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"Portrait tie Jacques Privet", by Antonin Artaud , 1947: one of a group of 
remarkable drawings, mainly portraits, some of them surrounded as here by 
"mtlanges de primes et de portraits d’interjections Rentes ’, which were first 
exhibited as ",Portraits et dessins " in June 1947; the drawings can now be seen 
in the "Paris-Paris" exhibition reviewed in Commentary on page 907... 
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Mary Walls la nacrari (1756-1707)- 
aulhor of Ihc yerminal feminist 
manifesto Vindication of (hr Rights 
of Wnman-or visioned h widely In 
ivhich ihe Inalienable) rights of 
Woman would bo retognlznJ sb m- 
sonElal to (he proper fomllmonl of all 
tinman kind. Her vision grew from a 
life filled wflh passionate slrugflle 
and agony. This find cnmploto col- 
IBClIan nfWoKslonacrafl's tollers re¬ 
veals Ihe extraordinary background 
of her Intellectual and oraotlonnl de¬ 
velopment. 


COLLECTED LETTERS OF 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 



"This volume enn bo welcomed 
unreservedly: 348 [alters are brought 
logollwr In a handsome book, which 
is Illustrated and annotated In on 
nxoninlnry way/’-TImcs Lllorory 
Supplement 

"This comprehend vn collacllan of 
tellers paints an absorbing, remark¬ 
able. and painful picture of a vulnor- 
nblo, complex woman who atlnmpl- 
ed a life of independence In an ago 
which demeaned such efforts.... 
Fine plains, a pracEuo table nf con- 
lentB, and a comprehensive Index 
complement tho book's excellent ap¬ 
pearance and anparotua.'*—The 
Wordsworth Cirrfa 

“Tho story uf Wollstoncuroft'a lifo 
that umergos through hur lot tors 
arouses pity and Indignation.... On 
the whalfl they concunlraio almust 
obaassivnty on prlvolo exporlnnca. 
evoking a wwnnn wluiao real llfu 
Iskos pi are or tl roly | n her psychic 
inLerlor. Iter, few Intense relation¬ 
ships boenme pnrl of Ilia I interior 
life; her buuhs Lssuo dlnic.llv from 
it.... Tho tellers (Intro carefully and 
unobtrusively added) supply an Illu¬ 
minating background for her work, 
elucidating flio Iraiisfiirmiilliiiii. uf 
privnlo miners- ihut uunBlUulu much 

' pf Mary.Wollatoneorafl'a public 
■ohlavamnnl."—Pnlrloln Moyer 
Spucka, Vulo University 

, 'Tho author of Thoughts on Ihe Kd- 
iicolinn of Do ugh litre and Vhidten- 
Ifon of fho Rights of tVanuin ivbb 
"I so the author of foltrra notnblo for 
(heir livelteess, limpidity of alylo, 
and fur n transparent nobility in Ilia 
t of Btondlly adverse ronllly. Moat 
□f Ihssa tetters (Mery Wallaloncixnfl 
uleil in childbed unfara a ho was 40) 
■J* either to Gordon lmlny. by whom 
she hadl ai daughter, or Id her hun- 
kand. Godwin, by whom 

■ ho had Shelley's future wife. 
Necessary reading for anyone Enlor- 
aslod in Ihe blslnry nr fomlnlsi 
thought."-Virginia QtiurtnrJy 
ilevlow . . 

"Hw tel tore record dotails of the 
dally lifo and prlvolo feelings of an 
Indapendont rvorkihg woman; Ihov 
are colored by both cmolianal nx- 
iravagonca and aharp wit. An amum- 
liRl re sourca 1 '— Library founml 

■ ."Enlhr.lllng, The collection spans 
Iho lire nf Mary Wollslonecrart from 
Ibo nge of U almost to Iho polnl of 
her doalh, and this, cam I lined with 
Ihe Informatlva, unopltiiaiialod pref¬ 
ace, enables renders la mako some 
asiossment of liar charneler for 
themselves and to consider what 
ware tire forces contributing to her 
.unique vision which later gonera- 
tlpns translated foto action.-Tho 
Spectator 
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HERBERT BUTTERFIELD: i 

The Origins of History ^ 

Edited with an Introduction by '■ 
Adum Watson j 

252pp. Eyre Methuen. £12.51). t 

II 413 48370 3 , 

i n ■■ 

Herbert Butterfield published very i 
little during the lust twenty-five years j 
of his life- During this quarter- i 
century which he spent punctiliously 
discharging the obligations that 
accumulate around senior scholars, 
especially those who tukc on the 
Mastership of a College and the 
Vice-Chancellorship of a University, 
Ideas pullulated in his mind without 
ever quite finding an outlet. lie still 
dung to the hope that he might one 
day write his long-promised life uf 
Guides James Fox. but his real in¬ 
terests were deeper and broader. 
Unlike must of his academic col¬ 
leagues. he was deeply concerned 
iibout the purpose of history and the 
function of historians; u concern 
based both on his wonder, ns a 
Christian, about God’s purpose for 
the world, and his sense that the 
historian should have more to contri¬ 
bute to our understanding of the 
present than mere accounts, however 
meticulous, of the past. 

Butterfield's religious and profes¬ 
sional concerns came together in his 
best known and most influential 
book, Christianity and History, pub¬ 
lished in 1949, in which he summed 
up a philosophy matured during the 
evil days of the Second World War. 
The problems of the nuclear age 
inspired in him no less hard thinking, 
but the results of it are to be traced 
rather in the writings of such col¬ 
leagues and disciples as Martin 
Wight and Hedley Bull than in any 
work of his own. -A man of immense 
erudition, he was always seeking 
more knowledge from ana about the 
past, and from men's differing 
understanding of the past. Too hum¬ 
ble, and too sceptical, to attempt a 
Toynbeean synthesis, he none the 
less believed that only a Toynbeean 
scope could bring real understand¬ 
ing. So towards the end of his life he 
found himself in the predicament of 
the English historian whom above all 
others ne studied and admired, Lord 
Acton; insatiably persistent in his 
quest for more knowledge, con¬ 
tinually frustrated in his quest for 
more light. 

In his retirement Butterfield re-- 
turned to an early love, historiogra¬ 
phy; why did men write history at 
all, and what did they hope to learn 
from it? It is his unpublished notes 
on this subject that his friend, Adam 
Watson, nas now skilfully put 


together - so skilfully, indeed, ihut it 
is only towards the very end of the 
book that one can appreciate the 
scale of his problem in turning scrap¬ 
py notes into coherent and intelligi¬ 
ble prose. What emerges is a survey i 
of the writing of history in the world 
over four thousand years, from the 
third millennium BC until the 
nineteenth century. There are gaps 
in the survey for which the editor 
apologizes: little is said about Islam, 
for example, and there is a blank in 
his treatment of Western historiogra¬ 
phy between Augustine and Oraeric 
Vitalis. Butterfield was not in his 
later days a very lucid writer and 
much of his unrevised prose here is 
heavy going. But the book stands up 
ns a work in ils own right - not just 
a Nachlass put together by an over- 
dutiful disciple. 

Why did men ever begin to keep 
records? Butterfield shows how the 
practice originated in the desire for 
self-glorification and self-justification 
among the rulers uf the Sumerian, 
the Egyptian, the Hiltilc and the 
Assyrian empires. Thus they re¬ 
corded the victories over their adver¬ 
saries and the humiliations inflicted 
on their victims, the sacrifices they 
had made to the gods as evidence of 
their piety, and set down genealogies 
to establish their legitimacy; attempts 
to ensure immortality in a world that 
they left only to enter a realm of 
grim darkness and grey despair. But 
at the same lime there was a growing 
realization of the utility of keeping 
records. Among the earliest writings 
that survive from the Sumerians in 
the third millennium ac are descrip¬ 
tions of the disputes that led to the 
establishment of certain boundaries, 
of the social problems that explained 
particular laws; while the Chinese 
always seem to have kept meticulous 
records for the purpose of their gov¬ 
erning bureaoradea. 1 

But these were nil records of the 
present directed towards posterity. 
In the ancient empires of the Middle 
East there was no attempt to recover 
the past, nor any apparent belief that 
its recovery would be useful to the 
present. In so far as there was any 
‘‘sense of the past", of events as 
more than a discontinuous and un¬ 
connected jumble, it developed in 
Mesopotamia, but only as a melan¬ 
choly record of human endeavour 
! constantly frustrated and destroyed 
by unpredictable and uncontrollable 
catastrophe. There was some attempt 
■- to link the natural 'with the super- 
1 natural, to associate secular events 
: with the movements of celestial 
i bodies, some sense that both man 
t and his environment were governed 
l by the same capricious fates. The 
; Hitt lies, indeed, discerned rationality 


By Michael Howard 

in the heavens; fur them, misfuriiinv 
was the result of misinterpreting ur 
disobeying the dear intention uf 
gubernatorial gods - a concept later 
transmitted to the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans. But in these gods there was 
1 no sense uf lime, nor of purpose, 

1 nor of development - no sense in 
1 fact of history. For that mankind was 
i indebted solely to the Jews. 

On the Hebraic sense of history. 

1 and its transmission in the Christian 
1 world, Butterfield is predictably at 
I his most interesting. The Jews, he 
' pointed out, were ohsessed as no 
j people had yet been or have been 
! since with their past; n past that 

* explained the present, pointed to¬ 
wards the future, determined their 

1 moral values, and was understand¬ 
able only in terms of a direct and 
continuing relationship between the 
, Children of Israel and the God who 
, had brought them out of Ihe land of 
’ Egypt. If ihc same God subsequently 
allowed them to be led into captivity 
again, it could he due only to their 
1 transgression of his Covenant; but if 
’ they behaved properly He would in 
fullness of time redeem them and 
j re-establish His Kingdom. So for the 
v Jews, ns later for the Christians, past 
I and present, morality ond history, 
s were fused. The study of history was 

* the study of God's revelation of 
. Himself to man. 


With the coming of Christ in the 
fullness of time it was confidently 
assumed by the early Christians that 
the nations would now be gathered 
together and God’s purpose would 
be fulfilled. They were to be tragical¬ 
ly disappointed. The Roman Empire 
was succeeded, not by the Fifth 
Monarchy of Christ, nut by the 
irruptions of the barbarians. The 
confident expectations of Eusebius 
gave way to the sober rationaliza¬ 
tions of Augustine, a teacher whose 
views Butterfield himself vdt y largely 
adopted and transmitted to nis disci¬ 
ples. The kingdom of God was not 
of this world; it was outside history, 
yet immanent within it. God in giv¬ 
ing man free-will had left the world 
to be governed by Its own laws, to 
which men had to adapt themselves; 
though they could not thereby be 
exempt from Divine judgment. 

Blit If Mid world was indeed gov¬ 
erned by its own laws, how else 
could these laws be discerned, except 
by the study of history? Such was the 
view of the Greeks who, according 
to Butterfield, had no "sense of the 
past” as such. Among the Greeks, 
asserted Butterfield, the habit of phi¬ 
losophical speculation was profound¬ 
ly ahistorical, "drawing the mind 
away from the changing and tran¬ 
sient and fixing it upon the eternal 
and immutable 1 '. They showed no 


curiosity uhuui their Minoan anti 
Mycenuan predecessors ami had few 
records of their own before the fifth 
century ur; while the general accept¬ 
ance of the Homeric epic precluded 
genuine historical curiosity. But they 
studied erefill in order to understand 
them. These were phenomena from 
which conclusions could he drawn as 
to future action - not in any teleolo¬ 
gical sense but in u framework of 
genuine scientific enquiry. Thucy¬ 
dides chronicled the Peloponnesian 
Wars not to glorify the participants 
but to improve his readers’ under¬ 
standing of the problems of interna¬ 
tional relations. 

It was this spirit of scientific en¬ 
quiry (hat was revived hy the histo¬ 
rians of the Renaissance and (hat 
inspired the .leaching of history as 
pari nf a humanistic education until 
the eighteenth century nnd beyond. 
The teleological view of history ns 
process, as development towards a 
foreordained end, enme neither from 
a Church whose historians were con¬ 
cerned primarily with establishing its 
institutional continuity, nor from 
Jews who now looked forward to at 
Messianic, apoealyplic fulfilment of 
the Covenant - as did many of the 
Christian sects. It came from the 
lapsed Christians of Ihe Enlighten¬ 
ment, (hlnkers who secularized the 
Judaic teleology into the purely lay 
concent of “progress”; history as sys¬ 
tematic development guided by a 
hidden hand that in eighteenth- 
i century France and England was still 
J a recognizable Deity but that Hegel 
was to transform into a self-fulfilling 
. World Spirit. 


At this point Butterfield’s notes 
linked up with his earlier studies, in 
particular his Wiles lectures, re- 

K rlnted as Man on his Past. In that 
e had already traced the origins of 
contemporary “academic” history to 
the ‘‘GOtringen School" of the late 
eighteenth century. He hnd de¬ 
scribed von Ranke’s reaction against 
the Hegelians' tendency to use only 
the facts that suited their theory, and . 
his insistence upon discovering “what 
really happened” in total detail be¬ 
fore attempting to draw any conclu¬ 
sions From it about the nature nnd 
meaning of the past. And he had 
shown how the whole study and 
practice that has dominated 
‘‘bourgeois’’ history in the West de¬ 
veloped from “the German school”, 
lust as the beliefs and practices of its 
Marxist rivals have developed from. 
Hegel. 

With this still current confronta¬ 
tion Butterfield did not deal specifi¬ 
cally, although he was fullv aware of 
it. The Marxists, although shackled 
by their procrustean categories, at 
least accept that historians have a 


responsibility in make sense of Ihe 
past and not simply in chronicle it. 

All too many oi Ranke's disciples 
luive seen it as their duty just to 
discover "what really happened" 
without feeling any need, as Ranke 
fell and as Acton felt, to use their 
knowledge to develop any philoso¬ 
phy about the past, or to furnish 
guidance to mankind as a result of it. 
Since (heir obsession with nrchival 
research restricted the vision of all 
hut the giants among them to a 
parochial or at very best a national 
horizon, they were properly modest 
about the guidance Lhai they could 
offer. But if the professional histo¬ 
rians abdicated their role of explain¬ 
ing the world, who could effectively 
take their place? 

The situation today has been bril¬ 
liantly analysed by Professor W. H. 
McNeill in u lecture he delivered to 
Ihc Royal Historical Society this 
summer, entitled "A Defence of 
World History”. The failure of pro¬ 
fessional historians during the past 
fifty years to respond to the instinc¬ 
tive desire of the human mind “to 
understand things in the largest 
possible terms”, he there stated,litis 
made their work of decreasing in¬ 
terest to anybody but themselves; 

... only when detailed researches 
arc connected with a hypothesis 
that does purport to make the 
world make sense can the historic¬ 
al profession be said to earn its 
keep ... . In the 19th century, 
when national states were still in 
the making, our predecessors ren¬ 
dered that service by creating 
national histories far their respec¬ 
tive constituencies and locating 
them' firmly within a universal 
frame that 'in every case derived 
from a simple secularization of the 
Christian epos. It is high lime for 
historians to reflect anew about 
how the world's history can be 
adequately conceived .... Unless 
we seek actively and energetically 
to construct a believable portrait 
of the human past on a global 
scale we will have failed to per¬ 
form our professional function 

j adequately. We cannot afford to 

i make the world our fellow citiz- 

j zens live in historically unintol- 

j ligible. 


These were the issues about which 
Butterfield reflected throughout • the 
latter part of his life, and'it is our 
loss that he should have allowed his 
modesty, his perfectionism and his 
attention to academic business to 
prevent him from riving his col¬ 
leagues more than Bis intermittent 
thoughts about them. But where he 
pointed the way, perhaps others will 
follow. 


The Victorian success story 


By Sidney Pollard 
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Donald N. McCloskey is, without 
doubt, one of the brightest stars among 
the "New" economic historians, 
equally at home among the historical 
literature and the formulae of eco¬ 
nometricians. He dtn also write ele¬ 
gantly and with wit, as the first two 
essays in this collection amply show. ’ 
Tq crown it all, he largely writes 
about Great Britain and holds the 
comforting doctrine, against the 
onslaught of most British historians, 
that British entrepreneurs and the 
economy as a whole, far from start-; 
ilia on a path of decline in the late 
1 Victorian era:., actually performed 
very well;ana certainly no'.worse,• 
riven the circumstances, than their. 
German or American equivalents in 
the same period, His writings.on this 
topic have become classics. " 


• After the two introductory pieces, 
which are essays in praise of the 
“New" economic history addressed 
to historians and economists respec¬ 
tively, this collection deals, will) two.. 
major themes: the Vlcforian Idcqr- 
noirty, and- Britain's overseas Jinks 
from the 1840s to the First World 
War. The argument on the first is 
largely econometric; propositions are 
recast so as to become testable, and 
then “tested" against formulae using 
whatever statistical information is 
available. The strength of this proce¬ 
dure is that by reducing some hither¬ 
to widely hela opinions to more pre¬ 
cise economic language, their weak¬ 
nesses may sometimes be demons¬ 
trated, and inasmuch as “the raison 
d'itt? of cliometrics is avoiding the 
absurdities of economic history with¬ 
out economics”, it often does Us job 
well, as several successful demolition 
jobs on earlier dogmas oh the Victo¬ 
rian economy amply demonstrate., 
Moreover, detailed accounts show 
that some of the key industries fre¬ 
quently accused of railing to adopt, 
'the latest cost-saving techniques; 
founid in other leading countries'. 7 , 
fpr example, the coal industry', iron 
and steel, and cottqn - had sound 
economic reasons for doing so, and 
would have made-losses and .sljniiiU 
! taneOuslyreduced' 'British'. hatiohat' 


income'in the short run, had they 
copied foreign practice. At the same 
time, other industries, like chemicals 
and marine engineering, did Indeed 
cling to out-of-date methods well Af¬ 
ter It would' have been profitable for 
all concerned to switch.. ' 

McCloskey's method is thus a use¬ 
ful and necessary addition to the 
armoury of economic historians, a 
single immense step forward; without 
its abstract reasoning and the reso¬ 
lute combativeness of its author, it 
would indubitably have taken far. 
longer to unseat the unsupported or 
untenable propositions which had 
held the field until then. Yet two. 
weaknesses adhere to it. .One is the 
general tendency to treat probabili¬ 
ties as certainties , 1 correlations as 
proof of causation, and ratios as con¬ 
stant over time and space, though 
the point of economic history is that 
they frequently change. Moreover, 
factors lend in this method to be 
treated in isolation; more -capital 
would have lowered its return, it is 
said, and'better technology would' 
have been ‘ premature; but both 
together might be capable of over¬ 
coming both of McCloskey’s objec¬ 
tions. 1 |i. 

The other weakness, specific to 
tftfr’ , jfe^ l nt ,J iss\[K, r iS thMsumptloir 


of economic "rationality”, ie, econo¬ 
mic advantage maximization as the 
goal without which no econometric 
model could begin life. -In one sense, 
all human action is rational, aiming 
for.whatever seems at thfe rime the 
most desirable; ■ but (he desirable 
objectives of Victorian entrepreneurs 
might include a quiet life, ot a sta¬ 
tionary state in their works, which 
might run counter to national effi¬ 
ciency or output, on which the dis¬ 
cussion turns. To assume rationality 
at the outset is thus to argue in a 
circle. This is nowhere more dear 
than in the polemic against Crafts 
reprinted'here; the weakest part of 
the book, two pages'of sneers to twp 
of argument, where the .ruling 
assumption at the same .time as the 

K oint at issue. is that we cannot, poss- 
ily know better than our grandpa¬ 
rents themselves did\-what was good 
for them. 

1 : Further, a cliomctric proposition, 

. .unlike the more woolly traditional 
"historiography, once it is wrong, 
■ (ends to be wholly wrong. This Js the 
fate of- one of the - earliest sttch 
efforts, rightly controverted in the 
second;.: jfnriox section, : which had 
isought tQ sfjqw tbat the relative de¬ 
cline ip the Tate of growth ;of thq 
BrmkH'' efcffrfoiny - '^as 'due ^Ed' tins' 


check to the growth of exports. The 
solid base of McCloskey's economics 
allows him to point to the limitation 
in productive capacity, not . market 
limitation, as the 'retardative factor. 
Altogether, the significance of the 
foreign trade sector, that looms so 
large in national squabbles, in the 
political literature and in economic 
controversies, is reduced in these 
pages to its proper subordinate posi¬ 
tion, and it is one of (he great merits 
of die author’s work to have done 
so. For even nominally scientific eco-. 
nomists — admittedly less so than -- 
politicians - tend to. get far more 
excited about a small gain.pr loss 
due to the action of another country, 
than to a touch larger change dufe.to 
the action of their fellow.Wizens. 

The last essay, written jointly with 
J., Richard Zecher, cuts the ground 
from under most of the literature on 
the workings of the pre-1914 Gold 
Standard, by showing (hat gold, 
moved In response to the demand - 
for money, and not' as -part of an 
.international arbitrage process ! to 
rectify the balance of payments. It Is 
a typically brief, brilliant piece, cap¬ 
able of explaining away the incon¬ 
gruities of the traditional Recount; it 
has been ‘ , unduly -,p ’ neglected. 
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Vital forces 


By Charles Webster 

. .. .— rlous , specialist papers and mono- possessed no real academic qualifier.- Notwithstanding the n.iilirv nf rh. 
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the result of many years of patient explained the process of ex- wSthe uni^ contraction were tested. Willis and 

research and serious reflection on a pcrimental investigation with such ~ r . . y . , dcolle 8 es - Wren made notable contributions to 

period which may be legitimately re- thoroughness. Each investigation is , physiologists moved neuro-anatomy and neuro- 

garded as (he golden age of English shown to be the result of an inter- on , ,- om demonstrations of the cir- physiology. The greatest effort went 
physiology. The phenomenon dc- play of ideas and experience between n a .' on .°i , blood . l0 , “nfirnt into the investigation of the physical 
scribed by Robert G. Frank is truly a not inconsiderable group of col- '- oa “ nea “' 1 won on tbe lymphatic .and chemical mechanism of respira- 
rcmarkable. Before William Harvey, lahorators. Boyle emerges naturally SyS J en ?’ injected chemicals and tion; the major speculations of the 

as the heavyweight spokesman for me , ? es ,nI ° fhc bloodstream and group related to the nature of vital 


Nevertheless, the extent of original Charlelnn, Hooke, Lower, Mayow failed to capture the imagination of 
research which may plausibly be and Petty before they had reached the virtuosi, and the distinguished 
claimed for Oxford is imposing. Va- their mid-thirties. Boyle and Petty Harveian school faded away. 8 

rtous specialist papers arid mono- possessed no real academic qunlifica- Notwithstanding the ouilitv nf the 
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ton’s massive History of Chemistry, on the part of their teachers. Frank 
But no^previousJiuthor has digeskd perhaps overestimates the extent to 


This book is an important enntnou- 
tion to the history ot physiology, ft is 
the result of many years of patient 
research find serious-reflection on a 
period which may be legitimately re¬ 
garded as (he golden age of English 
physiology. The phenomenon de¬ 
scribed by Robert G. Frank is truly 
remarkable. Before William Harvey, 
English participation in humanistic 
medicine, or the Vesnlian tradition 
of Renaissance anatomy, had been 
negligible. The only English physi¬ 
cian to mnkc a substantial contribu¬ 
tion to experimental science was Wil¬ 
liam Gilbert, Harvey’s older contem¬ 
porary, and he had written on 
magnetism rather than medicine. 
Harvey’s De morn cordis (1628) re- 

vnl 111 in ni I nliucinlnnii nn/l 


of case studies with such skill, or teaching and examining was nnerateri . - “ones ot muscular 

explained the process of ex- w£ thecontraction were tested. Willis and 
pcrimental investigation with such T ^rTu^-,- 8 , Wren made notab,e contributions to 

thoroughness. Each investigation is T ? e 0x J ord P h y s . lolo & ists moved neuro-anatomy and neuro- 
shown to be the result of an inter- on , - om demonstrations of the cir- physiology. The greatest effort went 
play of ideas and experience between ^ u,a . on °[ lhe , blood , l0 , eonrirat into the investigation of the physical 
a not inconsiderable group of col- l " ont,nei ^ w ? r .* c on ,be lymphatic .and chemical mechanism of respira- 
lahorators. Boyle emerges naturallv SyS ^ n ?’ ■ y ejected chemicals and tion; the major speculations of the 
as the heavyweight spokesman for metbcT . nes into fhc bloodstream and group related to the nature of vital 
the group. In other cases the result k ° ul mcans tr ans fusing heal. These were precisely the issues 

of this collaboration is contained in b ■ d °SS- By 1666 this which had perplexed the great Har- 

such elegant monographs as Lower's ex P er, mcnt had been tried, also on vey, and Frank rightly recognizes 
De conic (1669) or M a vow’s Traaa- ,ne . n - Hearts were cut out of frogs that these questions provided the 
my qumque (1674), works stronelv ■ f ■ t0 demonstrate the intrin- major organizing theme for research, 
contrasting with Boyle’s ponderous SIC capflcl ! y , of . ,h ®. heart musc,e to from Harvey to Mayow. 
tomes. - contract rhythmically; the spleen was This book is dominated by an ela- 

The work of (he Oxford physiotog- 


tames. • 

The work of the Oxford physiolog¬ 
ists seems all the more remarkable 


rgan ing the nature of the nitroaerial spir- 
idis- it. a hypothetical substance which 


volulionized philologyand^frious when^^is “JLlfcedThat were nen^hlph? tb ? f Ga ' enl .® ts t0 b ®. m dis ' [t,“ a hypothetical 'siibstafiw “winch 
versions of his ideas took root virtually self-taught and that most of fnS? *hi° 5 en,,m . ent n 9 l has been equated by historians of 
^ ,he avant-garde 

le London Harvey's colleagues in cm euuivalfn.s hS« °Z yei ffSST™ Si’ oS' !° "T- i,s roo f ls ” * h | ^^emieal 
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the College of Physicians acquiesced obtained their professional quaitiica- 
m his new theories, but there was no tions. Most of the researches de- 
immediate upsurge in research to scribed by Frank were conducted by 

’ J mm in lhf>ir lumnlia, T mnn . 


consolidate and extend his discover- youn 
ies. It seemed as if the major tarn, 
development of Harveian physiology 
would occur among the Cartesians in -«-• ■ 
France and the Netherlands, or | 
among the Galileans in Italy, in Eng- 
land Harvey worked mainly alone, __ 

dividing his time between the royal - 

court, medical politics at the Col- n v 
lege, and private research, in- 
creasingly directed into the field or 
embryology. He had developed a MIC 
rapaaous appetite for observing and c H _. 
dissecting every type of animal, in nil S:!r 
stages of growth. It is doubtful “f 1 
.whether any previous researcher had "s 
assembled such a mass oE data about pj 18 * 
comparative pliysiology, or attained Q 52 
such a sensitive appreciation of the === 
dynamics of the vital processes. Har- Any 
vey proved himself the equal of tion 
Galileo, his contemporary and coun- tiom 
terpart in the field of the physical why 
sciences. histi 

Paradoxically Harvey's isolation evei 
was ended by the Civil War, when su <* 
loyalty to Charles 1 forced his exile P rol 
from London. By way of compensa- enct 
tion he was intruded into the War- latla 
denship of Merton College, Oxford, the 
the new seat of the embattled court. cess 


men in their twenties. Tmpor- 
>oks were-produced by Boyle, 


Z nt Lt% r!5W new t °y. the modernity of the Oxfoid theories 
PP” lbl, ' ,1 ® s of wbicb seein to of respiration, but less cautious when 
b pv n y ex P^°| ted b y about attempting to drive a wedge between 
1680. Experimental physiology then his experimentalists and the Paracel- 


Unlike minds 


By Edward Burns 
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I? 1001 " °"' field * oes With progr«ave views 
u . P* r | y , on m another, an unexamined prejudice 
ideological grounds, but partly also which fogs so many attempts to link 
m avoidance of “a dub-boreV and .science to “PurjtaSS? P 0r the 
raulEf th ® Pre8ldent growth of democracy. His account Of 

hin ? s of a die Pursuit of “utility" is equally 
dear-sighted. The “History of 

1 rades flnn Cirrmor nntamricar 


one field goes with progressive views 
in another, an unexamined prejudice 
which fogs so many attempts to link 
-science to “Puritanism" or the 


"hm uuvieir m nefliuraiiofi 

England mistress, who accoraing to a letter to 

... . _ John Aubrey from Walter Charleton, 

Mi Sfi'S mSJS ^*95 ? v Pre “' " Blon 5 *1™™ M*, after she . had 
0 S’l afiSfi 2 *' £5 ' 95) ‘ P ass 9 d trough almost as many 

*• 2 _ hands, as the Royal Society hath'- 

"' 1 ' 11 1 1 members, & many more than she 

Any attempt to talk about “Restore- has teeth in her gums of Nature’s 
tion Science” implies close connec- setting" - is given a balanced and 
tions of intellectual-to social events; sympathetic appraisal in a chapter 
why otherwise name a period in the that shows Hunter at his best 

A°L Scie . nC ? 1 after a P° lilical main lines of his argument 

225?** And V* attempts to desenbe emerge slowly but with fora*. His 
such connections are fascinatingly chapter on politics describes an un¬ 
problematic. Michael Hunter, in Set - comfortable but only too likely wil- 

w; ?J£l ety h 1 £ esto ™ ,ion En i- lingness in scientists to link them- ■ 
land, assesses and discards most of selves to. absolutism - absolutism of 


the equations made by his prede¬ 
cessors, and revea'ls instead a cross- 


At Oxford, Harvey was Thrown "foto section of intellectual.life, teeming dancy if seemed unm« 
association with loyalist physicians with contradiction and inconsistency persuasion alone Hur 

wlfh^reIp B I?h n B «H f ih 1h ° m a *? lste ^ .. Restoration science presents its assumption that advan 
Sit ins research and then cpntmucd hislonans with the problem of iust 

iL r ar n WO f rk /5 en h L e was . ex - how an almost comic diversity J of Tl 1 

lh f^ iapSe aclivit A' was experienced in its time rOY fill 
of the royalist defence in 1646. as unity. On the one hand we have ^ 'JA 11 LI 

Professor Frank tells the story of Samuel Foley seeking to establish 
the development of Harvey’s resear- morality by mathematical methods in 
cues, reversing the traditional order . an Essay attempting in the By J. F. Watk 
of priorities by : concentrating on.hiB Geometrical Method to Demonstrate - 

subjects later career. He then con- a Universal Standard whereby one ~ ' . 

8 d 5/? J be trHn sferencc of Harveian may judge the real Value of Every- DERRICK BAXBYj 
methods to : Oxford and discusses thing in the world"; and on the Jenner’s Smallpox Vac 

everv maiorasnect nf rhf> nhirelnlnniral ntllP.r I ho' UniiDl O. — • .... Tk. _■ ■ 


almost any kind - in order to achieve 
for “Natural Philosophy’’ the ascen¬ 
dancy it'seemed unlikely to attain by 


with contradiction and inconsistency, persuasion alone. Hunter avoids the 
Restoration science presents its assumption that advanced thought-in 
hislonans with the problem of just ‘ • 

how an almost comic diversity of T\ _ f 
activity was experienced in its time fOX ill 1 TTI Tl Q 
as unity. On the one hand we have A-I 

Samuel Foley seeking to establish 's 9 ss=-=s=s=--« 
morality by mathematical methods in / 

n-'J”, L a » em P lin s in lhe J* E- Watkins ■ 

Geometrical Method to Demonstrate _ ■ ■ — __ _ 

a Universal Standard whereby one' nmnira- mvou-- 


clear-sighted. The “History of 
Trades and similar enterprises seem 
only to reveal the gap that existed 
between these predominantly aristo¬ 
cratic, or bureaucratic, virtuosi, 
and the technology of day-to-day 
life. John Evelyn was so surprised to 
find that stale bread could be 
freshened in a hot oven that he ex¬ 
pounded his discovery in a paper .to 
the Royal Society. That knowledge 
could only flow sporadically in the 
opposite direction is due to those 
barriers of class, money and sheer 
lack of time which prevented' even a 
well-to-do merchant class from hav¬ 
ing much truck with the fashion for 
learning. 

Finally, Hunter discusses the iden¬ 
tification of science with “atheism". 
Sprat, in his History of the Royal 


sians and alchemists. It is interim,, 
that Elias Ashmole, Oxford’s. leadiS 
alchemist, is not mentioned i 
Frank s book, despite his strong J 
continuing connections with Oxfnrrf 
science which led ultimately t Q 
establishment of his museum and 
chemical laboratory under the direc 

Plot ° f H,S alchemical P rol 6 g* Robert 

Frank appreciates that Oxford 
physiology cannot be separated from 
Oxford science as a whole. The rise 
of physiology there was merely one 
dimension of a rich range of scien¬ 
tific developments, intimately related 
to the formation and sustaining of 
the Royal Society. The decline of the 
Harveian tradition is candidly admit¬ 
ted, and Frank clearly feels little 
sympathy for Plot’s Philosophical 
Society, which moved into the centre 
of the stage in the 1680s. Contem¬ 
poraries like John Wallis were not so 
confident in identifying major set¬ 
backs to the medical sciences at Ox¬ 
ford after 1680. Slightly- inconsistent 
with Frank’s account is the sharp 
escalation in grants of medical de¬ 
grees which occurred in the 1680s. 
and persisted for some forty years. 
Plot’s group perhaps deserves more 


J -r.-.... .V.UHMU, aim HOXf 

scrutiny would also show that he and 
Ashmole provided continuity into 
the next generation, when David 
Gregory, James and John Krill, John 
Freind, and Edward Hannes injected 
new life into Oxford physiology and 
medicine for a brief moment'Defore 
the university sank into its famous 
eighteenth-century decline. 


Society went so far as to “sell" sci¬ 
ence to courtiers by claiming that it 
would enable them to enjoy “the 
pleasures of their senses . . . without 
guilt or remorse*'. But the moralists' 
distrust of science went deeper. The 
very idea of a branch of philosophy 
with no apparent moral dimension . 
disturbed many mid-century intellec¬ 
tuals. And yet by the 1690s John 
Ray could claim that science re¬ 
vealed incontrovertible evidence of a 
creator, and that its study was a 
Christian duty. How goqd of Him, 
for example, “to allow the rain to 
Tall gently rather than all at once" - 
an argument still current, I believe, 
in Catholic primary schools. (But it 
is also a speculation alarming enough 
to exercise the imagination of 
Leonardo Da Vinci.) 

There are patches of the argument 
where Hunter’s analysis is entangled 
in its own solicitude for balance; and 
his Insistence on detail imposes a 
leisurely rhythm. But this is a vivid 
and valuable book. 


every major aspect of the physiological oilier , the' Royal Society painstak- The Riddle of Vaccinia Virus and its 
research conducted there between m fily recording the technology of Origin 

JwO- The actors in this cheese-making, in its project of a 214 dd Heineman Educational £8 5 ft 
remarkably creative drama include history of irades. Yet the “Natural 0 435 5^57 2 " ' 


1 ^5** "* S° y L e - Ph i lo8 ‘W’ couU a PP« ar as a single 
Wrem, and the undertaking, a community of unlike 

D*i B l' k ft b S l 1,6 hoprfessive minds. An idea qf tolerant consen- 
M U #^ Natbap ? el H l8h- 3us, as Hunter indicates, both pSa- 

e° v t^ r arid llcls i F he s™ 181 phenonienon of “Res- 

Maypw, FnSm ■ Frank s account it toration” and can 1 


b S* less imprlssive minds. An”idea qf ’toleranreonsen- 
t Natbaiijer Hi^h- «*. m Hunter Indicate. bpth^S- 


~ : yinis from one of the two or three 

By J. F. Watkins • laboratories bolding stocks of it, or by 

■ - its use in germ warfare. In 1774, on the 

==£sss2ss£assass=ssss=s£sa other hand, it was found that 93 per 
DERRICK BAXBY: cent of the population of Chester had 

Jenner’s Smallpox Vaccine contracted smallpox at some time in 

The Riddle of Vaccinia Virus and its l ? eir bve ?- “ these figures were true of 
Origin the whole country, smallpox in the 

214pp. Heineman Educational £8.50. fSSXFlf'i L225? mUS ‘ i b I 0n 
0 435 54057 9 S? ou as ^ 81010,1 measles today. 

_ • ■ . - _ The WHO announcement, then, 

»AWMtsse: 


world Was announced [ 
Health Organization ini 


»ThM the of 1 Process which was quVtiy 

J? spreading through human society, be- 




should. 


place tiic Oxford studies in 

■ ¥1 UP Ti> fV ia ■■ 


L__. ■ • -- r - - ,4 Uivwi^tir, YTIM^II 

nave been made t6 was itself a unifying factor’*.. The 


apparent paradox' is grounded in an 


• thh weafc«t on me pnmacy ot evi- 

^ dence ’ , on L “mductlon”, multiplies 

*■ :lheQ *7* irt tb Bt almost any hypothesis 

: ^ ho,d to have at least'a pro-; 

, ram KUtea. 0 )ld productive dioc nlH visrnnnl- vnliHht, T» 


-the imaetiiR rT SLT~i T w “' u !! whw itwaca, outers noi. 

;, Jhcory Hunter’s book concerns 

, fihentai: advocates of the new nhL an.examination of how the 

^IptophY, Descurlei,”worked, in a rhew" 

• Ihoni, POrelII arid 1 Bellinj EveVi ways ^ w hich. social fflq- . . 

.derivedframi-ilitiiiVXvu* j.,J i■ bfocked othersi ■ its ihextrinhhifi.:fAis_ 


The own country of a prophet 

. A dark.climate, 'trees up the'lpng drives 
Between houses, lacing shadows 
Reflecting where the sunlight fell 
■ ; Lihe fence palings, spaced against escaho. 

^ nd in the houses a kind of dournesi 
, Not! unweicoitiing exactly but npt forthright ! 
Resembling an embrace dr a'chaste kiss:■’ -, •- 

- ; ‘Here l^d, the paiUpan brought you this.’ • 

; :v. Elizabeth Smither 


Edward Jenner was a clever countiy 
doctor with an enquiring mind. He was 
elected FRS for describing the murder¬ 
ous activities of the infant cuckoo. 
About nine years later he began the 
practice of vaccination with material 
From cowpox. From then on, the story 
was one of muddle, backbiting, ana 
controversy. Oqe of the still unsolved 
problems is the nature of the material 
used for vaccination. Was it cowpox 
virus (and was that really a rodent 
virus?), or was it an attenuated fdita bf 
smallpox virus which crept in, not- 
surprisingly, as a contaminant, pr was 
it honepox virus, and so on. We still 
do not know the answer. 'Derrick 
Boxby has produced a definitive ex* 
amjnation; of the evidence, and sug¬ 
gests that it may have been borsepox 
virus. »• 

. This!excellent, dearly-written book 
wall be the standard work on the origins 
of vaccinia virus for many years to 
come. It should be in ally respectable 
library of works, on the History of 
Medicine, not only for its virology, but 
also fpr its' account of the people 
involved; in the beginnings of the 
process which ended in 1979. 

. ——r--— — * ;V ; —i— " ' « 

Arthur J. Vander’s Nutrition, Stress, 
.and Toxic Chemicals: An. Approach 
to ; ! Environment-Health Studies 

a p., Ann Arbor: University of 
gan. .Press l 0 ATI 06329 4) has 
recertuy b^eji published' in both 
i hardback; and paperback: ^ -; ‘ 
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Terror and the Muse\ 


1.1DIYA CHUKOVSKAYA: 
Znpiski ob Anne Akhmatovoy 

Tom 2, 1952-1962 
n26pp. £10.85. 

NATALIYA ROSK1NA: 

Chetyre glavy: 

Iz lileraturnykli vospominaniy 

150pp. 0,90. 

Paris: YMCA Press. 


By Henry Gifferd _ 


spirit- he could noi live without his l W v c refrained. The wriling and skjya's diary breaks off. was the 
work Efforts made bv Lvdia's publishing of them were equally Poem Without n Hero, l he ni.nn 
father Korney Chukovsky, in 1^55 ubhnrrcnl to her. She knew mur- structure had been cviablislicd 
to save him were fruitless, and lie ally just what was involved, and twenty years earlier, but from nmjr 
died three years later, wrecked hy the sacrifice of her artistic honour | fl hme new passages appeared, 
his misfortune. Akhmatova, who was freely made. This action can- This “Petersburg poem (whitn 
suffered the additional worry of not be compared with the betrayal also moves on to Leningrad under 
her son's fate - he was arrested in of a friend under torture, still less siege) is Akhmutimis most sus- 
1949 and not released until 1956 - with sheepish denunciations which rained attempt to relate the life of 
fell the deepest pity for “poor writers and academics, though with herself and her generation to the 
Mishenka". She herself had the a troubled conscience, made nl ureal and triune issues of the twen- 


Shc herself had ' the a troubled conscience, made al -—- -- 

.. ■ „ w j|i IO survive uncrippled, even meetings when a colleague was ueih century. It was constantly 

Paris: YMCA Press. though she was, in Chukovskaya’s arraigned. They were phtintotn adtling fresh layers of p reference. 

.. worth, “a genius of alarm, a mas- poems that Akhmatova wrote After 1^56. when Khriishcltev uuied 

On May Day 1953, not many ter of \\\ forebodings”. This cannot about Stalin, and should have been the uf ' f si f i " Le ™ iouo-' 

weeks after Stalin had died, a bc CX n| a ined merely as a personal allowed to melt from sight rather j, n s terrorwtng o) lbc e ”‘^ e , 

friend of Lydia Chukovskaya took lr j um ph. The reasons for it emerge than find their place in the other- try. the sitmvors from the p g 

her and Anna Akhmatova (for him dearly enough from Chukovskaya’s wise admirable edition of her work began to . b,1 *£’ d fomonfi 

-the first lady of the Empire") to narra J ve . by Struve and Filippov. SS^JSLSSS^i liusbandY were 

Muscow nU Thcy iiUmtfilie 0 PdUi- In F ar * baI Zoshchcnko Beyond terror there is something . lMK „ u;i!loi ^.. aB r„ -n 


herself and her generation to the 
great and tragic issues of the twen¬ 
tieth century. It was constantly 
adding fresh layers of reference. 
After ]*J56, when Khrushchev elided 


the monastery nt Zagorsk, outside 

3 vZTf&S-* hichl^a 

s? «%■ B c r‘' 

mMovu 45UT!SHf?3w*e » «yl3ly JHZ ^holoisky o„ one-ten 


In the 


rehabilitated", as fit after all to 
clong to the society that hud des- 
royed them. Chukovskaya would 
ever have gone through the 


1 111 'VCI llttVU KUIIU llllllUfilB l,l%1 

mr.™-. Tn<(c(l herself and led the Chukovskaya the concluding lines Zabolotsky on one occasion when lllusqiic formalities except to 
■^n d rnnfIden stcn sob of a p«wm written in 1936 about she was present, lhey hiul been *, MllC q , hul hjr husband’s work 
way with a confident s p, exiled Mandelstam in Vorun- slaying al a writers real home, and Un nil |,|i e hn«t Ii now 

cmnly • ezh: " " ” . 


The singing was harmonious and 

E Dwerful, us though wit the people .- 

ut the church itself sang. Such wuich bv P ,c Soviel P erson > ought to know 

faces you will not see in Gorky Tenor and the Muse keep y j hat j en | ousy is n sur vival of capi- 

Strect; here was no grey faceless .... ■ , lf talism.” She flared up and denied 

crowd, no worn features; every And the mglit romes that she was either simple or a 

face was definite and itself; and Which knows not any doyb . s ov i e[ person, and Zabolotsky 

the eyes were not without crazi- These lines - the real heart of the nol contain his horror at 

ness, particularly the women’s. poem - were suppressed until the suc h recklessness. She concludes 

iirbmainvn on that dav was in edition of 1965. "Terror and the thal t (, e rea ) nightmare of their life 
a Ak . h m fl n eracious mood Muse". Chukovskaya comments. showed not in the fear of cowards 

®" ^E^f with Sko^Kya “In those two words is the kev to but in that of people naturally 

XUTch q ii»’d cnd”d h .hdr 11 relations .he life of our poets. ... The lA.se. brave . 

eleven years earlier in Tashkent overcoming terror. Akhmatova had certainly known 

was now a thing of the past. Of the many large .claims , his horror, as Reauiem and manv 


- ,_. ensure inui nor ntisnanos worn 

slaying al n writers rest home, and { published. It was now 

Roskim. nlijectcd to the lieliav.our X, li e Cm acquired its full 
of ■ woman who was flirting w.th 


Whiie in .he M n, ... -JJ ffyT-ST. dm- ShVwri.'cs: 

r nwrrnn rslintll In knllVU 


And the night comes 

Which knows noi any daybreak. 


All of us nil through life had been 
standing on the brink. Chance so 
willed that Akhmatova was not 
destroyed but always through her 
“non-destruction" she discerned the 
sounds and outlines of that second 
fate, inescapable and miraculously 
escaped. Sounds from there, from 
the world beyond the looking-glass 
of the laiEB, were necessary in the 
Poem ana now they were born. In 
the Poem IQI3 - 1941, together with 
. spectres of destruction in Masuria or 


cicvcn yews wimcr m lasuscm —.. *’ Akhmatova had certainly known SDCC tres of destruction in^asuria or 

was now a thing of the past. Of the many large claims ,j,j s honor, as Requiem and ai ? n X ' .E e Caroathians there bad to be the 
Chukovskaya could never make out advanced for poetry since Words- other p Dems then unpublished soec i re ^also of concentration camp 

the reasons for the sudden dis- worth’s time perhaps this is the ^yid testify. When ^°s k,aa asked «Jm And now it appeared, to her 

pleasure on Akhmatova s part least open to dispute, since it has in autumn of 1949 about her ^ . ppc 

which had caused their separation, been demonstrated not by Akh- son she re plied: "Lyova has been & luryt 

There were times when she matova alone in the twentieth cen- arTes t e d.” "The sound of these Akhmatova used to say that the 
lamented that "greatness did not tury. The condition of daily living wort | s _ half-wail, half-moan, half- Poem was not truly an individual 

conduct itself magnanimously", for her as for her friends brought w hisper - even now remains in my work. She had written it ‘m con- 

Caprice and injustice had to be continual pressures. It was a ‘ shock B U f ghe accepted that It Was qert. together with others, as 

borne with now and again in the to Chukovskaya when ner brother her duty to speak for "the hundred though prompted". Rosktna reiaies 
poet's behaviour. But the greatness Nikolay spoke up against Pasternak m uiions of the people", carrying how her own opinion, that oi a 
was indubitable. Chukovskaya a t the meeting to expel him from oul her p rom i 3e to the woman in. teenage girl, was eagerly sought, 
believed always in the importance the Writers’ Union, although he the Leningrad queue of prisoners’ Indeed, sne believes that the Poem 
of Akhmatova’s poetry not only for had received much affection from dependants who had asked, “Can suffered from too much advice 
the circle of intimate friends who Pasternak and knew his poetiy by vn „ describe this?’’ She approved being given. Yet for Akhmatova it 


it, but also for the Russian people bring herself to teel indignant, nan rovna (now known as The uesertea should have me interest oi suhw. 

when it would eventually become s he not missed the meeting dehb- H ouse \ because it told the entire perceptive readers, al a lime when 

theirs. Like the singing in the Patri- erately as a way of sparing her truth 0 f guc h experience; and she most of her work had become 

archal church it belonged to a conscience? "He uttered words j mme nsely admired A Day in the inaccessible to the wider public, 

world where "every face was defl- f rom which he should have Lj r e 0 r / Vfl „ Denisovich , which she . m(x ^ an d 

nite and itself. refrained, but I shall not utter wnore d every one of her fellow s ke ab011t the poe t 

Akhmatova figures also in the ‘hose I should. Is there a great dif- .citizens "to read through and learn fcj audience. It was a particu- 

JtESSEm of Natalya Roskina. ference between us?’’ Even Akh- by hca rt». This was said with all queslion in R USS , r a then. 

who, as a student of seventeen, J 18 ™’., wh< ? t ® ^ 1050 to the de J ,berate eai P 1,asiB of a > udgc as u is now. Akhmatova grealiy 

had first sought her out in 1945. ^d^le «tojjwd to 95ft to delive ring a verdict. admlred lhe poems D f ■ a woman 

Tlte other three chapters of Ros- ^ f rit | ?? ro But s fo. did this uf save Akhmatova’s supreme interest in friend which lacked readers outside 
kina’s book are likewise concerned Hfe- strictlv they wrere those years, until the work’s com- a very small circle. So violent a 

Wth who Ue have not t^rds from which she ought to pletion in 1962 when Chukov- separation between poet and reader 


who, as a student of seventeen, 
bad first sought her oul in 1945. 
Tlte other three chapters of Ros- 
kina’s book are likewise concerned 
with the moral and intellectual 
courage of individuals who have 
kept Russian literature in being. 
Nikolay Zabolotsky, the poet who 
moved into her fife abruptly and 
erratically at the end of his own 
(he died in 1958), iB not so wholly 
admirable as the other two - the 
novelist Vasily Grossman and a 
despotic friend of truth. Professor 
N. Ya. Berkovsky (who cared less 
for Akhmatova’s poetry than for 
her conversation, which he enjoyed 
more than that of anyone he had 
known). All four come vividly 
; .before:], the: ; reader . m tbwe : 
memoirs, Akhmatova holding pride 
of place, as she deserves. Her 
exemplary fortitude anticipates that 
of Solzhenitsyn, the publication of 
whose A Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich in 1962 came to rein¬ 
force her own poem of witness to 
the afflictions of her people. 
Requiem (1935 - 1940), which still 
has not seen print as a whole work 
in the Soviet Union. 

The period spanned by Chukov¬ 
skaya and Roskina between them 
was most of it very difficult for 
Akhmatova: In 1946 she and 
- Zoshchenko had been denounced 
as alien to the Soviet people. 
Zhdanov, responsible in the Polit- 
bureau For cultural affairs, 
explained why In grossly abusive 
terms. Neither was arrestfcd, 
although the Writers’ Union obe- 
. diently expelled . them and they 
woula have been left to statVe but 
for permission to earn- money by 
translating - an activity which 
Akhmatova found very uncongenial. 
The ordeal broke Zoshchenko's 


Erotic Lyric 


When, aping the literary lover, his eye filled 

With one star, I at eighteen tried rhyming into bed 

A tall, dark girl named Barbara, now dead, everyone 

Had an earful of my earnest conceits, studious 

Wit, and halC-concea)m*uts c f the way I'd hoped we d end 

Up: and .the, more: Contrived my rhyming became, the more 

It meant abblit desire (dlls the ear-filled ohea conld not. . 

Understand). I marvelled, dazed, at whot was done • 

By less textual souls for fun; I hoped to, like the girl-shy Yeats, 
Pass through the tenderest of gates, and discharge with a 
Mighty spasm In her deep, romantic chasm. Ah, 

The trnth was that, though she and I rhymed a few times, my 
Young words on their paper sheet had far more joy than we. 

And thus in writing “or* this one or that, sending open 

Allusive letters to "A" or elqsive letters 

To the world in re •‘B*’. I was arising from the . 

Dreaming cot of language Onto the teeming streets where 
A's add B’s and ampersands awash with C'a and P*s. ( 

Filled the air with their din. We hed not. met, nor could I . 
Have heard your soft voice if we had. All this is just to 
Say that yesterday I found a second-or-thlrd-hand 
Copy of my earliest verses, Barbara and ■ , 

Willow-willow and that ilk, inscribed - of course - with your 
Name. After a while, some moving day, you’d passed me on. 
But it seems that some fair monitor even then made 
Lust and wit hold, hands, .heard passion In the studied leaves. 


johji Hollander 


she thought harmful t<* both: "The 
reader is robbed, the poet crip¬ 
pled." Chukovskaya was indignant 
that the Russian public had been 
SI> long cheated of ihc opportunity 
to hear Akhmatova's own voice, 
unlil the meagre selection of 1959 
opened lire way for fuller editions. 

Yet Akhmatova could see that a 
close relation with the public had 
its dangers. Thus Arseny Tarkovsky 
had matured as a poet in her view 
precisely because his work was not 
ueing published. "He is firmly 
separated from the reader, and the 
reader leases nothing nui of him - 
as he did for example from Paster¬ 
nak in recent years." 

Akhmatova's attitude to Paster¬ 
nak hovered between tenderness 
and exasperation. The tenderness 
for “Borlsik” showed particularly 
during his ordeal over lhe Nobel 
Prize. Ihc exasperation must have 
been due in part to the clash of 
personalities. Akhmatova could not 
help being aware of his more 
privileged position, and ufter Pas¬ 
ternak’s death refused to allow that 
his sufferings could bc compared 
with her own. This contest for “a 
primacy in grief did nol impress 
Chukovskaya. Nor would she agree 
that Pasternak depended too much 
on the flattery of admirers. In 
1954 she tried to point out to 
Akhmatova that a forcible separa¬ 
tion from his audience was very 
hard on Pasternak because it "held 
up the creative circulation of the 
blood". Akhmatova agreed that to 
separate Pasternak from his readers 
was "indeed criminal - but why 
can’t he derive from this separation 
a new strength? For his poetry?" 

Akhmatova hated the solitude in 
which she had to live - yet it was ’ 
not altogether such, because she 
could fed- that in the Poem she 
hod the eager collaboration of 
those with whom she discussed it. 
(Ttiis was not the experience of 
Pasternak with Doctor Zhivago.) 
Ultimately, of course, her strength 
was her own, but while she sus¬ 
tained her friends they In return 
gave her steady support. She 
needed appreciative readers more 
perhaps than she implies in . her 
comment on Pasternak. The little 

• that may have been ‘‘teased out" 
by them in her revising of the 
Poem may be discounted. Akh¬ 
matova's loyalty, proudly accepted, 
was to the Muse. 

On several occasions she and 
Chukovskaya discussed the work of 
Zabolotsky, who made a return to 
Russian literature with a reasonably 
full edition of his poems in 1957. 

H His reputation had been won 
“ twenty years earlier, when he 
belonged to the Obereuty, a 
belated group of modernist writers. 

In 1938 he had been arrested and 
he was nol allowed back to Mos¬ 
cow until 1946, At the very end of 
his life he found himself restored 
to favour, as a - prominent Soviet 
poet. His verse was now 
thoroughly acceptable for its per- 

• spieuous style, and a fluency that 
.could rise to eloquence. Like 
’Akhmatova herself he worked in 
the classical tradition; but as 
Chukovskaya saw the results wete 
very different. Akhmatova "alters 
and continues it, while with 
Zabolotsky the classical v?rse 1? 
like a cast from a dead hand. And 
sometimes, it may be, parody,"• 

Behind his impressive, -manner, 
with its spacious eighteenthreentury 
ease.("the gait of- Derahayln") and 
its echoes of nineteenth-century 

E hilosophlcal poets (“the voice of 
aratynsky, the intonation of 
Tyutchev'*) could be sensed,.a dis- 
Ingenuousncss, even • a downright 
falsehood. Chukovskaya herself had 
fought successfully In the office of 
Novy Mir to get a poem of his 
published, “Creators or Roads” (the 
title is pretentious). She was proud 
of this; but she knew that the 
poem - not surpmingljr, fifteen 
years before./van Denisovich - had 
suppressed the truth. Those majes¬ 
tic lines about road building In the 
Arctic regions failed to reveal that 
SS« its heroes were convicts performing 
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slave labour. A patently false pas- e( |j ioI of “— -— 

sage about hearing "day and niglu should have ini l# i-, Tvart * ovs ky, reported words of Isniah Berlin: 
ncninu ihcm/Sialin's speech and the novel Life an*t #r ! Grossman his "Akhmatova and Pasternak gave 
mighty brealhmg/Of Ihc vast popu- the I Ik hi after *« ,e .t5 oldd onl >’ sec me back my motherland." In her 
,® r 4 ™ a5Se * which Imd appeared in years. (It has tw. 0, n Cr ,went y -riv e poetry as a whole, and nof only in 
, , 7 coud be dropped ten years the West.) d (ic u?' y a PP carL ’d in Ihe Poem, memory has exceptional 
And by ,hcn ^balolsky had intransigence ahni.i " a recalls his significance. Chukovskaya suggests 
21 ll , l ; n * P? em that was manifestly cuts in Armenian S ° mc P ro P osed lhat the ke y to all her work lies in 
pcasan,s flnd ‘heir Here was somehnV”? no,es - ,he " Norlhcrn Elegy" that begins 
rfi.t n m tbc cam P s ’ though this author gave himself y ( n 5 an “ T hcre are three epochs in 

■miii ° itffi e8r ’ Q , nd ,hcn no1 f«»y. in the spirit of j an °n , r hc , nfl ,'K?’ remembering”. (This statement, as 
"flJc death. watched him and J a,ad, L We Akhma,ova pointed out, would 

wnv a h«[ S k° r F aa , ds 15 fine <n its means to be n writer * aw whal n a ^ ronl ,he good citizen for whom 
way, but hopelessly Hawed. 4iu _ wiier. "only one epoch exists and that is 

our own”.) Solomon -Volkov in 


Zabolotsky 


^ Akhmatova was . our own”) Solomon -Volkov in 

suffered mould, but of a finer substance Testimony, the record of his con- 

Grossmfl n. . bke Sol*h?nii.i5 versations with Shostakovich, has 



heard with satisfaction from Ids 3 s,xlee n years younger T h ® cons,an ‘ preoccupation of 

deputy that he would never write ?"?■ ^ ame ,n anhood j n the earlv Akhmatova and her friends was to 
poetry again Oi?ce he IllowLd V £*"£*• ln «h«e Two at? to | ive back lheir motherland to the 

himself to (ell Rnkina:"! aii only aSstere poD h uli s . deS ^f- ndants of the Slh**.! Jfv PlC ' Ihe 

a poet, and ifs only of noetrv that aas rere populist radicals who were P ,gh traditions of their literature, 

I can judge. I don 1 ? know, perhaps and subierfu ee Unm A S > in S hypocrisy by "T lnS {hln g sad *hl f that the 

socialism really is beneficial Tor o?her 5 SS 8 ' Akh matova had recem P ast ®°“ ld . be . faced and 

technology. To art it will bring PulhWn^iS 5*“’ abov e all to O ercome ' and b - v ins,sl,n B on the 

death." Yet, belicvine this nr Jt J'. usbkin ! , nnd ft was to the studv nf c ontinuities of Russian cufture and . . . , . . 

any rate suspecting iTin his darker h, \u Wn,,n * s and of Pe hislor y- They had evidence even “ ^dudei! in Reynold! Slone i909-1979, pubUslted by the 

moments, he was 8 happy to accent ? rchit * cture ‘Ja 1 she turned when from the CHmps thflt Akhmatova’s Hut ? ry a, ? d Archaeological Society (42pp. £2J0 

the Order of the Red Banned K ! ,he .i L 920s her difficult^ poc,ry - a littIe ,he worse perhaps 0 900341 2) as n keepsake of the exhibition of Stone’s work In the 

Labour; officially he gave himself J" crea * ed - Pushkin was dearer to - or °f al transmission, could sustain Dorset Count V Museum until September 12. 

out in the correct wmf V to bean £*!! h may bc - than any Ivina '1 ° therS tbe , wil1 10 live - Chukov- 

optimist. although h* p .* rson - he . nev p r diaanp^i -.-j f ka y a noted that a pnme feature of 

sions about the catastrophic effects ? St . her interest in everv her ?” e ? e was itB memorability, and “ *--- 
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this new - and, for practical purpose 
first - edition to be published. 

Baren met his second wife lisa 
Spain, where she had been sent fra 
London as a war correspondent and 
may have been under her influent 
that he began to write these stork 
one or two of which lisa translated an 


equivocations of the dialectic Thnc a - j Past «nak werc nflpo opnaveo towards her with extraor- over forty when he wrote his first small ?™ievea enormous success with I 
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By Alex de Jo nge 
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Nabokov’s Spectral Dimension 
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Nabokov and the Novel 

£7 ? itf! Harvard University 
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novels by the failure of hie u 
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Readers don’t find i, « shot . through. , B lacK 01 sou l ■ She also tackles later 

all the a prioristii asy . e, ther. For True, there are times when Rowe ° p P° nenls such as critics who niHkc 
writinp Nahnl^ ual ‘ty of the overstates^ his case. He. tends to ex- “ e Preposterous assumption that 


-— veil nis novels with a „ 111 ,£r r g**uauy Ugcnis HI -r , u _ _ .L- J .. B 1 
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years or criticn rfnt. 1 ... wlllL, i r.- ior example, -—- »*.»««■. .. , . ... . , 

yet to exhaust- w^no r ®. ad mg have More senously, the book is rather . Man y °f the pieces in this boo, 

discovery of ^ n the important t0 ° modest in its scope. To all in- T he b°°k makes more general ske,ch es rather than stones, bi 
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Keeping up Greek 


By Richard Jenkyns 


nm-riur situation in which children started nmid which they were written. The 

A. E. HILLARD and C. G. DOTTING: Greek very young (anti in which, to sentences which' Hillard and Butting 

Elementary Greek Exercises speak frankly, they were more pre- set fur translation into Greek distantly 

1*7 riiirku/nrth a os pared to be bored than they arc recall the historians and perhaps the 

O 71 sfi 1 *174 A™' nowadays). That situation obtains to- orators; there is no sign that Plato was 

u (up 1344 o _ day only in a small minority of schools, in their minds. For them history con- 

“ all of them probably fee-paying, and sists of political and military narrative; 

altered circumstances require altered their Greece is a land of heralds and 
Eager young authors grow accustomed methods. This is not to say lhat there is cavalry and battles against the Persians 
to Being told by their publishers, in the no interest now in the classics; indeed, in the cause of liberty. Al other times 
indirect but expressive manner lhat there is some evidence that (he kind of and in other places the classical civilizu- 
publishers have, that their works are adventurous pupil who in the 1960s was lions have looked very different. I was 
no more than the rather thin icing on a demanding to be taught Russian is now looking recently at a Russian school- 
much more nutritious cake. Few new asking to learn Greek. The numbers book designed to teach Soviet children 
books make much money: it is the back- are too small for conclusions drawn - aged eleven or so, I should imagine - 
list that counts. How shrewd, then, of from the statistics to be more than about the ancient world. The style of 
Messrs Duckworth a few years back to shaky, hut the figures arc interesting the many colour-plates was instantly 
get hold of the rights to Abbott and none the less. In 1976, when the DES familiar from countless Ladybird 
Mansfield's Greek Grammar, for changed its method of categorizing books (if our leaders ever wish to 
however few the schoolchildren and classical examination subjects, 1,533 encourage detente again, they should 
undergraduates studying Greek these pupils in England and Wales took hold a congress of children's book 
days they will all need this book or G reek O level; in 1978, the last year for illustrators, and nation will speak unto 
something like it, and sales must have whichl have found figures, the number nation). But if the style was familiar, 
been steady if modest. Duckworth was 1,559. In the same two years the the content was less so: picture after 
have since reprinted a number of other figures for A level were 564 and 515 picture showed slaves being chained, 
old schoolbooks, including North nnd respectively. sold, flogged or otherwise abused. One 

Hillard’s Latin and Greek Prose Com- - ... plate alone seemed to echo our own 

position : and now Hillard and Bot- Those figures tell little, what is very e( jucational iconography: crucified fi¬ 
ling's elementary exercises follow in striking is the large increase, over the fiS u B ^jjj jft e j r shapes dramati- 

thelr wake. 5 vYSiSi IS vLS? ii IrL.^rS * al,y da * a g ainst 8 sun coarfie - 

_ , examinations in classical literature ■„ u -ii rtu , i„ 

Will anybody use them? The days of and civilization": from 5,471 to 7,696 at & hiSd thfn! But this mere v 
elegant composition (’’Quippe aui is 0 level, and from 1,529 to 2,133 at A ^ ” d n 2d the aftermath of Snarta- 
ola hat. Jenkyns. but utpote qu\ should level It is reasonable to sunnnse that a ^presented the attermath of bparta 


the many colour-plates was instantly 
familiar from countless Ladybird 
books (if our leaders ever wish to 
encourage detente again, they should 
hold a congress of children's book 


n i a! fnm i sto tn ? i uYt a “d them. Blit no: this merely 

O level, and from 1,529 to 2J33 at A rC p resenlet j t h e aftermath of Sparta- 
level. It is reasonable to suppose that a rn ^. E ,_ v _ r _ vn u 
substantial proportion of these candi- cus revo11 ’ 


begins his foreword to Reading Greek, 

the much praised language course available. Still more intriguing is a through the medium ot a cook called 
published in 1978 under the auspices of recent survey of A level candidates in SPQR, which featured the daily life of 
the Joint Association of Classical more than two dozen different subjects a little squirt called Publius. Publius (1 
Teachers (JACT), with these words: (though here again the caveat must be forget-bis full name) was in fact a 
"There is one criterion, and one only, ma( ie th?t the numbers for classics historical character, or at least his 
by which a course for the learners of a W ere much smaller than for the other name was, as it had been taken from 
language no longer spoken should be subjects). This showed that a higher the tombstone of a youth found some- 
judged: the efficiency and speed with proportion of those doing classics got where along the Appian Way. Slavery 


dates come from schools at which The social history of the ancient 
Greek, and perhaps Latin too, is not world was taught at my own school 
available. Still more Intriguing is a through the medium of a book called 
recent survey of A level candidates in SPOR. which featured the dailv life of 


lansuaBe no longer spoken should be subjects). This showed that a higher the tombstone of a youth found some- 
judged: the efficiency and speed with proportion of those doing classics got where along the Appian Way. Slavery 
which it brings them to the stage of to university to read the subject of their featured here too but in the very 
reading texts in the original language f irs t choice than those doing any other different form of the lovable old door- 
with precision, understanding and en- subject. That somewhat ambiguous keeper, who was kept chained up atthe 
joyment.’’ That is true; but it is also statistic might suggest that classics entrance to the house and treated 
likely that the learner will not achieve provides an easy route into university, rather like a favourite collie dog. 
the desired precision and understand- but it is counterbalanced by the re- Publius was particularly sweet to him. 
ing unless he tests hls appreciation of markable finding.that the proportion This virtuous and sentimental child 
the language by translating English of students who obtained an A and two earned the dislike of us all, and there 
phrases and sentences into it, and B grades or better at A level was higher wns general satisfaction when Chapter 
Reading Greek rightly provides oppor- among classicists than among any other Six saw him falling ill. And then 
tunities for this exercise to be attemp- subject except medicine anaveterinary suddenly - oh ioy] - the truth dawned 
ted. If Hillard and Bolting has a use medicine. Trie natural inference is that upon us. Publius' name was. taken 
today, it must presumably be as a classics is still attracting a disprop- from a real ancient Roman; the real 
supplement, selectively used, to some ortionate number of the most gifted Publius had died young; the fictional 
more modern course. sixth-formers. Publius whs destined for the same fate 


For it cannot be claimed that it is an 
entertaining book. The compilers de¬ 
liberately confined the vocabulary to 
the commonest words, and someone 
trying to work through all the exercises 

would probably find them wearisomely make for minority subjects. Why has ™* 
repetitive, unless he could do them t h at hope been so bitterly y dis- away leaving a few parting words ar 
very fast. As It happens, the standard appointee!?). We have to accept that remimscent In their ™projdag charao- m 

Greek textbooks of the past seem in dS ek will not in the foreseeable future 1 M ,2! d < 

general to lack the idiosyncratic charm return t0 those schools ft 0m which it Henry Ktag. Tbe Iwabte_old_door- 

of some of their Latin counterparts. has been lost . Ihe fight to keep Latin is kecpcr was frecd m hls memory - B 

There is no equivalent in Abbott and now on This is a battle whicn should The direct ancestor of SPQR and- cl 
Mansfield to the gender rhymes In concern B ]{ those who believe in the other books like it is Wilhelm Becker’s st 
Kennedy s Latin Primer, and who, va j ue of studying arts subjects at all, for Gallus, a highly didactic account of Ihe ai 
once he has learnt them, can forget the without Latin you are crippled in the life of a Roman youth, first published H 
terse, incantatory lyricism of the verses s j u dy of English or any other modem . in 1838 and followed two years later by B 
teaching the use or prepositions? A, European literature, and the historians a Greek counterpart, Cnarikles, The w 
abs, absq ue, co ram, de, Palam, cum, are hardly in a better case. (If anyone appearance of these works, which were w 

onri py and p ” Nnf thfll tHrcp rnumPB _i_ e __i _ r 1 . . rv 


ortionate number of the most gifted Publius had died young; the fictional 
sixth-formers. Publius was destined for the same fate 

imihah, -i _ i„„i, „„ (mainly, no doubt, so that ancient 

m ^ ner ^ al!,lom, “ uld ta properly 


th^to te M? (Incidentd^ , 1 back in SS'JSJTffi 


advantage of the huge new comprehen- 
sives would be the provision they could 
make for minority subjects. Why has 
that hope been so bitterly dis¬ 
appointed?). We have to accept that 
Greek will not in the foreseeable future 
return to those schools from which it 


Conversations 


The sounds of freight-trains, the old 
stories of the night, that they're coming 
to get you, that they will take you with them, 
but what remains is no more than 
the rustling that’s always there, 

or the grey of a windstill sea in 
the evening, maybe underneath there is 
still a very slow breathing, but 
you can’t see it, a sleep 
so deep, so for good, as long 

as you live, something like that, she says. And I who 
never wanted these conversations, who have never 
had an answer, because I, too, 
don't know a name for what I don't 
hear and don’t see, but am lying 

now against her body, I think of her 
as if she were a child that isn’t a child 
anymore, of the sounds of 
the night, the colour of the old 
summers by the sea. 


Or she says nothing, is only silent. 

It Is true, further and further away 
the soft freight-trains disappear into the night, 
they came to get me, but I didn’t go, 1 stay 
and listen until I hear nothing anymore. 

Or she is deads till, it is as if she were asleep. 

I see her lying, and indeed in her 
body lives the secret of the swaying 
in a windstill sea. 3 keep on 
looking until I see nothing anymore. 

There is, I say, and I think, it isn’t there. 

The words I use to say: there has been a time 
and it has gone now, there is 
a place and this, too, is deserted, 
they are consolation, but for what. 

Not for what has been, for but far later: 

I hear, but the silence after, 

I see, but what Is no more, 

I think, but about what. 


with the real world. We autihilly learnt f or a jj a d historian, for it is a part of years, reflected the nineteenth-century 
that absq tie governed the ablative, but history to try to understand how the idea that the domestic life of a people 
I can still remember the start of minds of those who governed, thought; was the key to Its history, a conception 
surprise with which I first came acroB created or invented were furnished, that was created by such diverse influ- 
the word m an original Lahn text; and 1 ar jd without some appreciation of the ences as the excavations at Pompeii 
no more expected to find merges, classicstharattefopf,cannot be 1 made, 1 )’ and Herculaneum; the;novels of Sir 
sheaf, or curcuho, wjwvu; used ,by an.. ^ f or Greek, there are some devoted Walter Scon,'and the cosiness of the 
authentic Roman author than I ant cl- teachers instructing a pupil'or two in Biedermeierzelt. It may be: that the 
pated meeting the square on tne the lunch-break or after hours; many Buccess of Becker and hls disciples had 
hypotenuse m the course or my daily sixth-formers go to Cheltenham or one a bad effect upon classical education, 
u* e - of the other summer schools run by putting social history into a compait- 

The covers and title-pages of Latin JACT for a fortnight studying Greek meat of Its own; the cultural life ot the 
textbooks, too, were more susceptible intensively and by all accounts enjoy- ancient world became the lighter side 
of emendation than the Greek. Every ably; universities are now well used to of classical learning, separate from the 
schoolboy knows about Kennedy’s teaching undergraduates Greek from serious business of prose composition 
Eating Primer. There used also to be a scratch. Schools which have kept and exact linguistic understanding, 
book teaching Latin verse composition Greek coqldl surely be more clever with * . - -^ f o^lng 

entitled C//vto, "the slope”. Th« word seu.toeemmonfor 

appeared in capital letters on the sixllwormers to oe given tne option . ui*,i'hs social and cultural hislorv 
cover, and by a few strokes of the pen it between Greek and German. Eaucn- ,. tcac £in g . 0 f t j, e language! 
amid be transformed Othmus, ttonaUy this is ^nonsense^n view of Indeed , the hlsiorfan of the future may 
“we hate it'. Another Latin verse the long .tyranny of Greece over fin(j il a soarce of i ns ight Into the 
primer was called Afaro Magister, it was Gemany^ preoccupations of the late twentieth 

years before I discovered that this Goethe to Hitler and Hofmannsthal, Kmujv (though he should probably 
phrase, “Naso the teacher", was a those planning to read German at for the research in¬ 
quotation from Publius Ovidtus Naso ^ r yb “rests of Sir Kenneth Dover). Here 

himself and that what the poet claimed sfiidred romeP r«*k a ^ h | 0 l- c g": t0 o slavery is prominent, though less as 
to teach was the art of seduction, SJSV the SS?woff of GeriMn «' l XP e of economic system than for its 
Hillard and Sotting was origMy . SiXta? * ?- ' ^ so%dmoral effec«.'nieexploita- 

devlsed for use at Colet Court Prepara- P . ;' . Iw^-bf-women, thB^coll^Mp of a 

tory School and the lowest forms Of St Textbooks, however simple, can tell traditional morality, and above all sex 
Paul’s School and it was deliberately ' us : something about how their compil- are the dominant themes. The iUustra- 
pianned -to lead up to North and ers viewed antiquity; they may even, tions are lavish and in every sense 
Hillard.- In other words, it supposes a tell, us something about the society, revealing. The stuejent is required at an 


early stage to understand such useful 
terms as eras, porue and ta aphrodisla: 
I have searched through Hillard and 
Botllng for any occurrence of these 
words, but in vain. 

St Paul’s School, for which Hillard 
and Botting was originally written, has 
moved from the sombre gothic splen¬ 
dours of West Kensington to new 
premises on the banks of the river at 
Barnes; through those bright, clean 
classrooms Ihc ghosts of Victorian 
schoolmasters do not walk. But Abbott 
and Mansfield and likewise North and 
Hillard were in part the products of 
Bristol, for both Mansfield and North 
were assistant masters at Clifton Col¬ 
lege, where, as well as upon any spot 
of English ground, the spirit of upper- 
class Edwardian boyhood can be re¬ 
captured; the smell of boiled cabbage 
and Latin, of imperialism and fair play 
is almost palpable. Here is the chapel 
in which Newboll learnt ‘To set the 
Cause above renown, To love the game 
beyond.(he prize, To honour, while 
you strike him down. The'foe that 
comes with fearless eyes." Here are the 


Rutger Kopland 

Irmislated from die Dutch 
by Ria Leigh'-Looliuizeu 


Road, once celebrated by our present 

f ioet laureate (“Now that l have retired 
ram the bank I have more leisure time 
for church finance"), there now loom 
strange new shapes: the blunt-ended 
nluxninium-sheathed spire of Ail Saints 
Church and, odder still, the soaring 
concrete fins of the Roman Catholics 1 
super new snace-age cathedral, This 
curious collocation of the otd- 
fnshioned and the. new, of the strange 
and the familiar, may perhaps stand as 
a symbol for the teaching or classics in 
our schools today, an enterprise still 
rooted in nineteenth-century soil but 
growing.out of it into new and some¬ 
times experimental forms. Latin and 
Greek face a tough challenge, but 
there is now some nope that tney will 
emerge from this challenge looking 
stronger and more attractive. Perhaps 
the reprinting of Hillard and Botting, 
useful or qot, is a straw in the wina. 

Delectus ex iambis ei diegis graects, 
edited by M. L. West (295 pp, Oxford 
University Press: the Clarendon 
Press. £7.95. 0 19 814589 6) brings 


awaited the result of the cricket match. 
(And what cricket! A plaque at the side 
of the field commemorates the fact lhat 
here a batsman made the highest score 
ever recorded anywhere in the world: 
six hundred and something runs.) A 
darker note also obtrudes: the view 
from that famous close to the cricket 
field is now blocked by a niassive 
monument to. the old boys killed in the 
Boer Wax, a reminder of a world where - 
colonels died and Gatlings jammed in 
good earnest. To one side stands the 

S ' vay built to commemorate the 
of the Greqt War, and between 
the two memorials ia large statue, too 
large, of an old boy whom between the 
wars the school thought it appropriate 
to honour: Field-Marshal Lord Haig. 

: In such;.a. setting the past hardly 
seems a foreign country at all. And yet 
beyond the' playing-fields, behind the 
big square subfusc villas Fcmbfokp 


edited by M. L. West (295 pp, Oxford 
University Press: the Clarendon 
Press. £7.95. 0 19 .814589 6) brings 
together the largely mutilated remains 
of Greek eiegaic and iambic verse in an 
accessible format, it includes, as 
West's large-scale edition in two 
volumes could nof, the very substan¬ 
tial new fragment of Archilochus 
which Merkelbach and West .first 
published in 1974 (and yhich was 
reprinted as an appendix to Profes¬ 
sor Lloyd-Jones’s Females of the Spe¬ 
cies along with a translation). Each 
new discovery of this kind tends to 
close .the circle of classical scho¬ 
larship. Now we know why 
Hesychius the lexicographer tells us 
that someone used the expression 
"besides the divine business" to 
mean “besides sexual Intercourse". It 
is Archilochus, outspoken as ever, 
who, finding that Neobule. is losing 
her charm as. she grows older. Is 
trying to seduce her younger sister 
into , gratifying him by reminding her 
that "the pleasures; of Aphrodite are 
many", .. . .. 

k.m. 
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FICTION 


Safe ian din 


By I lolly IClcy 

I.AL'Kii: ClM.tVIN: 

Tile I.niif Pilgrim 
211pp. O'IIihn. 

II OH 2214.17 7 

" The iilca nf loininiUL-il. M-tikd lnvc 
i:, .is runuU' to a romantic as lunar 
soil." Thus *mt* nf J auric (‘nlwin's 
nmlilie-class WASP heroines aphonsl- 
ically pigeonholes emotion before 
concent rating oil practical problems, 
the RSfiliiliiin ul which provides her 
not only with immediate fulfilment 
hut also ivilli the will-power to con¬ 
tinue lo uviiid monogamy. All the 
heroines of the thirteen stones in 
The Long Pilgrim are pi one to dee- 
lamlioiis such us "Woe ic» those who 
get ivh.it they desire", "I don’t want 
Mui.il life. I "want love, or nothing 1 ', 
or “When you fall in love like dial, 
it si I ikes like a disease, and ymi can 
understand why in net couth-century 
poets fell they were either sick with 
love or dying of it". ’I his kind of 
Jean Hhy.sian altiimlini/ing in John 
(,'hecver country would soon pull, 
were il not that most of these 
women, before veuliuinu on to the 
highwirc of a complicated love affair, 
have provided themselves with the 


gs 

siiteiv-uets o| a lnvinj:. losed taniily 
and ii ■•alisfying i"l*. 

filirftahelh, in "An frhM'.i.shimted 
Story", distances lieiself fioui hei 
ileiiiiiiidiiig parents when they insist 
that Ik-i fntitie lies with then heM 
trie lids' sou Nelson. She calls him 
her "chifdhoiul disease": hut 

ahlinugli he priggish))' hakes cookies 
for his’mother's birthday, piny* chess 
with his father and wtii'ps himself up 
warmly in die cold, his example 
teaches her how little it takes to 
please, and Imw |u protect hetself. 
She is mature enough not to rebel 
overtly, lice enough eventually to 
choose Nelson lor herself, in “De¬ 
lia’s Father", the daughter of "peo¬ 
ple who hud money instead o| im¬ 
agination" is infatuated with u CVech 
ione. Ultimately, her close observa¬ 
tion and ana lysis of him save hvi 
fioui obsession: 

When he was with his wife he 
looked .subdued ami solicitous, 
emoiul as lie took her arm. lie 
held her just close enough in make 
the hearts of his other conquests 
jump, shun Id they ever run into 
him when lie was with his wife. 
That closeness announced a bond 
understood only hy the two of 
diem ... 

One kiss is enough to give 


Psittacine situations 


Contingent lives 


By Lindsay Duguid 

KATIIE.EKN CON LON: 
Consequences 

1‘Jlpp. Macdonald Fulura. £*.95. 
U 354 047132 


Jane Eyre's apostrophe "Header, I 
married liitn", which has since conu 1 
to seem characteristic of a certain 
type of novel, could now be replaced 
with its modern equivalent: “Render, 
I should never have married hint". 
Kathleen Con ion's latest novel Con¬ 
sequences deals with this topic almost 
exclusively. The book's title refers to 
its exploration of the dire effects of 
marrying the wrong man, the frustrat¬ 
ion ana unhappiness which follow a 
moment of infatuation: “how could 
she have known that eyes capable of 
reflecting worship could alsn in time 
reflect boredom, and indifference. 


Old girls 


By David Nokes 

KLIZAUETII NORTH; 

Dames 

274pp. Jonathan Cape. £6.95. 

0 224 01900 7 . 

Elizabeth North's latest novel seems 
to be a diary, though she counter¬ 
feits fiction by allocating her 
meandering interior monologues 
among half u dozen grown-up 
schoolgirls. Mousey (Hilary Muun- 
cey) herself keeos a journal, which is 
a microcosm of the novel: 

She hits had in life this diary which 
became a conversation book, with 
things of interest she hns heard, 
with anecdotes - her own ami 
other people's - points of view and 
notes on films and plays she’s 
seen, ft’s fairly full or interesting 
things. . . . 

But a commonplace book filled with 
“interesting things" is hardly a sub¬ 
stitute for the artistic patterning we 
expect from a novel. Mousey's anx¬ 
ious tone suggests the compilation of 
a curriculum vitae or UCCA form. If 
she mentions enough hobbies it must 
prove how interesting she really is - 
what a good all-rounder. Unfortu¬ 
nately. it merely confirms her im¬ 
maturity. The women in this novel 
remain schoolgirls nil their lives, 
though they do contrive to matric¬ 
ulate into marriages with kindly men. 


and, ultimately, dislike". 

To illustrate this tragic comm on- 

[ ilacc of modern literature the author 
ms traced the fortunes of a family in 
a series of ten stories, each showing 
that what happens when you grow 
up is disillusionment. It is very far 
from being u soap opera or dynastic 
saga. The family is not a solid mid¬ 
dle-class affair (though the first 
slory, "Consequences . doe:, de¬ 
scribe such an establishment) but a 
despar ale collection of contingent 
lives encompassing formeT mistress¬ 


es, half-brothers, impotent husbands 
and next-door neighbours. Unis Vi, 
who marries Ron in the first story in 
order to escape from home, is secii as 
an awkward twenty-four-year-old vir¬ 
gin, a frustrated wife, a bitter widow 
and finally a dying and neglected 
mother, but her story is interspersed 
with the stories of Ron’s illegitimate 
son, Vi’s daughter Margaret Rose, 
ami timid Veronica, the daughter of 
Nancy next door. The setting is one 


f-.llAtk'lh Ilk' o Ullage tu li * HU 

sin.dl-liiwii a invention anti her sia* 
fiiliti remains intact. l'»»lly, in ‘Tanii* 
ly /{.'tppmevi". is mat tied to Iter 
ecuMitric parents, boring husband. 
hv«i perfect ihiklicit and her presti¬ 
gious job. Privacy, the missing ingred¬ 
ient. is provided hv her Invei. Lin¬ 
coln, atul with good sense and liming 
she manages to have them all. Hie 
only weak character is the fey single 
guest in "The L>»iK' Pilgrim", who 
relies heavily *j» the sent liu i«>ns iru- 
isms of an* Isadora Wing and on 
dated Holden Caulfield jokes - 
though she inn keeps her job and 
gels tier man in the end. 

The best story is “The Achieve of, 
the Mastery of the Thing"; the only 
one in which the central love affair is 
not between a man and a woman. 
Hopkins's wmilhdU'i is a rue(apl«u 
lor marijuana. and a liaison between 
“Prolessor Thorne Speuer's stoned 
wife" and the inanimate, in a care¬ 
fully imagined l%(is campus ambi¬ 
ence. furnishes scope for descriptive 
humour. 

because of Laurie Cnlwiu's de¬ 
tached sense of the absurd mid be¬ 
cause she docs nut cheat, she is able, 
in this assured second collection of 
stories, to exploit a demanding genre 
to the Tull and sustain a potentially 
risky theme without descending into 
bathos. 


It's not clear xvhal Elizabeth North 
means to indicate hy tin’s constrict¬ 
ion. She neither condemns nor con¬ 
dones the world of gym slips, hockey 
pitches and dormitories that she de¬ 
scribes. The style of her prose varies 
only between the self-conscious 
adolescent flush of interior mono¬ 
logue, and the vacuous breeziness of 
an Old Girls' newsletter, with which 
the novel begins: 

Oenone (Mevnell) Strickland has 
kept up music and still plays in a 
quartet. Tamara (Preston) Kniehl 
star ted painting when she broke a 
leg and is "amazed lo find that 
people like my daubs." Alison 
(Henderson) Gravely wants any¬ 
one who’s passing through the 
Outer Hebrides to come and see 
her weaving shop. "We have cone 
primitive and left ‘the rat race* far 
behind!" 

"Domes" is the name of the school 
that all these girls, their mothers and 
their daughters, attend. Its taboos 
and rituals of chapel, "silent hour", 
“the plunge" are the formative con¬ 
cepts by which all later experiences, 
with men, with Africa, with the 
BBC. are judged and found wanting. 
It is a sensitive, occasionally amusing 
and, I’m sure, highly accurate novel. 
The com rust between the rebellious 
Erica and the inevitably . timid 
Mousey is well developed,’if fairly 
predictable. Yet in the main, the 
rambling meditations, buck and forth 
in time, seem rather aimless to one 
outside the sorority. 


of lowcr-middle-class poverty and 
Northern provincialism (the cvocut- 
ivc Southport sand dunes, which 
were also the background for okl- 
fashioned adolescent disturbances in 
Beryl Bainbridge’s Harriet Said). 
The time moves from the ]94fls 
through to the present day, when 
some hope is held out in a post-pill 
era in which there arc fewer un¬ 
wanted children and hasty marriages 
uml more opportunities tin women. 
The dreary 1950s arc particularly 
well done: shabby dance halls, out¬ 
dated respectability, chilblains And 
National Service arc a material part 
of the general misery. 

Apart from the connections establ¬ 
ished between the characters (they 
appear and rennpenr in each other's 
stories in less dominant roles), their 
lives ore linked by themes of loneli¬ 
ness and emotional deprivation 
which are used as ail explanation for 
their various depressing fates ("All 
my fife I longed for relatives, proper 
relatives: sisters, brothers, a mother, 
a father: people who would listen, 
people who would care ... ”, 
“Perhaps if my parents bad supplied 
me with that [love] at an earlier 
stage I would have been safer, I 
wouldn’t necessarily have accepted 
the first person who offered it 1 ’.) 
Common to all the stories, too, is the 
figure of a shy and vulnerable girl 
wno risks all by marrying to escape 
her family. As personified by Vi and 
Veronica, she is contrasted with the 
more assured but more repellent fig¬ 
ures of Gwen (an ATS good-time 
girl), the noxious Margaret Rose and 
Veronica's bracing friend Angela. 
AD these (another Bainbridge 
theme) are instruments of ruin for 
(he passive heroines, urging her on, 
plaguing her and introducing her to 
unsuitable men. The moral is not 
"do not marry”, though; il is more 
like "be careful whom you choose", 
and a message of independence is 
spelt out in the final story, "Vigil", 
in which the now-divorced Veronica, 
having rejected the temptations of a 
sexually exciting affair, contemplates 
her marriage to the promising- 
sounding Alistair: “What was the 
point of blame, of haling? I may be 
the result of what you made me, she 
thought, but only in part, surely, 
only in part. There’s more than 
heredity, there’s more than environ¬ 
ment, there's . . . individuality, un¬ 
iqueness, the wild card." 

Consequences is no worse than 
many other novels which explore the 
hermetic narine of marital disillusion 
and il is persuasive in its depiction of 
the variations of personal despair. 
Kathleen Conlon is short on irony, 
however, and the addition of a philos¬ 
ophy of pure contingency has not 
introduced variety to a monotonous 
theme. 


By David Proftmio 

MICHAEL HASS!: 

The Killed 1’iirrul 

2(Vipp. Hie Molcinliiinr Picks. iO.Sii. 
(I O/MDMJ i5 I 


"How can you he Jewish nntl n 
Scotsman?" teases Aimi. "I’m nut 
Jewish”, retorts (lie youthful Drum¬ 
mond Cranks, raising liis kilt and 
silently displaying his unci re u incised - 
ness. thereby disowning for the first 
time his father's Jewish origins. This 
concern with national traditions and 
family practices continues to inform 
Michael Bassi’s entertaining first 
novel, and is not the last appearance 
•>f Jjj.s In-jo's Jorrnjilahlc "killed 
miracle". 

Drummond is the cider son of 
Rohby Cranks, u staunchly tradition¬ 
al second generation Edinburgh 
jeweller, and of Hilary, a fastidiously 
houseproud mother who, at the start 
of (lie hook, is (lying of a nasty 
complaint called French Polisher’s 
Lungs. Refusing to comply with his 
father's wishes Hint he become an 
apprentice in the family workshops, 
Drummond sets up an independent 
business where Ids college-learnt ex¬ 
pertise makes flint fast money. This 
progress away from his family ami 
into the lurid world of modern Edin¬ 
burgh society eventually takes him (u 
the Kilted Parrot, n tasteless anil 
exclusive tartan restaurant which 
epitomizes the fiercely commercial¬ 
ized face of traditional Scotland 
which he begins to embrace. The 
owner of the joint, the sinister 
Bogart Johanson, subsequently en¬ 
tices Drummond into partnership in 
the Floating Parrot, a converted sew- 
ngc-duniper-turncd-casino, and it is 
on this kitsch shrine to materialism, 
replete with dorie pillars, that Drum¬ 
mond, once again in amorous con¬ 
frontation with Aimi, aevidentally 
u /mvhnni.sii i lh.it id list nr: 
all the other guests horn the hold 
into the sea, thus neatly disposing of 
his accumulated problems. 

It is an enviably convenient nmve, 
and provides an apt, dismissive close 
to this episodic novel. Not every 


example ot Uassi’s careInlly con¬ 
trived n a native procedure is as for¬ 
tunate. however, loi there ate many 
instances where subtlety is sacrificed 
in a single punch-line oi pun. In¬ 
deed, it is characteristic of his style 
that those elements which pi ovule 
must amusement and intrigue can as 
easily collapse into banality: ai rest¬ 
ing similes deteriorate info cliches 
witli mi apparent purudic puipose 
("his hair plowing like some de¬ 
mented Greek god figure"); the 
often genuinely witty dramatic 
sketches elsewhere lapse into lament¬ 
able B-movic scripting (“He’d spoken 
without thinking and was sin prised 
at himself. ‘Why did you come?’ ft 
was a leading question and he knew 
it. i had to see you’. ‘1 like you hut 
l don’t love you’"). There is a simil¬ 
ar disparity in his huge cast of cliai- 
actcrs: some, like Aiini’s massive 
American husband, Red, are suc¬ 
cessful caricatures featuring in the 
many eighteciith-ccnlury-style farc¬ 
ical scenes; but on occasions the 
bizarre seems to be gratuitous, ns in 
the case of Montmorency McGovern, 
an eccentric doorman with a tin leg, 
who is metamorphosed by degrees 
into Hitler - though, to his chagrin, 
he is finally mistaken for the Evening 
Tunes "Chauffeur for a Day’’. 

The busy weave of the novel is 
concerned (o show the way in which 
people attempt to outwit circum¬ 
stance, to forge an existence indepen¬ 
dent of their origins, and, not suipiis- 
ingly, end up falling foul ol their 
aspiiations. Ibis is lumlly a new 
theme, hut the central figuie of 
Drummond energizes the novel ami 
organizes its excesses: with the sur¬ 
real opportunism of a Donlcavv 
character he moves. app.uoutly un¬ 
scathed, from one social arena to 
another, and, ns the illustration mi 
the cover suggests, lie becomes him¬ 
self a kind of kilted panol. combin¬ 
ing the uniform of the outwardly 
respectable woiltl ot the Edinburgh 
gold-diggers with his hcrcdituiy psit- 
faciiic physiognomy II tin boo I. p in 
places iniuriatiugiy ovciwritten, it is 
saved hy the lively truthfulness of 
Drummond's personality, and it is 
not surprising to discover that Mr 
Uassi, himself of dual nationality, is 
a jeweller fioui Edinburgh. 


Historical processes 


By Neil Taylor 

john Tom 

The Dew 

235pp. W. H. Allen. £7.95. 
0 491 02745 I 


The Dew completes a quartet of 
novels (the others being The 
Bargees , 1969; The Wedge. 1972; The 
Underground Tree, L978) which fol¬ 
lows tne interrelated lives of certain 
families from the Potteries during 
the past century. The Underground 
Tree was set in the late 1960s, while 
The Dew steps back two generations 
to the First World War and expands 
on an incident referred to briefly in 
The Wedge and The Underground 
Tree as part of the Buller family’?, 
private folk-lore. This is the giving of 
a copy of News From Nowhere by a 
young relative of the local Earl to 
Joe Buller, a young man literally 
undermining the Earl’s estate. Wil¬ 
liam Morris s book represents for the 
miner the beginning of a journey of 
self-awareness and political educa¬ 
tion; even though his socialist vision 
darkens, it is handed on in the other 
novels to his son and then to his 
granddaughter. 

Most of the characters in The Dew 
ponder the significance of their own 
lives. Merely learning the phrase 
"objective historical phenomenon" 
from his tutor in the North Staffs 
Miners’ Higher Education Movement 
had once seemed to give Joe the 
power to change his and others’ des¬ 
tinies. After the death of his mother, 
however, he comes to know that 
everything that happens lo him is the 
opposite of what he would have 
wanted, for “he had been taken up 
by the historical process and it was 
going to have its way with him". The 


story ends with his death in the hist 
World War. 

The novel's title arises out uf a 
passage at its opening. While in¬ 
specting a spidei's web Joe "realized 
with a shock dial the jewels of the 
intersections were not dew as he had 
at first thought, hut tiny wutcr-hluc 
flies. The spidci suddenly awoke 
from her hot trance and plaited the 
threads to snatch one of her vic¬ 
tims". John Toft's attempt is tu per¬ 
suade the render of the beauty and 
complexity of the material world, but 
also of the simple, often cruel, prin¬ 
ciples operating through it. Unfortun¬ 
ately, two sets of factors work 
against the novel’s creation of a 
sense of life. 

There are, firstly, the formal fac¬ 
tors. The novel is short but the plot 
is insufficiently dynamic and the 
characters arc insufficiently original 
to cope with a social ranee as ambi- 
tuus as that of Bleak flnuw. And 
while each new chapter moves to the 
viewpoint of a different character 
(refusing to settle for one rather than 
another) the resulting balletic effect 
is ultimately static. Secondly, there 
arc the ideas. Toft is - capable of deft, 
humorous, keen-eyed writing (as in 
his collection of stories about 
Malaysia published in 1973. The 
House of the Arousing, where the 
relation to aulobiogiaphy and there¬ 
fore to history was prubably easier to 
deal with) but here he is driven to 
opt for the typical at the expense of 
the unique and he is sometimes 
caught asserting what hasn’t been 
adequately dramatized. The French 
Lieutenant's Woman has similar 
weaknesses but when that hook 
appeared FowJes’s ideas about his¬ 
tory and fiction had the bite of wil¬ 
fulness and novelty. The Dew's his¬ 
tory and fiction are excessively pre- 
digested. and too many ripples of 
melodrama disturb the surface of 
what is nevertheless a well- 
intentioned novel. 
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BARBARIANS AMD 
ROMANS, A.D. 410-584 
The Techniques of 
Accommodation 
WALTER GOITART 
"A wholly in:w Interpretation . . . 
Accordlmj to Idoffaitl, the Roman 
government gave hie barbarians 
not fractions of the estates 
themselves, but the tax revenues 
payable on these fractions. There 
was no great change on the 
ownership of land. . . . Professor 
Qoffart argues his case clearly, 
forcefully, and at length."— E. A 
Thompson, Times Literary 
Supplement. 

£ 14.60 

THE GROWTH OF THE 
LAW IM MEDIEVAL 

RUSSIA 

DANIEL H. KAISER 

By examining the growth or legal 
Institutions and concepts in Russia 
from the 12th to the 15th 
centuries, Daniel Kaiser shows 
how the process of legal change 
reflects a gradual transformation 
of the political life, social relations, 
and accepted values of a 
traditional society. In doing so, he 
challenges not only the accepted 
views of this period found In 
Soviet historiography but also the 
pioneering Western studies of 
medieval Russian law. 

£14.60 

THREE BRITISH 
REVOLUTIOMS: 1641, 
1688, 1776 

Edited by J. G. A. POCOCK 
In this collection of essays, a 
group of distinguished American 
and British historians explores the 
relations between the American 
Revolution and its predecessors, 
the Puritan Revolution of 1641 and 
the Qlorlous Revolution of 1688. 

By locating the Puritan Revolution ■ 
at the beginning rather than at the 
end of a historical period, and by 
focusing directly on the transition 
from a Tudor to a Whig aristocratic 
order, these scholars offer a new 
perspective on ail three revolutions 
and crystallize recent research in 
this area. 

Folger institute Essays, published 
for the Folger Shakespeare 
Library. 

Cloth, £18.90. Limited Paperback 
Edition, £7.20 








RUSSIFICATION IN THE 
BALTIC PROVINCES AND 
FINLAND, 1855-1914 
Edited by EDWARD C. THADEN 
Accompanying (he gradual 
systematization ol government 
and modernization of society In 
Russia during the)clonus of the 
1860s was a policy of Russification 
toward Finland and the Baltic 
provinces of Estland. Livland, and 
Kurland. From a variety of group 
and national perspectives, five 
scholars here depict the 
formulation, Implementation, and 
effect of this policy. They pay 
particular attention to the Impact 
of Russia's administrative and 
cultural integration on the lives of 
the Baltic peoples. 

Ulus. Cloth, £23.30. Limited 
Paperback Edition, £10.30 

SCIENCE AND POLITY IN 
FRANCE AT THE END OF 
THE OLD REGIME 
CHARLES C. GILLISPIE 
By the end of the 18th century, 
French science predominated in 
the world to a degree that may 
well have been unmatched by any 
other scientific establishment. 
Charles Gllllsple studies the history 
of the Intersections between 
science and polity and shows how 
this Interaction was related to the 
move for reform In government 
and later, to the French 
Revolution. 

Ulus. £23.30 













THE PAPERS OF 
WOODROW WILSON 

Volume 35: October 1915- 

January 1916 

ART HUR S. LINK, Editor 

DAVID W. HIRST. Senior 

Associate Editor 

JOHN E. LITTLE, Associate 

Editor 

Volume 35 finds President Wilson 
beset on ail sides by different 
problems: the second Arabic crisis, 
the Lusitania case, the government 
of Venustiano Carranza, and the 
British blockade of the Central 
Powers. The volume also records 
the origins or the Wilson-House 
peace plan and the early stages of 
House's peace mission of J 916. 
Illus. £17.50 

LIPTAKO SPEAKS 
History from Oral Tradition In 
Africa 

PAUL IRWIN 

In an attempt to determine how 
much historians can learn about 
the past from oral traditions, Paul 
Irwin studies those of Liptako, now 
a part of Upper Volta but In the 
19th century an emirate in one of 
West Africa's great Imperial 
systems. In doing so, he 
demonstrates both the limitations 
and the possibilities of oral 
tradition as an historical source, 
provides basic data on the 
precolonial history of Liptako 
Itself, and offers a sampling of 
fascinating tales. 

2 maps. £10.80 


THE LIMITS OF REFORM THE EARLY ISLAMIC 


IN THE ENLIGHTENMENT 
Attitudes toward Education of 
the Lower Classes In 
Eighteenth-Century Prance 
HARVEY CHISICK 
Examining the attitudes toward the 
education of the lower classes In 
18th-century France, Harvey 
Chlsick discovers that the 
consensus of enlightened opinion 
opposed anything more than the 
most basic Instruction In the skills 
of literary and occupational and 
physical training. From tills 
observation, he moves to the 
wider Issue of contemporary social 
theory, which he finds to be more 
conservative than generally has 
been believed. 

£13.20 


CONQUESTS 
FRED McGRAW DONNER 
In an original contribution to the 
cloudy debate on the nature and 
causes of the Islamic conquests In 
Syria and Iraq during the sixth and 
seventh centuries, Fred Donner 
argues for a necessary distinction 
between the causes of the 
conquests, the causes of their 
success, and the causes of 
subsequent Arab migrations to the 
Fertile Crescent Ultimately, he: 
contends, all three were the result 
of an Islamic movement with a 
powerful Internal dynamic of its 
own and not of some deterministic 
or accidental historical process. 
Princeton Studies on the Hear 
East 

5 maps. £11.70 






THE STRUCTURE OF 
THUCYDIDES' HISTORY 
HUNTER H. RAWLINGS 111 
In a new micl controversial 
(nterpivUilinn of the fllcinry 
structure of Thucydides' history of 
the Peloponnesian War, Hunter 
Rawlings contends that Thucydides 
consciously divided the war Into 
two parallel ten-year conflicts with 
a period of nominal peace in the 
middle. This, he suggests, led the 
historian to make explicit and 
Implicit comparisons and contrasts 
between the two ten-year wars, 
even to the point of composing 
parallel speeches at critical points 
in each narrative. All of this led to 
an account shaped to show 
readers how they should grasp the 
discrete events of history. 
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the first modern biography of this 
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demonstrates McCosh's 
significance for Scottish and 
American philosophy and for 
American education. 
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In this study of English political 
leadership from 1572 to 1588, 
Wallace MacCaffrey emphasizes the 
range of problems posed by the 
Reformation a generation earlier. 
During these years, the 
Elizabethan regime was challenged 
by Protestant and Catholic dissent 
external relations with the 
continental monarchies and 
Scotland, and problems of the 
Court and Parliament. 
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Solitaire, solidaire 


By Victor Bronibert 


"B! .sLg. 1 . 1,1 Roi el te Bouffon . 1974) has far- 

IIUBERT JUIN: reaching implications. Juin, who is 

Victor Hugo not an academic critic, is obviously 

Tome I. 18^2-184.1 nware of Iheir work. When he 

882pp. Paris: Flammarion. speaks of the priority of language 

2 U8 064209 X over meuning, of poesie lmnter- 

V ■ ■ ■ - - rompue” and “iclatemcnt du Jc", 

of Cromwell (and the famous pre- 
What is left to discover about f ace ) as a political meditation, of 

Victor Hugo? The answer is discon- Hugo’s voyeuristic complex, he 

ccrting. Few authors of his stature, echoes some of the motifs of eon- 
about whose public and private life temporary Hugo studies, 
so much was written, remain so 

bv dly th k e"°^e.^ e of 5 X aK TMrd volume on a life®that spanned 
Republic, which petrified hi™ in ? lmos ! ** 

*1 “"SSLE? S a lh hundred"“v°e n ar S " , af 1 e'?Ts 


_ . nF j - nearly a hundred years after ms 

seur of democratic virtues repres- , 

sed bv new aenerations of writers death - a S ain ,ooms as lhe towenn S 

« . . g "5 uL W 7' 5,7 figure of liis time. Reassessment is 


uncomfortably aware of his crush¬ 
ing superiority; betrayed by 


course not the proper term. 


anthologies which consistently ™ ere . is t a major writer of 

included only his more sentimental nineteenth century who did not 
or flashy pieces. Yet no poet’s stand in awe of , Hu 8° s , P oel,c 


or flashy pieces. Yet 
work is (ess suited 


powers. Even masters of irony 


work is less suited to being , r . . , 1 

immobilized in the display-case of ceased being ironic when speaking 
an anthology. Hugo set his sights ^out him. Flaubert proclaimed 
not on the poem but on poetry, ^ at madc ^ 1S * iearl ^ eat ^ as ' 

not on the well-wrought artifact f, er a . nd . loud ? ‘han anyone, that 
(though he is a splendid craftsman h . L “ m Ry adored the immense 
and lord of language) but on v |f ux ■ 1 to him, Flaubert felt, 
poetic process and becoming. “I 1 * her . contemporary writers. 

r r D himself included, seemed pHle 


guage) bi 
becoming. 


' To call Hugo, as did Gidc, the (“««?>■ • • enfoncera tout le 
most powerful assembler of images monde ). As for Baudelaire, he 
and master of syntax in the French asserted in a dithyrambic article 
tradition is true enough, but is * hal mod ern French poetry would 
almost as wide of the mark as the poor indeed had this rare nnd 
much quoted "Victor Hugo, Mias!" providential poet not appeared on 
Cocteau’s quip comes closer to the ho £ zon ; Baudelaire praised no 
truth: “Victor Hugo was a madman Hugos extraordinary verbal 

who thought he was Victor Hugo.” resources, but his ability to 
For Hugo’s supreme talent was decipher dm great dictionary of 

essentially of a mythopoetic nature: !* alu Si anc ^ t0 dl 8 in *° J^e Incx ‘ 

! he was able to convert the raw haustible treasure of the "universal 

facts of his life into a destiny, and annl0 8y ■ 

then relate this destiny to the con- The admiration was always there; 
Figurations of history. Hubert Juin’s only the perspective has changed, 
detailed and leisurely paced new Hugo no longer appears merely as 
biography juxtaposes from the out- the prodigious pyrotechnist posing 
set the family drama (the hostility as the favourite interlocutor or 
between father and mother, the Gad. The past two decades have 
rivalry between brother and brought into sharper focus - in 
brother) nnd the dm mo of external part because of our own concerns 
events (the Napoleonic adventure, - the relation between poetic vision 
Waterloo, the Restauration), and ideology, as well as Hugo’s 
thereby suggesting the powerful love-hate relation with history, 
bond between private obsessions. Recurrent images - the statue, the 
political evolution, and a strikingly tower of Babel, the spider, the 
personal reading of history. Hugo’s monster, the sea changes, the 
literary consciousness becomes the grimacing buffoon - can all be 
stage of a historical psycho-drama, miked to a fundamental project, 
whose symbolic actors are the The well-known antitheses and 
Father, Napoleon, the King, the oxymorons,, the seditious tropes, far 
guillotine. The true monsters, how- from proposing irreconcilable oppo- 
cver. arc within. It is by drawing sites, function as harmonizing elc- 
them out into the open that Hugo ments. The prophetic voice has 
constructs himself. The man been related to I-iugo's graphic art, 
becomes a text. Hence the impor- and to a morally inspired hallucinu- 
tonce of literary documents such as lion that makes of him a brother 
Promontorlum somni and William ‘ to Goya. Yet the visionary thrust 
Shakespeare which deal with the of his work is always controlled by 
vertiginous poetry of dreams and a will to lucidity, by a longing for 
the abyss of genius. order. "Vanquished Chaos," the 

If Hugo the poet is still little symbolic title of the play in 
known, Hugo the novelist is even f ‘ omnl c qui rlt, points to a need 
less understood. To judge Les to overcome his own inner anarchy 
Travallleurs de la mer or ISHomme “ wel1 as 10 lhe political tensions 
gui ril by the standards of the of . 8 °l an trying to reconcile com- 
French realistic novel from Balzac mitment to progress with allegiance 
to Zola is to miss the subversive t0 Lhe P as{ - 

and surprisingly modern nature of Nothing illustrates these creative 


and surprisingly modern nature of Nothing illustrates these creative 
his ficrion-maklng, which under- tensions belter than the dialectics 
mines and decentres the subject, of laughter, which Hugo endows 
using character and plot to achieve with revolutionary potential. In 
the effects of visionary prose fact, he defines Revolution as the 
poetry. ^ el each of his novels has hour of laughter: hence the impor- 
at us core definable moral and tance of the king’s buffoon. The 
socio-political concerns: Le Dernier threatening grimace of the oppres- 
Jour dun condammi, the question sed challenges the cruel iaiighter.pf. 


a carnavalesque political vision that below. For laughter Is also the pre¬ 
anticipates ana illustrates the rogative of the oneiric poet, In 
theories of Bakhtin. Promontorlum somni, Hugo refers 

M Juin’s biography is part of a tD hilarity of dreams; In. the 
growing pattern of critical .re-v, P«m “Les -Mages”, he secs the 
assessment that has nothing to do y at "i. P°^,L 85 8- nigh pnest of 
with hagiography. The earlier work ieughter. ihe poets visionary ana 
of J.-B Barrere and Pierre Aibouy political themes thus merge, 
set the tone. More recently, the Juin considers the young man’s 
chronological edition of- Hugo’s developing views: of the writer's 
complete wprks under the. editor- function. A determination to make 
ship of JeaiMassin becabie the an impact through a literary career 
rauying : point:'. for a distinguished was'in itself not unusual at the 
group. ,of; younger scholars of time. ' The recent example of 
unusual critical sensitivity - among Chateaubriand provided the specific 
whom Jean! ■' Gaudori, Jacques model of literature as presence-in- 
‘Seebacher, ■ and Anne Ubersfeld, thc-world. But Hugo went beyond 
whose study';bf Hugo's plays (La sych a relatively simple ambition. 


He came to sec literature as a 
spiritual power, and the poet as 
sacerdos magnus. Anticipating the 
Symbolist creed, he viewed the 
Book as a spiritual instrument, and 
the world as a text whose signs 
need to be deciphered. Hugo’s true 
"modernity", however, is to be 
found elsewhere - in the fascina¬ 
tion with inscriptions, trades, 
effacements, dissolving processes, 
and in the belief that history itself 
is a "text’.'. 

The first volume of this biogra¬ 
phy carries us from 1802 (Hugo 
always liked to think that he was 
born with the century) to 1843, 
the year of his daughter’s death by 
drowning. This personal tragedy, 
more perhaps than the events of 
1851 that sent him into long and 
seir-willed exile, account for a pro¬ 
found renewal leading to the great 
creative period of Jersey and 
Guernsey. The book highlights the 
child’s initiation to cruelly and 
oppression in Spain (where his 
fattier was a general under 
Napoleon), the turbulent relations 
of his parents and subsequent 
divorce proceedings, the precocious 
triumphs of the fifteen-year-old 
poet whose talents were officially 
recognized by the Acaddmie Fran- 
caise, his marriage coinciding with 
nis brother's fit of insanity (they 
were in love with the same young 
woman), his early literary successes 
culminating in the “buttle" of 
Heniani, his love nffair with the 
actress Juliette Drouet which was 
destined to Inst until her death half 
a century later, his election to the 
Academic Fran^uise at the. age of 
thirty-nine, liis growing political 
ambitions. The most significant 
aspect of these years is the evolu¬ 
tion, away from early royalist 
allegiances, toward a rediscovery of 
the great fervour of 1789, and an 
eventual, though undoctrinBire, 
commitment to revolutionary' idealt. 

Thorough documentation, famil¬ 
iarity with Hugo’s work, an ability 
to keep political events in focus - 
these arc among the qualities of 
Jilin’s study. He writes with open- 
mindedness, without pedantry, skil¬ 
fully blending narrative, pnssnges 
from letters, personal interpreta¬ 
tions. Some readers will no doubt 
prefer Andrd Mnurois’s old biogra¬ 
phy - better crafted, more drama-, 
tic, more concise. Juin nl times 
moves very slowly, nnd he indulges 
in vague psychologizing; at others, 
he becomes needlessly elliptical, 
suggesting mysteries that remain 
unexplored. One might have hoped . 
for a brisker pace. The advantage 
of his method is that the reader, 
deprived of an Olympian distance, 
gams a sense of proximity and 
involvement. And Juin is not 
ashamed to show his enthusiasm. 

Perhaps the most remarkable- 

tiling about Hugo’s life is that his 

evolution - political, metaphysical, 
aesthetic - illustrates not change . 
but continuity, All the great 
themes, all the major preoccupa¬ 
tions, are there from the start. 
Foremost in '. all the genres, 
covering. the 1 widest possible range 
in style and tone; he also reflects 
and elaborates the chief concerns 
of' his time. It is possible, of 
course, to speak of an inordinate 
; sense of priatv.a boundless dilation 
1,1 pF- 1 they ogd; But' this devotion to 
his oWn eminence and singularity 
can also be seen as a supreme 
form of literary integrity that 
places his voice in the service of 
values greater than himself. Hugo's 
most lasting ambition was to be at 
once unique and representative. 
Perhaps that is why he felt that his 
life could be summed' up by two 
words: solitaire, solidaire. 

Featured in the current (July-August) 
issue of the Nouvelle Revue rrangaise is 
the prologue that Roger Martin du 
Gard wrote to his Journal; it reveals 
how the author’s perceptions tvere 
modified by the First World War. The 
issue also contains a series of aphor¬ 
isms and' reflections, Aveux '. el 

ana themes, by the Romanian-French 

writer E. M. Cioran, and poems by 
Georges Schehad* and • Lorand 
Caspar. 
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Prophet of the liberal State 

By Robert Skidelsky 


JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH: p, 

A Life in Our Times m 

Memoirs Sl 

563pp. Andre Deutsch. £7.50. ? 

0 23§ 97384 4 “ 

b 

The rate of human obsolescence has w 
speeded up mightily. Intellectuals are hi 
still more durable than athletes, but fl 
not much more. In the past, intellect- as 
ual obsolescence more or less coin- a < 
cided with mental decay. Now it can S( 
hit in the full tide of maturity. One j s 
is labelled a man of yesterday long n 
before one has reached tomorrow, p 
The reason, of course, is that the n 
intellectual capital of the honest man j r 
has become insufficiently liquid to . 
adjust to the frenzied rush of events, c 
The intellectual spends years build- n 
ing up a stock of ideas, only to find b 
thul nistory has swung off in an ti 
unexpected direction; or is thought s 
to have done so, which may be just b 
as important. Marxists ulone enjoy p 
the secret of eternal youth, since a 
nothing that happens ever takes c 
them by surprise. t 

Something of this unplanned, and £ 
dearly undesired, obsolescence has t 
afflicted Galbraith. The last Presi- « 
dent to use his drafts on economic t 
policy was Lyndon Johnson in the 
mid-1960s. Galbraith was then in his l 
late fifties. Serviceability to govern- ( 
ment might seem an odd criterion £ 
for judging intellectual worth. Yet it f 
was a criterion which the statist j 
liberal intellectuals of Galbraith’s ( 
generation had made peculiarly their | 
own. Brought up on the New Deal, j 
the Keynesian Revolution, and govern- j 
ment service in the Second World | 
War, their intellectual investments i 
were geared to problem-solving by , 
means of deliberate state action. 
Collapse of faith in the state left 
them high and dry. This collapse was . 
brought about by Vietnam, Water¬ 
gate, and growing ungovernability, 
domestic and international. Who 
now believes that governments can 
deliver what the statist liberal intel¬ 
lectuals promised? Keynesian man¬ 
agement has broken down; the Wel¬ 
fare State is everywhere in crisis; the 
• American-led international system is 
in disarray. New conservatives and 
neo-Marxists could at least unite on 
the proposition that the hyperthyroid 
state or the neo-liberal imagination 
was creating more problems than it ' 
was solving. With this change of 
mood, neo-liberal clubland became 
increasingly confined to persons of a 
certain age. Its expertise was de- 
creasingly in demand. Its conversa¬ 
tion showed a marked tendency to 
revert to the theme of the good old 
days of the war when populations, 
inspired by a sense of patriotic pur¬ 
pose. were properly amenable to the 
neo-Uberal design for their better 
ment. - 

Of course, Galbraith is far too 
individual, and considerable, a figure 
to be bounded by the conventional 
pieties of his generation. At a time 
when most economists were obsessed 
with increasing the quantity of mate¬ 
rial goods, Galbraith in The Affluent 
Society (1956) foreshadowed tne la-, 
ter concern of environmentalists: with 
the quality of life. At a time when 
American neo-liberals were busy 
selling Keynes to Kennedy, Gal¬ 
braith was writing The New Indust¬ 
rial State which showed how great 
corporations were manipulating the 
state for their private good. These 
two important books, however, did 
not break with the neo-liberal faith 
that, in the last analysis, the forces 
of industrial society could be chan- 
jygfed by an intellectual dlite towards 
its vision of the good life. 

Above all. Galbraith stands out by 
his style. The style is very much the 
key to the man. Its chief characteris¬ 
tics are wit and irony. The Galbraith 1 
style serves many purposes and ex¬ 
plains many things about his rela¬ 
tionship with the American establish¬ 
ment and the nature of his influence. 
Galbraith, like Keynes, is the sub- 
■ versive'insider, showing up the folly 
of the “secular priesthood" from a 
commanding position at the centre. 
But whereas Keynes's popular style 


was shaped by his hatred of incom¬ 
petence. Galbraith, one feels, was 
moved more bv the need to affirm 
superiority 3nd placate the resent¬ 
ment engendered by the affirmation. 
Irony onered the ideal mode. The 

E oint was made that we were ruled 
y dunderheads, but in a manner 
which would amuse even the dunder¬ 
heads. Above all, criticism was de¬ 
flected into laughter. In this latter 
aspect. Galbraith s prose - objectively 
as the Marxists would say - has 
served a conservative purpose. Irony 
is the enemy of passion. The result¬ 
ing emotional flatness, however, can 
pose a problem for the Galbraith 
reader. It docs so in his latest offer¬ 
ing which, despite delicious touches 
- as when he describes a Democratic 
Governor as “marginally, although 
not thoughtfully, to the right of Her¬ 
bert Hoover’’ - turns on tne mockery 
too mechanically to be altogether 
satisfying. None the less, his auto¬ 
biography is sufficiently though not 
prodigiously self-revealing, as a good 
autobiography should be. It also 
offers a wry, amused commentary on 
the public events and on the 
bureaucratic politics in which Gal¬ 
braith was involved. Students of gov¬ 
ernment will find it no less rewarding 
than will students of Galbraith. 

GRlbraith dearly feels he started 
life with a handicap.' Born in 1908, a 
Canadian of Scottish descent, and into 
a modestly affluent farming family 
far from the corridors of power, 
he grew up with a consciousness 
of superior intellectual gifts and in¬ 
ferior social position. “My legacy”, 
he writes, “was the inherent insecur- 


make them better informed". The 
sense of social inferiority was rein¬ 
forced by what on several occasions 
Galbraith refers -to as his "graceless¬ 
ness” and extreme “visibility" due to 
his great height. He needed to dis¬ 
arm as much as to impress. An atti¬ 
tude of contempt for intellectual in¬ 
feriors coexisted uneasily with a 
tendency to "concede to those of 
superior social assurance and grace”. 
The Galbraith style was formed from 
these elements. Although Galbraith 
writes affectionately, if briefly, about 
his wife, Kitty, and his sons, there is 
hardly a mention of his parents. His 
mother, “a beautiful, affectionate 
' and decidedly firm woman", died 
when he was still a child. His father, 
"a moderately well-compensated 


township and coumy official", is not 
mentioned after page 3. One gets the 
feeling Galbraith was glad to leave 
home. 

He was trained as an agricultural 
economist at the Ontario Agricultu¬ 
ral College, for which he formed a 
considerable dislike, and at Ber¬ 
keley, which be recalls with affec¬ 
tion. He was much influenced by 
Thorstein Veblen. with whom he has 
been compared. “Veblen’s scho¬ 
larship was an eruption against all 
who, in consequence of wealth, 
occupation, ethnic origin or elegance 
of manner, made invidious claim . . . 
to superior worldly position. I knew 
the mood”. In 1934 came the offer 
of an instructorship at Harvnrd. 
Word had also reached Galbraith 
that "a nearly unlimited number of 

{ 'obs were open to economists at un- 
lelicvably high pay in the federal 
government". That summer, before 
going to Harvard, Galbraith spent 
some munths working in the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. It was his first 
experience of Washington politics 
and Roosevelt’s New Deal. Mod¬ 
erately radicalized by the Depress¬ 
ion, and by exposure to Berkeley's 
young Marxist intellectuals, Gal¬ 
braith found in the New Deal a 
reformist faith, policy, and activity 
adequate to his needs and ambitions. 
“My view [of Roosevelt] was of a 
man who saw the United States as' 
would a kindly and attentive land¬ 
lord, concerned in all aspects with 
the lives of his tenants and the estate 
in which -they dwell. . . . When he 
had decided, that was the truth." 
With the publication of Keynes's 
General Theory in 1936 came a 
theory adequate to sustain 
Roosevelt's exertions. 

Keynes was the great revelation 
. for Galbraith’s generation. The com- 

E lex sources of his influence on the 
[arvard of the late 1930s are well 
summarized: 

Here was a solution to depression 
and unemployment, the most 

urgent problems of the time. It was 
also a conservative one. . .. Mar 7 
i kets, the subject of a totemic 

r worship by economists, continued 

to function as before. Private 
i property, the focal point of con- 

; servative passion, remained 

: ' undisturbed. . . . Yet the Keyne- 
I sian proposals also produced, a 

, wonderfully choleric reaction from 

i the right. In consequence, you 


could be concerned with saving 
capitalism, be in the ultimate sense 
a conservative, and still be thought 
a vigorously innovative radical. 
Never was radicalism so safe. 
Keynes himself had made his 
career by attacking men in high 
position who join comfortably to 
reassure each other in Iheir mutual 
commitment to error. . . . Though 
young nnd unimportant, by follow¬ 
ing the master we could feel super¬ 
ior to the great men of Morgan’s, 
Chase. National City and the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank. 

The detachment in this account 
shows that Galbraith, unlike ortho¬ 
dox American Keynesians such as 
Paul Samuelson, never accepted 
Keynes as h complete and final re¬ 
velation. The early New Deal notion 
of corporate power ns a distorting 
influence on tne American economy 
was never entirely abandoned by 
Galbraith in favour of the new 
Keynesian analysis. Galbraith's pic¬ 
ture of the working of the post-war 
American economy is really a syn¬ 
thesis of these two strands of thought. 
The centre of the stage is occupied 
not by the Keynesian state but by 
the great corporation. Keynesianism 
represented an adaptation by the 
state to the needs or private power, 
not the management by the slate of 
an “economy" in which no firms had 
power. Equally, although Keynes’s 
achievement convinced Galbraith of 
the power of ideas, and more gener¬ 
ally of the intellectual class, to influ¬ 
ence events, the focus of his mature 
writings has been on the technological 
dynamism which produced the 
great corporation, not on the Intel¬ 
lectual dynamism which produced 
the General Theory. Whether the lat¬ 
ter was even a necessary condition of 
the Keynesian Revolution is,left un¬ 
clear. 


From Harvard, Galbraith went to 
Princeton, which he recalls with 
Veblenesque distaste, and from there 
into Roosevelt's war administration, 
eventually as Commissioner of 
Prices, controlling all prices in the 
United Stales, with a staff of over. 
4,000. It was a heady experience for 
someone still in his early thirties, 
which did nothing to dimmish Gal¬ 
braith’s natural sense of superiority. 
It was his paper, “The Selection and 
Timing of Inflation Controls’’, which 
led to his appointment - in 1941. 
Paying much more attention than 
was usual for a Keynesian to slnlctu- 


A Winter’s Tale 

Below the padlocked pier somebody's dog 
Yaps at the sea. Farther along the beach 
Two boys chuck pebbles past a floating log 
To nudge It nearer, but o strong ebb-tide. 

Carries it out to where they cannot roach 
(Symbolic stuff - somebody could have died? 

Well, to continue.) On a summer day 
The promenade attracts both young and old 
With things to see or fat or take away, 

Anglers and water-wingl and Thayer’s ice-cream. 

And shelter should the day turn wet or cold. ; 
(Goodbye to all that this year, it would seem.' 

O. K. so far?) A steepish cliff road leads 
Up to “St. IlltudV, blessed with ocean views. 

Visitors come and go, and Sister rends 
The Western Mall, waiting for her relief. 

Someone turns on the television news 

Down in the lounge. (Must it go on, good grief?) 

Up In hit ward the old than does not hear. 

His jnlnd is drifting, he is put of range 
Of bits of gossip tossed by near and dear 
To bring him closer. Now there Is no doubt 
About the end, and yet the end Is strange. ; 

(The thing you see is never .quite worked out.) 

Was the old lifeboat Faith standing off shore 
For a safe passage, to another place? 

God know* what that means. Grant him (lei* or xnotts) 
Old hymns, old friends; summers laid down like wine;. 
And turning in to touch another’s face, 

Sleepily tell the warm beads of her spine. 


Jonathan Price 


ral imbalances in the economy, Gal- 
hraiih argued that control of infla¬ 
tion required selective price controls 
as well us Keynesian demand man¬ 
agement. Selective controls led inex¬ 
orably lo general controls. The suc¬ 
cess of such policies, both in the 
United States and Britain, in res¬ 
training inflation bred a dangerous 
illusion among the Galbraith genera¬ 
tion of economists in both countries. 

It was that the same methods could 
as readily be applied to the problem 
of peacetime inflation. It was the 
intellectuals who had served in gov¬ 
ernment during the 1940s who were 
loudest in their advocacy of an “in¬ 
comes policy" in the 1960s. The dif-. 
ference in social psychology between 
the two periods was largely ignored. 
Galbraith indeed recognizes here 
that one reason for the success of 
price controls during the war was 
that Americans “worked ... not for 
current consumption but for the 
promise of future goods". But he 
does not apparently druw the conclu¬ 
sion that such forbearance is not 
voluntarily available under peacetime 
conditions. With William. James, 
statist politicians and intellectuals 
have sought for “the moral equiva¬ 
lent of war" lo mobilize assent for 
government controls. But capitalist 
democracies have discovered no such 
moral equivalent, nor are they likely 
to. People can distinguish between a 
real crisis and a Harold Wilson crisis. 

Peace brought little diminution in 
the Democratic Administration's de¬ 
mand for Galbraith's services. As a 
member of the United Slates 
Strategic Bombing Survey, he 
headed a team of economists set up 
to assess the effect of Allied air 
attacks on the German war effort. 

; He recalls that his assistant Nicky 
Kaldor "in a mood of tense excite¬ 
ment" outlined the "preliminary and, 
as it developed, accurate hypothesis" 
that the economic counterpart of the 
Blitzkrieg strategy was the inability 
or unwillingness of the Nazi dicta¬ 
torship to mobilize the German eco- 
F nomy for war. That was achieved to 
> a large extent by Allied bombing 
■ which, by destroying civilian enter- 
r prises, released labour for the war 
effort. Hence the paradox that “as 
! sources of. raw materials were lost, 
territory diminished^and, most of all, 
i as bombing intensified, war nroduc- 
i tion increased’’. From Galbraith's 
diaries of the period come mildly in- 
i teresting portraits of top Nazi lead¬ 
ers, like Albert Speer. Soon he was 
off to Japan to assess the effect of 
aerial destruction there. “All 1 felt 
whs the vast suffering visited on in¬ 
nocent people by their disastrous 
leaders and by unnecessary actions 
on our side." In 1946, he returned to 
Washington "to have charge of eco¬ 
nomic affairs in Germany and Japan 
and, rather as an afterthought, in 
Austria and South Korea". Service 
on a further commission, in 1950, on 
relief of German refugees planted 
the conviction that migrations were 
the key to the solution of the world’s 
poverty problem; a curious vestige of 
belief in the efficacy of market 
forces, in between- Galbraith had 
served- as a feature writer on Henry 
Luce's Fortune magazine, where he 
leaint about corporations and per¬ 
fected lus style, arid . had. been 
appointed a full professor at Harr 
vard, over the strenuous opposition 
of Gottfried Habefier and several of 
. the Overseers.. (He got his revenge 
years later when, in a speech, he 
attributed Austria’s post-war .econo¬ 
mic success to the flight to-the Uh-: 
ited States of distinguished econom¬ 
ists of the Austrian School.) 

Even academics need time ;off 
from political duty- Galbraith cam¬ 
paigned enthusiastically for Adlai 
SLevenson in 1952. Eisenhower won. 
Galbraith comments, “I had come 
. 1. to think of myself as part of a 
permanent government. I was now 
out of Office.” Despite active service 
on various Democratic committees 
(including the Finletfer Group set up 
in 1953 to leach Adlai Keynesian 
economics) and in Stevenson's elec¬ 
tion campaign of 19S6, Galbraith 
used Ids enforced leisure to produce 
=' his most imoortant writings. He de- 
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American political flieory of pltiinl- was abolished. As Galbraith here 
ism. rile book had a lug influence juris u ; 

on Ilie English social democrats ,' . , , 
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Sifitehey, both trying to wean the “Hgn-guto demand in the economy 
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corporations - in jmshing up prices. ityjucento demand sought to pre- 
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historv is a more relentless thing." l*>ruJion could |dan. Thus it adder 

^ another dinieusitm of security tv 
Aniericiiit Capitalism had a fairly corporate planning, 

wide readership. But it was The Galbraith’s picture of Americar 












Hu nffiuul phatographu to the Weimar Republic, nmgrmed to Holland in />'?.?. Many of his best known nonnim of 
statesmen such as Laval, Hoover and Anthony Ellen, exiled heads of state-Haile Selassie, Jx- kVn^.!!//'£/A7/J 

Spam - were taken in the JVO.s. He died in Auschwitz in 191.1. 


bilitv now inherent' in the relative 
rigidity of corpoiate juices anil 
wages and die large investment 
diseietion now inherent in cor- 
|it>raiion decision. Management of 
aggregate demand sought to pre¬ 
vent the gross fluctuations in sales 
against which no individual cor¬ 
poration could plan. Thus il added 
another dimension of security to 
corporate planning. 

Galbraith's nieture uf American 
ripiialisi!) has neon subjected lo in- 


managemenl re invigorated with n attempt of democratic governments, 
new sense of public purpose lo which under liberal guidance, to tin too 
both Kennedy and Wilson gave elo- much for the prevailing conditions of 
tuienl expression; the echoes of New consent? 

Deni vigour and commitment; the 
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influx of economists and planners to 
Washington and White hall; the new 


In this dfbftclc of liberal hopes, 
Galbraith, at least, jjlayed a fairly 
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1930, when society would ffave to than the 'giants. The statistical evi- 
iiixommodate us jisycholngy and so- deuce for increasing concentration 
an] structure to plenty, not scarcity, lias been disputed. Even today, firms 
Galbraith simply smd this time hnd with fewer Ilian 5tX) workers 'employ 
arrived, at least in America and the nearly 60 per cent of the American 
advanced capitalist world. Instead of work force. Galbraith himself was 
keejjing the industrial machine glow- moved to redress the balance of his 
mg by constantly creating new mate- account in a lalcr hook. Economics 
rial wants through advertising, the and the ruhlic Purpose (1972), which 
tune had come to pay attention to sought to explain the survival and 
the iiualily of life - the environment resilience of the “market sector'' of 
in which people lived, the creative modern economics. A second type of 
use nf leisure. This readjustment criticism, which to some extent ap- 
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be absurd to Maine the statist liberals what lie desciibcs as ’V;ireful ilis- 
Bnii.r i ,IIC d isasters. Jack and sent’’ over the escalating Vietnam 
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cuuntry. Simply to leave was not." 
There was another motive: the desire 
to protect the South Vietnamese 
loyalists. “We cannot simply write 
them olf; even hy majority vote we 
do not assign jieo'ple to the sanguin¬ 
ary attentions of their enemies.” Un¬ 
happily wrong - democracies do it 
the whole lime. He showed consider¬ 
able courage, liiu, in facing 
thousands of angry students in Los 
Angeles the dav Martin Luther Kina 
was killed. 

Galbraith’s star shone brightest in 
the 1950s. By the l97tls his phicc ns 
the West's favourite guru had been 
taken hy Milton Friedman, the apos¬ 
tle ol monelarism, who voiced the 
new mood of disenchantment with 
big government. Disillusion with the 
results of moiietiirisin is already sel¬ 
ling in; in the l l >KUs we may expect 
new prophets of hope and despair to 
rise and fall in ever more rapid suc¬ 
cession. '1 lie truth is that, inadequate 
as it was, there is no viable democra¬ 
tic alternative in (ho vision of the 
Statist liberals - at least in the ma¬ 
ture capitalist states. Thatcherism is 
too divisive, Hennism too daus- 
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In theology, this colled imi contains 
less that is new. There is a srrong pfea 
for tlieolngicul freedom, a long d'Mftfc 
on chrisloiogt and The Myth of God 
Incarnate, ami a line essay bn Julian of 
Norwich. But the most interesting 
piece, which perhaps suggests that he 
may vet have something more to say 
about the doctrine of God, is about 
Richard Jeffries, the man of whom if 
has been magnificently said that "He 

•euv lliinui -it til.-. . I, 


yet quite 
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I lie Iinglish-sjleaking Mi'.nk-nm r 
world owes many debts in the . 
Dutch, lull I suspect that tin- n■liven- 
lion.il image ul Duieh sclio|aishi|i 
owes more to Beachcomber than to ■ 
reality. Dr Stiabismiis (*f Utrecht I 
win mi (iod |irescrvc, is iiuk-evi pre- ■ 
served in oiil- oi two places, but you 
are more likely to find Him in retire- 1 
inent, pruning his roses and lament- | 
ing the upheavals of 1‘JfiS, than at 
the cutting edge of scholarship. His | 
.strong sense nf continuity with the 
past is not shared by many of bis 
younger colleagues. There are .unne 
unbroken threads, of course. Take 
the two older univeisities, for nisi- 1 
cilice: in Groningen there is a con¬ 
tinuing tradition of northern inde¬ 
pendence such as you might liiai in 
Scotland or iioiiheiu England; but it 
is no longer combined with the e.diu 
- I am going by hem say •• of the 
days befoie unbridled uiiiveisity ex¬ 
pansion. In l.viden there is talk ■>( 
lhe preservation ol old intellectual 
standards, nl the need lm ck-nuH-racy 
to preserve the well-iiuahlied piofes- 
soriate that made il iaiiinus, and so 
forth. In other places nostalgia urns 
a less dangerous coiiise. but nowhere 
docs it run as deep as it once did. 

There arc in the Netherlands eight 
universities and lhiitecn institutions 
of conijraruble standing (give or lake 
one or two), so my own perspective 
cun hardly lie representative. As a 
university. Groningen might bc said 
to have pretty well half the country 
to itself. A small country, densely 
|u>pulntcd? Those who believe il, 
whether thev live in London, Los 
Angeles, or New Jersey, should visit 
the northern |>rovinces, where land, 
water and sky arc inure conspicuous 
than people." There are places that 
Wilfrid uf York, Willihrord. and 
Boniface might almost recognize. 
There are villages that have not 
changed much since John Locke vi¬ 
sited them; but there it stops. The 
towns, like most Dutch towns and ail 
Dutch universities, have suffered 
from a period uf unrestrained de¬ 
velopment. 

Oil. natural gas, (he port of Rot¬ 
terdam, electronics - these are the 
paymasters, in thc Iasi analysis, of 
the universities, even of those in the 
universities who most malign them, 
it is impossible to imagine the coun¬ 
try without its commerce, but if 
Descartes was a keen obseiver of 
society in his adopted country llu-n 
limes have changed in some respects, 
lie liked the place, he said, because 
“in the midst of a crowd of busy 
people, more careful of their own 
affairs than curious about those ot 
others", lie could live “solitary and 
retired as in thc most remote deserts 
without being deprived of the com¬ 
modities you will find in the biggest 
towns", Was he not mistaken, in 
thinking that the crowd was looking 
tiie other way? I am not so sure 
about curiosity, but the sense of 
community in the countrv ns a whole 
is positively intense. Perhaps he just 
meant that strangers could be left 
nut of the reckoning. 


nre.iniueless a*- the "'sours t-iithlulh' 
a! till- end ot a Idler. 

it is haul in ‘.ay win-iher llieie i*. 
any hidden pur|mse behind the ruin- 
I ilex eiHiimiltee -.tr inline In lv ImnM 
.ir every level and in evciv pari «*l 
the Dutch university system, t'lheie 
is a common element in all present 
university exjierienee here inasmuch 
as we aic all slate universities, with 
the same structure imposed hy law.) 
Satan, as we know, finds w>uk fur 
idle hands, and committees at least 
give a semblance of full einplnynu-ni. 
iT)id William the Silent ever sit 
ilnv.ii for six or seven hours at a 
stretch?) The deepci purjiusc, if ever 
there was one, seems lu have been 
that of limiting professorial power, 
mice nl overwhelming importance, 
hy including mi alums! all commit¬ 
tees sill'kills and aneillaiy staff, as 
well as academic stall. 

I miking back only as lar as the 
great l nro|van wateished «»f 1 ‘inK, it 
is easy to forget the extlaonlinary 
growth of lhe universities in the |ue- 
vious decade. Groningen is a town pf 
inueli lhe same si/e as Oxford, but in 
1 * 11,11 its university hail only a I mil l 
half as many students, in |97 'h it lud 
nearly twice as many. 1* seems that 
at first there was general enthusiasm 

- with money fur new ajijMiinimetits. 
new facilities, ami large-scale inlei- 
uatiniial eoojieiation. Rut something 
had to go. Standards arc falling, said 
the dicnnrds, fixing (licit attention 
on entry numbers. But standards 
have not fallen far enough to prevent 
a very high proportion of the student 
body front failing tn slay the course; 
nnd’ it seems to me that a more 
palpable decline was in the teaching 
notly itself, much of il recruited in 
great haste. Until very recently, 
moreover, we (I really must disjiense 
with bogus objectivity) thought we 
had inviolable tenure. A land of milk 
nnd honev, to quote Descartes again 

- altlinugh being nn exact sort of 
person. Tie added that there was 
more- uf the first than die second. 


By John North 


A -.ucu-a ion ><t gownumiii alleiupls 
to change the umu-iMlivs has nut 
with quite general hostility, much of 
it very ■ littre'iiIt to nii.ler-.iaiid hy one 
I'lought ii|i within a system ruilicr 
like the |iiopuscd new model. I lie 
[iiilifit, of [lie Nellie! 1.Uhls are the poll- 
tie, of k-oin|ironiise within coalition, 
a just and efficient system about 
which the Dutch are unnecessarily 
apologetic. Mnnv poliiicians were 
|ircviiiii-.lv iinbersiiy teachers. Thus 
(he last Minister ot Education. l.M 
Arie 1'ais. » right-wing Iii via I 
(VVU). was fmmerly prnfesMU ol 
economies at Amsierdum. The lines 
of the next coalition have imi yd 
been formed, but his successor is not 
likely to reverse the laics 1 legislation 
on the universities. This will inijmse 
nn the country a degree structure 
somewhat like tint of the Anglo- 
Saxon win Id. cutting down to four 
years (with an extra phase fm 
vlnk'il graduates) a course which 
on average now lasts fm seven oi 
eight yen is. The existing aveiagc 
must he a world iceurd. Il lias un¬ 
told disadvaiiliiges of ilie soil that do 
not show iiji well in statistical ft mu. 
Combined with rulliei long leims. 
and a strange reluctance, especially 
in arts subjects, lo have stud cuts 
submit woik at regular imeivals, it 
removes any sense of horizon, am) 
brings about a degree uf aimlessness 
and upalliy which is all the sadder 
when scc-n against the background of 
tlie talk abuut Brave New Worlds in 
ilie 1 ‘inlK. 


Most £mign?s turn into pseudo- 
ethnographers in the end, and in the 
Netherlands they usually find Calvin¬ 
ism at the root of everything. (Dr 
Strabismus was naturally a Cnlvin- 
ist.) According to Calvin it is a part 
of the state's duty to promote piety - 
there are still political parties with 
this aim in view - us well as to 
remove gross inequalities from the 
material rewards of its members. Nu 
matter that lie favoured an elected 
aristocracy; the Dutch tradition of 
survival through cooperation - as 
when damming themselves so they 
could bc saved. »s Hood has it - has 
always been favourable to the broad 
principle of democracy. What is 
understood by that word is another 
matter. Today il is the broad princi¬ 
ple that counts, and the broad princi¬ 
ple can encompass on the one hand 
a Vice-Chancellor pleading that “elit¬ 
ism is a part of democracy” and on 
the other a widespread belief that all 
significant academic actions must be 
sanctioned by some or other commit¬ 
tee. The word “democracy", like the 
word "society”, is used with such 
abandon here that il has become as 


hi 1970 came a new law governing 
the universities. The WUB, as it is 
known in this land of acronyms, wits 
a numiniotli piece of legislation com¬ 
pletely restructuring, and in particu¬ 
lar “democratizing , higher educa¬ 
tion. The cynics have it that the 
socialist government of the day 
bought o degree uf professorial si¬ 
lence hy colossal salary increases. 
The freebooters - a good Dutch 
word, (hat - who came from outside 
the country were nothing new to thc 
Dutch experience, anil have not 
done the system any obvious harm. 
(Seven out of the first thirteen philo¬ 
sophy professors here in Groning¬ 
en were foreigners, including thc 
verv first, in 1614, William Mac- 
dowell of St Andrews. He wus rather 
good at solving international disputes 
over fishing rights, but I had better 
stick to my point.) The salaries seem 
to have arrived almost by accident, 
or if by principle, it was the principle 
of equality among civil servants. 
Perhaps the luxuriant growth in the 
committee structure of the univer¬ 
sities was nourished from that same 
source. At all events, the sooner it is 
cut back, the better. I have heard 
that Polish university efficiency im¬ 
proved noticeably after a main 
national paper-mill was destroyed by 
fire, and I doubt whclhei democracy 
took a turn for the worse when com¬ 
mittees were deprived ol their prin¬ 
cipal diet. Even the most optimistic 
ot those Marxist students who pro¬ 
vide the hard professional core of 
the committees are obliged to admit 
in thc end that they are often defe¬ 
ated bv the amateurish cunning of 
thc old barons. But they probably 
consider the social side of committee 
life compensation enough. Take 
another look at Rembrandt’s “De 
Staalineestcrs’’ (The Syndics), and 
you will begin to understand. 


It is ironical that so many uf the 
arguments used against the so-called 
“two phase structure” should rest on 
a principle uf democracy owing mute 
to the nidinanccs of capitalist cm- 
plnvers than lo any political theory. 
We must nil behave as true workers, 
sticking to our forty-hour week (oi 
fifteen minutes extra, if you arc a 
professor, and have nn extra day nl 
the New Year). Students too. but 
they have not, so f;ii as l know, 
been threatened with clucking-in It 
would nut du to ask whether the 
short but intense terms tluit arc 
worked in most English and Amer¬ 
ican universities, with long vacations 
for reading-thul-might-never-take- 
plaec, would produce better results; 
for it would simply be thought unfair 
to have part of thc population sitting 
in the sun on Schiermonnikoog when 
another part is shoring up die dikes. 
(Might we not try to change their 
timetable?) 


Tin-re- um li.nc .in .dni"'.i sacred 
|niin.ipk- ol I iiiicli lilV. i lie Dutch 
lake iheir principles more seriously 
than even the l;ni:li,h Used lo do. 
and tire piiini|'le now at issue is tli.it 
tlu-re shall be no hills and valleys in 
lIk- human laiidsc.i|)e. ll's only all 
ideal. ihauL heavens. There arc 
clearly iii, my who warn in be tlioughi 
inniiiMcnlly superior to ihcii IcHows. 
Imi they li.ive a distinctly guiltv look 
abuut them. 1 don i know whether 
ih is is good fm the psyche, but it 
ccuaiiilv puts the stranger at his 
ease. I know of 1 icmmux who come 
Irene -imply in shake off the tensions 
in then lives. A French uiquaiitliiiuc' 
recently caused ueneial mirth in an 
Ainsleidain cate when, in a loud 
voice, he declared his inability to 
unde i stand tire- si tending habits of 
one of the wealthiest jieoples ill 
Europe. “I low (It* they spend their 
wealth? On blue-ieniis, bread rolls, 
ami biivcles!" Without realizing il. 
lu had not only rather closely 
■.vlineil lire' words of a sevniteviilll- 
eculury l-iencli Have)let to lhe same 
city, but lie had paid his hosts a 
ureal cuiiiplimciii. It might not have 
gone down so well in Ilu- small ili|i|o- 
malic amidols of The Hague, 
but even theie vnu will find those 
whose self-image is ot a countryman 
on his bike, heading off into the 
wind and rain to join in the mending 
of the dike. A romantic substitute, 
perluips. fur the frightening .indi¬ 
vidualism shown nn some of the 
motorways in the west of the coun¬ 
try, hat a symptom ol an overwhelm¬ 
ing urge to be egalitarian. Rigorously 
translated into educational terms, 
this would pi rod lire aniijuHles to the 
British educational woild. where 
effortless superiority lakes the high¬ 
est prizes. Bui as I say. it is only a 
romantic ideal, and if lias defeated 
the politicians. 


I Iii- que lion ol iiniivi>lii.ihsin sui- 
l.ucd .■ ■ins.' two ol three Sears ago hi 
;ui inter'.'il i in: taii-riiaiioiial cnnteM. 

I he I I'i" DhUeisity flislilnlc ill 
Florence was attempting to change 
direction In mi its original postgradu¬ 
ate orientation to that >>1 research 
insulate, lire- Utilish. following what 
might icMMurahlv he called a national 
tradition, argued fur an individual 
approach l" rc-seaich I lie Institute's 
principal. Mr Max Kohnsiatnin. un 
the other hand, wanted collective 
and interdisciplinary research, with 
projects that might scree thc pur- 
nose', ■ if the “higher" slate. Ill short, 
lie wanted a sort of Brookings Insti¬ 
tute ihink-uink in the service ol 
Brussels. Mr Kuhnsiamni had 
formerly been private secretary lu 
Oucen Williehnina. 


The powerful sense of community 
works at many levels. One might 
begin with wrliui could Ire- called the 
Dutch syllogism: All universities are 
slate univeisities. and therefore the 
pm pose ol a university is in be a! 
the xeiviei 1 of the state. (There rue 
mure obviously fallacious variants. 
siiiTi as “All p'mlessors me working 
people, ami me therefore in the ser¬ 
vice of those who do legitimate 
work".) No one heie admits tn writ¬ 
ing for Iris own greater glory, but 
there are many win* feci positively 
guilty at writing for lire greater glory 
uf a suhfect. aiul who manage to 
salve their consciences only by writ¬ 
ing for the general public. Why one 
should be serving the stale better in 
talking to the general public ralhet 
than to one's colleagues has never 
been clear to me. “It s all a question 
ot ideology''. I'm told. The catch 
pin use of recent decades has been 
"social relevance'', but Us rules uf 
application are not to be mustered 


Oomprative Studies In 


A pointless confrontation is as 
much of a tragedy as the accompany¬ 
ing sacrifice of forests, when the de¬ 
bate is empty, arid when it might 
have been replaced by a colloquium 
on Fermat’s last theorem, or what¬ 
ever. The struggle for supremacy, 
however, is at least three-cornered. 


Ami then there is the supjiosed 
dilism inherent in student selection - 
the subject of never-ending discus¬ 
sion in Britain as we know, but not 
in America, where a much greater 
proportion of the population finds its 
way to some sort of university or 
other. Should there be restricted en¬ 
try to any course? There has been a 
small-scale version here of the 
numents clausus debate that has 
occupied recent governments in Ita¬ 
ly. If there is to be a mmicros 
clausus tit is aimed mainly at sub¬ 
jects leading to careers witn the big¬ 
gest incomes, of course), how is the 
selection to be made? Here it is by 
what is known as a "weighted lot¬ 
tery”! Those with the best marks at 
school ect the most tickets, so to 
speak. Even for the second phase uf 
the proposed new course, leading to 
something like the master’s degree 
elsewhere, it has been admitted by 
two prospective new ministers of 
education that they might be driven 
lo select the lucky advanced students 
by (straightforward) lottery. When 
the ship of state needs a navigator, 
do they draw lots as to who shall do 
the calculations? It Ls odd that a 
country which has done so much for 
the doctrine of predestination should 
fail to see that this “compromise 
between elitism and democracy”, 
like any other compromise between 
putative certainly and chance, can 
only give- chance results. Thc system 
of the weighted lottery, by the way. 
was invented in an institute oF higher, 
learning. It has more to do with 
bingo than with the concept of self- 
determination, and thc best that can 
be said for it is that no one is given 
special favours as an individual. 
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indy Ytni iniisi imi, li»i example. 

'll'- I'lu.Y.e ill lOMiiivlirui v.vi|ii 
Main. Ruy.il Dutch Sllt-ll. i»r the ln>.- 
I"IV “f liir Guidon Aj!c* lit Dutch 
1 'iiif hi except ivI k- ii ymi arc r.iMi- 
I'-iimn those ui.tjiuciiiiis. ;i!i<f ilion n 

is .Kio|ii;ihto. 

An i:ii].'lr.|iiiiiiii abroad sluiddcis 
'Aiit'ii In- hi Mr. .iimllioi. A Diitcliiiiau 
J.t-OIIIM • III• 'Ilit 1 ! pllcllc*. Iiis caravan III 
llic in \i l»i. JVih.ips ii lui Miino- 
tliiim tu .in with belongim; to a sm:ilE 
couniiy with i iiiiiiuriiy fjiigiiugt-; it 
i:. certainly nut ;i ‘.viiijnn uf ;i nur- 
fuv. iMiiiiii.ihsin. |<.'r this would hard- 
ly be Ldiifi.iuhli* wiih wli.ii nniM he 
tin 1 world'-, highest siandfiid m mu'- 
vor',;tJ jir.niititl l.iiignuge lomlimi:. 
Ironically. iIn-, make;. tin- Diiicli 
peihajv. tin* receptive to {iiiiskle 
nlc.i-i, too iimivI) of tlu- ri.mshiinr 
(Ml vimise it heip.i the ImLihlv ol 
irii'ie :if<iiiK> veiv nicely.) As .1 j»Jiilti- 
Mipiiknl i‘ii:.|uius uflicei once said to 
me, “1 iiis is not n eumitrv, it is n 
cross-loads". He fore the war the 
slronge.u intellectual liaisons were 
with CieiuiMiiy: alter Hit- <li'sxNiisi>>11 
oi mviisrini, unites weie fou in I 
wlie 1 ever possible elsewlieie - Same 
in place nf Heidegger. and so Imrii, 
itlI according Ui si 1 hjeel ami taste. 
Iliis academic shift can harillv ex¬ 
plain, though, Hu- Jack of niiile I In- 1 
average Dutchman has in his nation- 1 
,il language, especially Hie written ! 
lanynage. In tlircc or fotu yeais, a 1 
Kritr.li nr Amerifiin undergraduate 1 
will typically write between five ami 1 
Uni ly times as much as a Dutch * 
mikIl at in twice the time. Dutch ex- 1 
a 111 ina lit ins ate very often only oral. f 
at least in llic* aits. Ii is ironic that 1 
mitlimpiilogisis will one day 1 
iliscnvei - one of Hie great puli'. 1 
Itshing nations of Ihe world should > 
have produced a speech cull tire v 
rallicr than a script culture. 


H? descend the liierarchy of coin- 
muni ties, with due niiention 10 de- 
taii, would he to write the Diviu <■ 
tomaty hack wards. "Ihe cliurclics 
alone would require an encyclopedia. 


■ and (lie political panics likewise, 
h ieli vismn, vli.u 10 lining*. of". 

would have a very long ealiy m both 
h works ) I here is even a \eih. ver- 
i- tuilen t"io pjll.iri/e", as oui a might 

’■ s uy), me.ng to divide up a count iv 

■dong religion*, am I political lines. 
s llicie are some who anrue that iff 
1 , 'Vi zniliny, o 1 the Nclliei lands is wlial 
I! "takes the place so peace Jill. Al all 
. events, tin* first rcqiiiicuieiii nl file 
II Iteie is .in nliu>lm>\\ it is useful to fv 
( ahle in diop that \wml regularly in 
. pidilicii.i'l)ilosii[iJa'cal circles, prelei- 
. a lily with an awareness u| ifitlerenl 
. nuances • •( usage l>v Mai\ and 
. Mannheim, 'file New Diiuli Catech¬ 
ism, that ran* pheiiojiienun. a best- 
seller wrilton by bishop.',, is a iviv 
concrete example ol the expression 
"f an ide"fogy fin one sense or 
another), hut net all spiritual 
anchors me so i.muible. so easily 
c I nipped and raised. In the 1 mi vci si¬ 
des. the most easily visible formula 
accorded ritual respect is that of 
Marxism. (It is unnecessary (n men- 
tioii its suhdivisions, some of them 
adapted in the needs of mcmhcr.s, 
lap.seil ami otherwise, ol - ilu- various 
elm relies. It is worth milling (fiat it is 
relat c\l 10 German uni verity Marx¬ 
ism somewhat as Rubin Hood is re- 
liited to Lenin.) The Dutch are in 
many ways very tolcrmii, and gener¬ 
ally allow foreigners several years to 
discover their true ideology, in the 
meantime issuing a temporary identi¬ 
ty- ' ,,,r Englishmen, for instance, re¬ 
gardless ol previous alNLialions. the 
teinponiry ID reads “naive luissez- 
fiiuc liber| here is a (einptalioii 
to linns fee to ■■['Jiileli liberal intellec¬ 
tual ’. which involves walking a small , 
dog on :i long lensli, i»j- voiing for | 
your political opponents; hut on the 
whole you will he judged more J 
favourably if you join some nppres- . 
si’il minority group. ' 


It is an abiding Dutch vice tu 
import ideologies into places where 
they have no relevance, but this is 
almost excusable in terms of the 


highest id all Dutch principles, that 
"l wzi'llirJu'iil. Iliis a is that mges 
all to unite (nothing 10 if.■ with los¬ 
ing chains) ini 1 lie sake of ussneiu- 
limi. mi her Ilian nl the litiial fumi- 
nlae p.dnted <>11 you 1 hanuei. As lor 
the word ilsell, after tlnee ni four 
Veais \<111 might get a gimlgiiig nck- 
nmvJcdg.ineiK that ymi aie proiiiuinc- 
ing ii correctly, bill inTcv dial it is 
Iraiisiaiahle. It signifies a blend of 
conviviality and well being, and 
something else, iudc-tinahle. hui re¬ 
dolent of heavy ornamental brass 
cli.iiiik'liets. Javanese plants, cuflee. 
cigars, ami open ciirtiiiut. You can 
sense it in Rembrandt's “ Night 
Watch", which depicts none of tliesc 
tilings. There are intellectuals in 
Holland, especially (ln.se influenced 
by cold winds from England, who 
would treacherously dismiss the prill- 
einle, hut they are not truly Dutch. 
Hie new university buildings, func- 
innial and unimaginative - as in most 
parts uf the New Europe - are at 
first siglu entirely lacking in gezel- 
liyhciil, but in fad it is ever present 

there in tlw consciousness ol those 
who know their ideologies. Tile ab¬ 
stract quality which cannot be put 
min words has nothing to do with 
gm as such. 


Slowly but surely 


rhe deep suspicion with which 
Old-style scholarly individualism is 
regarded varies from subject to sub¬ 
ject, of cuurse. Despite the discov¬ 
ery. as announced in a recent dis¬ 
sertation |»v a Leiden sociologist, 
that the public is tired of being inter¬ 
viewed. it remains easier for a group 
to draft a questionnaire than to 
prove a theorem r>f nictmunihcmn- 
ncs. f Iio.se who work in the group 
are generally accorded the palm, 
morally and otherwise. There arc 
.scures of mythical working parties 
set up at a national level purely and 
simply ro guarantee success when ap¬ 
plying for funds. As for moiality, 
this is a country where it is singularly 
easy to fed permanently guilty, espe¬ 
cially when one is not quite sure 


1 what ideological precepts are liover- 
s ing in the background. Not every- 

- when* in the world will you henr'a 
• ‘.cholai criticized fur gaining unfair 

- professional advantage by working 
r longer than regulation hours. Where 
r else do colleagues argue (lie im- 

- prujiiiety of accepting money for 11 

- new library from a multi-national 
» corjmralioii? Not everywhere will 
f you hear the advice, when iipplyiim 
I for permission to visit a politically 

unwholesome country, llutt tat her 
' than give the intellcciual advantages 
of the visit one should explain how 
one hecumc reconciled to going only 
alter wrestling with one's conscience. 
IJut if I dwell so long on morality, is 
this because I came ftom a place 
with so little ol it? Or was it llicie 
taken more fur granted? 

Whatever the answer, it is likely 
that we shall soon witness in the 
universities the use of cruder nego¬ 
tiating techniques, more character¬ 
istic, shiill we say, of the world of 
lough Dutch commerce. The plans 
foi the educational castle were too 
ambitious. Something like 2ihj chairs 
must be abolished over the comurv 
ns a whole in the next four years’, 
and with them say four 01 five times 
as many lectureships. At the verv 
moment of writing I hear of compar¬ 
able cuts in Britain, but it is note¬ 
worthy that as far as the student 
population is concerned, the British 
government has chosen to reduce 
numbers, rather than length of 
course. The elitist solution! Two 
Amsterdam lecturers in sociology 
have been dismissed for non- 
productivity - almost iimhinkahlc a 
couple of yems ngo - and a threat 
has been extended to theii close cnl- 
jeagues. Fashions are changing. 
There is still money for trendy new 
subjects, but all the fun has been 
taken out of the invent ion of new 
disciplines. The rules of Hie game 
are changing, but the various cog- , 
nates of the word “society" tire still 1 
at a premium. It is easiest to illus- ' 
•rate the point with dm example. We j 


might start from the TLslTiZ^ 
.;uu1 Peter Gay’s all too mufi 4' 
mg of ideas into their lived m ' 
•ext As it stands, this simply JS 
< 0 , but transmogrified into ■ w' 
dynamics of ideas* or “soeio-coS 
interact ion theory" it mig | U E £ 
catch the eye ol the next n linis £ l 
«"••!« importantly his 
Hon. It is a set ions business, even of 
desperation, foi some. 

Serious too is the si toil age of linu . 
I 01 lesearcli, and things arc going u, 
get woi.se rather than better T)n< 
Mluulum might surely he partially 
jetnedied by brider university terms 
Dare I suggest tin expeiintent with 
just one little university? Alas to da 
.so would In* to violate (lie principle 
Hint all state universities arc created 
equal. There i.s, with this philosophy 
little room lor any but internal man¬ 
oeuvre. and even then, one ran of 
the tragedy is that those most cap- 
ahle of restructuring the universities 
along the necessary lines are so ex¬ 
hausted by faculty councils and the 
like - whose motto seems to be that 
u us better m travel hopefully than to 
arrive - that they don't want in hear 
ahum tiny change. And yet, despite 
It all. tilde arc many excellent cor¬ 
ners in Dmeh science and Dutch 
scholarship. The Dutch themselves 
or course, will never admit as much : 
but for an indication of the lines 
along which their academic thought 
runs, there are the regular official 
publications of i|, c ZWQ (The 
Hague, in English: abstracts nf rc- 
seaicli projects listed by subject and 
institution). These are essentially 
UKts of pi onuses, not all of which will 
be kept; but the promises, at least, 
are convincing, and the titles surpri* 
singly conservative, where fashions 
could have made them otherwise. 
And the liberal spiinkling of foreign 
naniL's - sometimes hardly visible 
under a veneer of Dutch orthogra¬ 
phy - suggests that this is a country 
with a tradition o( generosity in its 
immigrants. 


By M . J. Wintle 
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4l)pp. Amsterdam: The Free Uni¬ 
versity. 

90 6256 431 3 

When writing in English, R. T. 
Griffiths has a frank, approachable 
style, and an honesty of expression 
which makes his monograph on the 
Dutch economy from IR3() to ISSU a 
pleasing addition to the important 
works produced by foreign scholars 
on the history of the Netherlands. 
The book began life as a Cambridge 
I rt D thesis under the supervision ol 
Charles Wilson, and it is refreshing 
to find a dissertation milking a sin* 
cessful transition to a published work 
with so liirle revision of the bulk of 
the text. 

Industrial Retardation was written 
from well outside the Dutch historic- 
ai establishment’s stockade, but since 
then Griffiths has moved to Holland 
and Achierlijk, Achter of Anders? 
commemorates his appointment ns 
Professor of Socio-Economic History 
thc University or Amster¬ 

dam. This would suggest that his 
calls for u revision of the Dutch view 
of the ninutecnth-century historical 
process in that country have not 
been entirely rejected. 

The monograph is most thnmuahlv 

l " e r notcs «« informative 
.but compact; (he tables and figures 
clear and uncomplicated. U j K 
however, marred, by inaccumte print¬ 
ing (more than fifty errors, at a rough 
count) and by the inturiatmg omfs 
™ Index. Griffiths has a 

^«U or 4S r ii zl ^“ ed “7 l 11 ? s 

wide secondary reading, or on Eh 

rCsearch in *c» various 
public and private archive^. The in¬ 


augural lectin c text is nlsu well (and 
inure accurately) pK>diiecd, even if it 
contains rather more grnphs and sta¬ 
tist ichI exercises than one might ex¬ 
pect. D 

All his work on llic Dutch 
nineteenth century revolves around 
the question whether conventional 
notions of economic growth have unv 
relevance for the Netherlands. The 
kite J. A. de Junge. Griffiths’s pre¬ 
decessor at the Free University, anil 
the only Dutch authority for whom 
lie seems to have unqualified re¬ 
spect, completed the archival inves¬ 
tigation and statistical analysis nf the 
Dutch industrial economy Tor the 
period 18511-1914; Griffiths therefore 
chose as his own field the preceding 
decades. 18301 WO. for the detailed 
research from which to launch his 
ideas about nineteenth-century eco¬ 
nomic development in general. The 
inaugural lecture draws on his own 
data as well as those of De Jonge 
and poses quite squarely the ques¬ 
tion: are ive not hemg entirely mis¬ 
led about the shape of economic 
change by keeping our gaze riveted 
to the tired old front-line nations of 
the Industrial Revolution like Bel¬ 
gium and. particularly. England? 
,,timutes of Per capita income give 
die Dutch a very high place among 
European nations throughout the last 
century, and so the issue becomes 
not one of the Dutch being “bnck- 
W k fd nor even some- 

"o'■ {ac {“ er ) witl ‘ industrial 
growth. Primarily, Griffiths insists, 
they were ’diffeTent” bincfcM). What 
infuriates him is (u see Dutch histo- 
nans desjwndemly Trying to explain 

cenh a y kwa h d h es - 5 in ,he nineteenth 

Srmc y n hlch ii n £ cneral economic 
terms he would deny existed. Tile 
implications of this revisiQri arc 
clearly far-reaching f or the general 
understnnding of econuinic develop¬ 
ment; and Griffiths would claim that 
we have erred in over-adulating cer¬ 
tain economies whose growth was 
industry-led from a very early "tag" 

in , rBthcr lc P id introduction, 

nroSm h he * tem P ,s to Place the 
rt a . Eur °P ean Perspective, 
n» ,^ d ^Pter. on 'Economic 
Devdopment in the Netherlands". 
tW. OU - ^^ffifiis's characteristic 

fasSn R ° er * l&,p - and simulating 
fashion. He maintains that there is 
no inherent reason why economic 


growth should he i L -d hy industrial 
growth; that the current lJukli view 
of the first half of the last century as 
a time of stagnation i 5 based on 
exaggerated contemporary sources 
and is erroneous; and that his evi¬ 
dence suggests that there was real 
growth before 1850. After an outline 
"I the factors retarding Dutch indus¬ 
try (Chapter Three), in wlliell he 
expresses amazement that, given the 
crippling economic environment 
™ ^ s , any industrial activity at 
nil, Griffiths goes on to present the 
core of ins work: three detailed 
case-studies of (he traditional sin- 
pic industry sector, the engineering 
industry, and cotton textiles. 

The inaugural lecture takes up 
these themes in less cautious terms, 
and launches into n laborious - and 
Jij an inaugural, probably misplaced - 
£W |0 V attempt to squeeze 
me Dutch nineteenth-century experi¬ 
ence into Alexander Gerschenkron’s 
model of industrial development in 
countries of varying backwardness, 
llte attempt is only partly successful, 
from whteh Griffiths concludes that 
he Netherlands was a "late’’ indus- 
tnalizer, but far from “backward”. 
He then dismisses the estimates 
made to date of Dutch gross nation¬ 
al product m the last century as 
highly suspect, and proceeds to de¬ 
monstrate that significant growth did 
occur in most sectors from 1830 right 
through the century. He concludes 
by reinforcing his rejection of words 
tike backward and “stagnating” to 

falo nbc , the - Nethe fi«nds blfore 
1850, and points (all too briefly) to 
the unique nature of the Dutch ex¬ 
perience: a growth that was led bv 

KSPE T'i *«60s and after 
of a leading industrial 
sector (like cotton or transport); and 
the balanced growth in the various 
other sectors. 

The Great Dutch Dehatc, which 1 
has seemingly paralysed Dutch cco- , 
nomic history ror many years, cen- i 
tres around whether the “backward- ! 

, of th f .pre-l850 economy can ( 
l^harev exp J amet b 7 entrepreneurial 1 
■ or eternal conditions. 1 
Griffiths is ambivalent here: he re- i 
fuses to acknowledge that the eco- i 
nomy ,v« backward, but then enters r 

JJ. m - l by a&serti ng that one I 
couldnt expect the Dutch to he I 
great captains of industry when cost t 


I penalities (in the west of the coun¬ 
try, anyway) were such a handicap to 
> them. Besides taking more tradition- 
1 al historians to task, Griffiths also 

■ ns bones to pick with mure 

■ recent scholars. Joe! Mokvr, an udu- 
I nuint cliuinetriciuii, whose Indus¬ 
trialization in the Low Countries , 
I795-IR5Q was published in 1976. 
presents a model to explain curly 
European industrialization, and in 
particular the disparity in industrial 
development between'the two Low 
Countries. Griffiths takes exception 
to Mokyr's attribution of Dutch 
backwardness (compared with Bel¬ 
gium) exclusively to high wage- 
levels. He does nut provide figures 
on the relmivc effect of wage-levels 
compared to the several other cost 
penalties which he insists can he cru¬ 
cial (transport, cupital, raw mnte- 
nals, marketing, and government 
policy) but he does show convincing¬ 
ly that Dutch industry had to face 
other disadvantages besides wage- 
levels. Griffiths does not find fault 
with Mokyr’s economic model in it¬ 
self. but with its application to the 
Dutch experience: on the other hand 
there are many instances, to most of 
which Griffiths freely admits, where 
nis assertions remain unproven by 
the available data. 

Griffiths does not discuss directly 
work of R. W J. M. Bos (Brits- 

S r m,f e £% ,Jel m Seheepvuart. 
I870-19M, 1978), whose most In¬ 
teresting conclusion is that the Dutch 
economy grew steadily between 185 n 
and 1914, and that the apparent re- 
lapsc between 1873 and the early 
1830s was due entirely to Ihe effects 
of the international depression in 
those years. In other words. Bos lays 
emphasis on steady growth rather 
than any Industrial Revolution, and 
on the diversity of growth in the 
various economic sectors, criticizing 
even De Jonge for his tendency to 

TL duslr ' al wi,h economic 
KBrii , Th * se are 'encis dear to , 
Griffiths s heart, and his implicit 
quarrel with Bos is really only that 

ic^ Ul ?- ea i= was no1 extended back 

, ,P/ fl lffi,hs is insistent that the 1 
idea of 1848 as a watershed, with the < 
arrival of the great liberal reforming i 
ministries, should be discarded, at t 
I? 85 , 1 1™ lbe Netherlands. He argues 1 
that historians have swallowed con- r 
temporary liberal accounts of a great r 


11 lid-century change fin far n»> hint, 
deceptively rcinlurced as these arc 
by file harvest failures and the social 

I’wS cr ?« ■ ° f l,,tf ami late 

io 4 ii.s. Hus iiiteiiipi .11 deniytinilueiz- 
nig is it 11 is( welcome, and echoes the 
work dune in the field of political 
and ideological history by J. C. 
Bougiiuiii and C. H. |... ii c wit. who 
tnive shown that (lie (railitioiuil idea 
. a bidden liheiid takeover in 184 H 
is pitihnhly incurred, and that liberal 
forces had been active and indeed 
mllueiitiul for some time helore that. 

It is not possible, or desirable, to 
decide whether Griffiths is either 
right or wrong; the evidence is not 
yet available. T wo areas cry out for 
mure research. On a national scale. 
Dutch economic historians desper¬ 
ately need long and rdinble series of 
production figures. GNP. growth- 
rates, and the like. At Ihe same 
time. \ye need to know what was 
happening in the localities; such 
aggregate figures ns do exist are 
y su spect. Griffiths adds a valu¬ 
able appendix to his monograph ab¬ 
out the location of the Provincial 
Governors’ reports to the King for 
the years 1824-49, claiming that they 
are “by far the best source of in¬ 
formation on the annual progress of 
industry in each province". They 
may be quite full lor industry, but 
tor the other economic sectors for, 
for that matter, social and political 
issues) the researcher can and must 
dig deeper, using the archives of the 
provincial governments themselves, 
and not just their often somewhat 
loaded offical reports to authority. 
Already some good local agricultural 
l S J? a - ve a PI ,c <*red. but the data 
which Griffiths needs to prove his 
contentions about industry, trade, 
shipping and the services are still 
covered in dust. One hopes that the 
Dutch university system, which can 
lend itself so well to co-ordinated 
research projects with large-scale stu- 
dent participation, will continue to 
yield results in this field. 


Griffiths’s presence in Amsterdan 
together with the publication of th 
stimulating and readable book, 
likely to provide fresh impetus fc 
the necessary research into this nto; 
unusual of small nations, and for th 
reassessment of ideas about past ecc 
nomic development in general. 
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By Peter King 



The recent anniversaries of the |.» 
I hitch pi'els. Jnust v:m dell Vullile! uf 
(15X7-lb79) and Pieter Cornelis/nuii an 
llooft (1581-1647). raise a number ui Cl 
sociological questions. T«» start with: c«i 
why? Do We commemorate “the ai 
lights ol the world in their seveial cu 
generations" out of piety, conviction. 

H r iety. convention? Or are ilieic w | 
ups less altruistic motives - cum- w , 
mercial interests in a “revival" nr C( 
author interests in celling into print? ar 
For Vomlel and llocift we can, re- ni 
gretlahlv. entirely rule out the possi- ar 
hility of a publisher's bonanza. And v 
this raises a further set of questions. 

A light only needs reviving if it is 
dimmed or "extinguished. So an act 
of piety, or whatever, is apparently 
necessary in order to sustain or re¬ 
vive the greatness of the great, ('ll 
the face uf it this is a paiadux de¬ 
manding an honest answei from the 
literal y histunaii. 

Because literal me is less im¬ 
mediately accessible than oilier ait 
forms, tlieie can he a divide Ik* twee 11 
the specialist and die public, m the 
teacher and his class. But Milton and 
Donne are still lead f"i pleasure (.is 
well as study! by English teudeis nl 
some education. Dante (and C haucer 
come to thiil) are even harder to 
grnsn. but they me genuine house¬ 
hold names in" a number of house¬ 
holds. Education in the humanities 
in the Netherlands is in no way in- 1 
ferior to that in Britain; on (lie con¬ 
trary, modern literature shows far 
higher per capita sales there ilum 
here, tu which must be added a 
ccmsideruble trade in contemporary 
writing in English. German and 
French and in Dutch translation. 

This indicates two possible ex¬ 
planations for the relative obscurity 
or two of the greatest of Dutch 
poets. The first is the advanced level 
of language competence in Holland, 
which is sufficient to prompt school- 
leavers to take up foreign authors, in 
translation if not in the original; and 
this lends tu induce in them a cos¬ 
mopolitan taste at the expense ol 
their native lileruturc. The second 
explanation, by no means limited to 
the Netherlands but more persistent 
there than in Britain, is the under¬ 
standable preference of readers for 
literature in a contemporary idiom. 
Indeed, a remarkable phenomenon 
of the 197Hs in Holland was the 
box-office draw of poetry-read ing 
evenings, when living poets attracted . 
pop-conccrl-sized crowds of younger 
people. When compared with the ■ 
non-event of the celebrations of 
Vondel's centenary two yenrs ago, or ' 
the solemnities in Hooft's honour I 
this year, there is something of an 1 
implied protest in these popular 1 
manifestations. Certainly the com- s 
bined effects of a traditional interna- 5 
tionalism in Dutch culture, together T 
with a growing post-war anti- * 
nationalism, indicate a general suspi- j 
dun of national history and of the \ 
authority of historians. 1 

If. then, there is a prevailing suspi¬ 
cion that literary historians are 
merely self-perpetuating coteries of 
myopic philologists and critics, they . 
will never persuude people to turn 
back to writers such as Vondel and 
Hooft. The difficulties can hardly be , 
underrated. The comparison some¬ 
times drnwn between Vondel and 
Shakespeare is facile and absurd. 
They were both dramatists who took 
Ihe Middle Ages into the Renaiss¬ 
ance, but that is all. If Samson Ago- 
nistes had been only one of many 
such works written by Milton on 
Biblical themes, or if Vondel had 
written more than one, unfinished 
epic, a comparison between Vondel 
and Milton would be moie appropri¬ 
ate. Hooft can scarcely be compared 
with the Silver Poets, since his affini¬ 
ties lie rather with the Italians, Pet¬ 
rarch, Tasso and Guarini. He, like 
Vondel, has his medieval and neo- 
Latin antecedents, and both poets 
were members of a unique Dutch 
institution, the Chambers of Rhetor¬ 
ic. These Chambers had their origin 
in the medieval Guilds, initially file- 
insurance co-operatives which be¬ 
came centres of artistic activity pro¬ 
viding suituhlc ceremony and enter¬ 
tainment at lucal (and ultimately 

_:_ 1 , ti,r. th.* 


l.»nv t i'uiitries. What the members 
"f these Oiambers wrote was written 
anonymously foi the glory "f the 
Lhatnhei. Unly as the Renaissance 
cuiiu-p! of ihe personal Muse 
emerged did anonvinily yield to 
code-names and finally b> signatures. 

The linguistic complexities ol text*, 
which show a rapid development in¬ 
wards a standardized language, in¬ 
corporating a new L.atin-based lexis 
ami syntax; (he influence nl classical 
models and themes; the theological 
and discursive subject-mailer of 
Vondel; the Iialianale r>nitrui and 


object in an e.xliibihuu-c.isc. It lias 
I'ccmnc a curiosity, a pan ol history. 

Ilioic is. "M ilu- lace ol it. no 
justification bn this. Erik Vos's re¬ 
cent fine production uf Biedeto’s Iff 
Siumnyc llruhiinilcr t fid 7) is a model 
of whiii can l>c done to stage an 
early tragi-comedy fur modern audi¬ 
ences. Yuiklel would assuredly pre¬ 
sent problems of staging, because of 
the static and specifically theological 
nature of his best tragedies, lnit the 
recent, and very spasmodic pciloim- 
itnccs of his plays show little 01 no 
real attempt to convey file vitality 
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This .study by Pieter de Hooch in red chulk t/f a seated woman sleeping is taken 
from Peter C. Sutton's book on the Dutch artist which is reviewed an page 9It>. 
The present location 0 } the drawing is unknown. 


Latinist prose of Hooft: these are 
deterrents for all but the most deter¬ 
mined render. But however per¬ 
suasively the argument may be pre¬ 
sented that the arduous climb will be 
rewarded with an astounding view, 
even the healthiest young aspirant is 
unlikely to venture far without some 
foretaste of wliat to expect. But how 
is this to be given? This is the last of 
the questions posed by the evidence 
of these two recent anniversaries. 

Drama and song are clearly more 
accessible than other kinds of litera¬ 
ture, as Shakespeare confirms, and 
Vondel himself justifies his prefer¬ 
ence of drama to epic on these 
grounds, albeit in the didactic Hora- 
tian terms of providing edification as 
well as pleasure. Hooft’s scaup, in¬ 
clude some of the finest in Dutch 
literature, but he had no Thomas 
Arne to bring his medieval melodies 
into the era of the long-playing 
record. Hooft, moreover, wrote two 
tragedies in the high Senecan man¬ 
ner worthy of Shakespeare at his 
most theatrical. So why has there 
been no theatrical or musical tradi¬ 
tion in Holland to reinterpret Vondel 
and Hooft to succeeding genera- 
tiuns? The immediate answer - a 
curious lack of cumposers and dra¬ 
matists who might compare with 
Dutch and Flemish painters - does 
not close the question. The steady 
stream of foreign literature has been 
available to actors and musicians, 
who have made ample use of it. But 
lip-service rather than serious atten¬ 
tion has been paid to the Dutch 
Renaissance poets, with the result 
' that their art now appears 


and tensions of the dramatic situa¬ 
tions to an audience with its own 
vitality and tensions. 

Nor can the publications which 
marked the two anniversaries be said 
to be likely to capture the attention 
of the non-specialist. An exception 
here is Hella S. Haasse and A.-J. 
Gelderblom’s short biography of 
Hooft, the text of which is scrupu¬ 
lously unacademic, with anotalions 
in modern spelling and handsome 
monochrome plates on almost every 
page. Its literary style and impress¬ 
ionistic approach provide an account 
which combines the factunl with the 
hypothetical in the manner of .1 his¬ 
torical novel. But vulgarization is as 
desirable as it is hazardous and this 
biography should certainly appeal to 
those who want lighter reading then 
that provided by H. W. van Trichl's 
scholarly biography of Hooft of 
1951, revised ana reprinted in 1980. 

The Vondel centenary was marked 


by iwu very diftenml publications. 

Mat ijke Spies imd a group Working 
at llic Institute of L'uuli Literatine 
at Amsterdam University compiled 
Vondel cu A i in widow. Vondels 
yediihi ‘He iuwvdmyc van't Sith It tilth 
t'Amstnilum' in beeld yebrathr. This 
was pHHlun-tl in conjunction with nil 
exhibit inn ;u tanged by the authors in 
the Thcale mm scum in Amsterdam 
in the spring of l l >7'». and piovides a 
richly ill um fated commentary on the 
exhibits. Even more important than 
its historical ami a refilled 11 rul in- 
1 crest are the iotnograpliie.il refer¬ 
ences. illustrating, an aspect of Vnn- 
dcl’s poetry that is ton often ignored. 
This i.s clearly a student's book, mi a 
student's topic, though file in con¬ 
gruous comic-strip lacked on to llic 
end suggests ii naive attempt to 
1 caeli a more general market. 

The other Vomlel publications are 
unashamedly written for the special¬ 
ist. One contains the coil l ri but ions to 
a cnlliujuiiun al Leuven on the 
illume of his occasional poetry, with 
the felicitous title Vmu tel hi) 

liclffltiihititl. with eoli¬ 

lt ibutious by L. Roose and K. l’otle- 
niiin {the editors), J. Becker. M. 
Spies, L.. Reus and M. Janssens. 
visies o/> Vondel no JW jour contains 
essays by sixteen scholars on a wide 
range of topics, six on drama and 
theatre, four on individual poems, 
and others nil his epithalanii:i;_Von- 
del and Biedero; Vomlel, Virgil and 
astronomy, VoiidcTs essay on poesy; 
the classical-romantic antithesis; and 
Vondel in French translation. 

Hooft, too, was honoured with 
two collections of essays, both rang¬ 
ing as widely as the interests of the 
contributors Studies over llooft ‘Uyt 
Lief i/e' yeschreven. ISSl-l ll tit includes 
among several essays 011 his lyric 
poetry an important contribution 
from P. Tuynnuiii on “De Const van 
Rhelorike en Hoofts vroege poezic"; 
contributions 011 Hooft mid lltfinsiiis, 
and llooli and Huygens; live essays 
on Ilmifl's plays, one oil his llenrik 
de tirote and two on his Neilerhutd- 
sehe ilistorii'n. 

The second collection of essays, 
Hooft, is remarkable for the pole¬ 
mical attack oil llooft deliveted by 
Jan van Durslen and challenged by 
L. Strengliolt who. with M. A. 
Sclienkeveld-van tier Dussen and P. 
E. L.. Verkuyl, is also responsible lor 
a new nnlliology of Hooft's poetry, 
Over/rn’d van Voitken. This collec¬ 
tion is evidently intended to offer 
not just a larger selection Imi to 
pi esc lit it in a manner unlike existing 
school mid student texts. There arc 
1 no footnotes: the spelling, and even 
the vocabulary on occasion, is mod- 
1 ernized. Historical and lexical coni- 
l mentarv (sometimes simply in the 
1 form o'f a free prose rendering) is 
1 provided at the buck. 

■ The compilers admit that mod- 
1 ernizarlon of this kind has its prob- 

' lems, and caught as we arc in the | 
5 cross-fire between the Craninerians 
- and the modernists ill our own dc- 
f hates about the Prayer Book, or as 
' the Dutch and the Flemings arc in 

I their disputes on spelling reforms 
s (which are introduced by Acts of 

■ Parliament 1), we shall doubtless be 
s capable of defending our tradinonal- 
s 1st or progressive point of view. But 
? \vc cannot pretend that the question 

II originally pul simply does not exist. 

^ Should, in fact, the refinements of 

art be kept for the elite, or exposed 
'• to the gaze of the uninitiated in an 
d intelligible form? 


Books published to mark the 
anniversaries of Vondel and Hooft 
include: 

1. Hella S. Haasse and Arie-Jan Gel- 
dcrblom. Het licht der schitieriee 
dagen. Het lev en van P. C. Hooft , 
128pp. Amsterdam: Querido. 

2. H. W. van Trichl, Het levai van 
P. C. Hooft, 247pp. The Hague: 
Nijhoff. 

3. E. K. Grootes.M. A. Schenkex’chi- 
vail der Dussen. I.. Strengholt, 
P. E. L. Verkuyl (Editors!, Studies 
over Hooft ‘Uyt Liefde' geschrevcn. 
IS8I-I98I, 228pp. Groningen: 
Walters Nanrdhnff. 

4 Cirni,l ll.in 


xroningen: 


. ... —l__ 


S. van Dorsten cn tniderc over F. C. 
Hooft. 

5. M. A. Schenkcvdd-van der Dus- 
sen.-L. Strengliolt. P. E. L. Verkuvl 
(Editors), P. C. Hooft. Overvtoed 
der vnnken, 221pp. Amsterdam: 
Querido. 

6 . M. Spies and others, Vondel en 
Amsterdam , 84pp. Amsterdam; 
Espee. 

7. L. House hi id K. Porte man (Edi¬ 
tors), Vondel bii geleftenheid. 1079- 
1979. lJ4pp. Middelburg: Merlijn. 

8 . S. F. Witstein and E. K. Grootes 
(Editors), Visit's op Vondel nti .7 00 
faar, 327pp. The Hague: Nijhoff 


A nt'wnamein Dutch 
scholarly publish iw>. 


A. H. M. Kessels 

Studies on the dream in 
Greek literature. Paperback 
XL 269 pp. 

H f 1.60.- 


R. G. A. Van 
Lies limit 

Greeks on dreams. 
Paperback. 280 pp. 

Hfl.70.- 

Tratie-etliiioii of Ctmthririae 
thesis. 


K. W. Swart 

Sale of offices in ihe 
seventeenth eemury. 
Paperback. 157 pp. 
l-lfl.45.- 


Prohnle Inventories 

A new source fur the 
historical study of wealth, 
material culture and 
agricultural development. 
Papers presented at the 
Lccuwcnbot ch Con ferencc 
(Wageningen 5-7 May 1980). 
Ed. by A. van der Woude 
and A. Scluiunnan. 
Paperback. 320 pp. 

Hf 1.50.- 


W.P. C. Kmittel 

Catalogues van de 
Paml'Jeiten-Vcrzamcling 
bemslende in de Koninklijke 
Hibliollieck. Reprint of the 
edition of lfWtl-1920 with 
manuscript corrections anil 
additions. With a summitry 
in English. 10 vols. Cloth. 
4750 pp. 

I If1.1750.- 

L in tired edition. Describes 
cu. 35,000pamphlets of the 
collection in the Dutch 
Royal Library. 


Comiconim 

Atticorum Fragmenta. ed. 
Th. Kock. Reprint of rhe 
edition Leipzig. 1880-1888. 
3 vols. Cloth. Over 2000 pp. 
Hf 1.750.- 


A ugusl 198 J: 

Jan DeVries 

Barges and capitalism. 
Passenger transportation in 
the Duteh economy, 1632- 
1839. Paperback. 368 pp. 
Hfl,40.- 


H&S 


HES Publishers B.V. 
P.O.Box 129, 
Ulreclil, 
Netherlands. 


New catalogue with J00 dries 
free on request. 
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— North and South 


By Jeremy Treglown 

Quarlermalne's Terms' 

Queen’s Theatre 


There's no particular reason why 
Simon Gray's new play should or 
shouldn't begin where it does, with 
the arrival of Derek Mcadlc from 
the north of England (litter) as a 
temporary addition to the staff of the 
“Cull-Loomis School of English for 
foreigners, Cambridge in the early 
1960s". And there’s no particular 
reason why it should or shouldn't 
end where it does, nearly three years 
later, with the comm oh-room harry 
Henry Windseape taking over as 
Principal, and his reluctant decision 
to sack the Woosterish St. John 
Quartermuinc. Some modestly reac¬ 
tionary and snohbish message may 
lie implied, at the same time as one 
of sevcml small literary jokes is 
made: the man in bicycle clips from 
Hull University fcriiggrr) rises; the 
dinner-jacketed fellow from “the 
House" falls. And there is pathos, 
though it is milked hard, in the fact 
that while Derek by the end has an 
off-stage wife and forthcoming chil¬ 
dren, the keenly baby-sitting Quiir- 
termainc is the only cnnracter entire¬ 
ly dependent for companionship on 
the people we see, the other mem¬ 
bers of the staff. The school is, the 
retiring Principal says, n kind of 
family. Until now it has looked ufter 
Quartermaine. At the end, it dis¬ 
penses with him, and he is left alone 
on stage goofing: “Oh Lord! Well - 
oh Lord!] say - Oh Lord!" 

There’s more than a hint of Firs in 
The Cherry Orchard, here, and in¬ 
deed one of Quartermaine's unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts to get people 10 
spend an evening out vflth him In¬ 
volves the theatrd. No one is sure 
whether it’s a Strindberg, an Ibsen 
or a Chekhov they are doing at the 
Arts (or rather, each is sure it is a 
different play), but the spinster 
Melanie - who once turned down an 1 
offer of marriage from Henry Wind- 
scape and now is stuck with her vile 
old mother - thinks it is The Cherry 

/i h .1 _ l .■ ■ . ■ 


Scales) - did her mother full or was 
she pushed? - going religious and 
then drunk and batty; and of course 
Edward Fox as Quartermaine him¬ 
self, with his absent-minded kindli¬ 
ness, his inarticulate "lyricism" (he 
has a big speech about swans) and 
his Edwardian idiolect: “dyoor huwn 
gd hulladeh?” (did you have a good 
holiday?). 


Putting his face on 


By David Alexander 

Thirty different likenesses: David 

Garrick In portrait 

Buxton Museum and Art Gallery 


holiday?). 

As an account of Life, famous for 
its ups and downs and silver linings, 
all (his is fine, perhaps: it is sad that 
many people are often sad (but are 
so many of them so often so sad?); 
and it is touching that n group bound 
by nothing except the accident of 
working together, and even then in¬ 
capable either of doing the job parti¬ 
cularly well or of hearing what they 
have to say to each other about it or 
anything else, can find some kind of 
mutual support. Again, as a picture 
of an English-language school it is 
^ej-cstmg and sometimes funny. 
And ns an attempt at yet another 
ri ? English Chekhov play it is 
well, if rather medianicnlly, put 
together and - under Harold Pinter’s 
direction - well, if rather mechani¬ 
cally, acted (James Grout at least 
looks as if he might linve seen the 
inside of a staff room). But all the 
same I didn’t believe in it. Perhaps it 
is too Shaftesbury Avenue to be 
either true or surprising - all those 
good teeth, those well calculated 
movements of the shoulder bones on 
the exit through the french windows, 
those little hesitations - will the 
other actor’s line get a laugh if I give 
it a breath? - which are the antiqu¬ 
ated etiquette of the stage. Or 
perhaps it's just that there was so 
httle in the play that couldn’t have 
been learnt from watching other 
ploys- This was a virtue, if of an 
inbred kind, in Stage Struck. Here, it 


The Buxton Festival, now in its third 
year, regularly takes as a theme the 
influence on the arts of one figure. 
Scott and Shakespeare are followed 
this year by David Garrick. Cimar- 
osa’s Secret Marriage, based on Gar¬ 
rick’s comedy The Clandestine Mar¬ 
riage, is being performed in the re¬ 
stored Opera House until August 9, 
as is an entertainment celebrating 
the actor's life, devised by Iain 
Mackintosh, who together with 
Geoffrey Ashton has also organized 
an exhibition of portraits of him on 
show until August 22. 

It is appropriate that Garrick 
should be featured by an arts festiv¬ 
al, since his Shakespeare Jubilee at 
Stratford in 1769 has claims to be the 
first one. But there is a particular 
justification for assembling a group 
of portraits of him: as the organizers 
suggest, the great actor-manager was 
painted or sculpted by more portrait¬ 
ists than any other Briton apart from 
monarchs and the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton. Garrick knew the value of 
paintings, and of prints of them, 
for both his professional and his so¬ 
cial standing; those on exhibition in¬ 
clude some of the best which were 
done. 



makes you want to go and get a job, 
if you can, In Hull. • ■ J 

Quartermaine’s Terms is published 
by Eyre Methuen (79pp. £2 50 
paperback. 0 413 49140 4). 


Garrick first used Francis Hayman 
and Benjamin Wilson; the latter is 
represented by one of the versions of 
Garnck and Mrs Bellamy in Romeo 
and Juliet, a picture which, unlike 
the other paintings, rives us an idea 
of what the Drury Lane ser looked 
ike. When public exhibitions started 
in the early,1760s, Garrick was quick 
to see the opportunities which they 
offered for publicity, and it was his 
patronage of Zoffany which estab- 
hshed the theatrical conversation pic¬ 
ture. These works became well-’ 


known through mezzotints, which 
are represented here by some very 
poor impressions lent by the Theatre 
Museum. Every period of Garrick’s 
life was marked by portraits. We are 
shown Batoni’s study, painted on 
Garricks Grand Tour in 1764, and 
Vandergucht’s which commemorated 
the Shakespeare Jubilee. Ironically 
the picture which is the centrepiece 
of the exhibition, “Garrick and his 


wife by Hogarth, was one which 
Garnck did not like and which re¬ 
mained in the artist’s studio. The 
quality of the pictures is such that 
this exhibition can be enjoyed by 
visitors not particularly interested in 
Garrick, but enthusiasts will find 
* nuc ' 1 additional value in the cata- 
from ( ^ c Museum and Art 
Gnllery. Terrace Rond. Buxton SKI7 
oDJ). 


Orchard. She loathes the play, she 
says: “All that Russian' gloom and 
doom and people shooting them¬ 
selves from loneliness and depression 
and that sort of thing. But then 
mother says I don’t understand com¬ 
edy. I expect she’s right.” As Mela¬ 
nies own miseries suggest, Quarrer- 
waine's Terms is not only about 
Quartermaine, and indeed could be 
named after any of the other charac¬ 
ters, and could begin and end at 
almost any other point, Like a 
Orekhov play, but also like a fair 
number of west-end dramas from 
Harley Granville-Barker to Alan 
Ayckoourn, it Is about ail the people 
on stage, their lives seen: not so 
much in transit as along one arc of a 
curve, going up, or down,' or down 
and up, or up. and then' down, but 
never (It is one or the play’s falsities) 
at a standstill, 

- „ So there are good ptu^fpr, them 
an, and everyone at some point (to 
use a favourite Idiom of Grays) 
takes the centre? Jertny Quaylc ns 
teeltvand-stniles Anita, .mafriqd to a 
liUle L mqsiazine : editor Whose profes¬ 
sional nle.’and. fdil rOhs'.',the' same 
course as her feelings for him and 
the ppposlte oiuJ of his fOr her,, so 
that she has.a good cry in the staff 


Upstairs, downstairs 


anil, aspiring novelist, later h rejected 
novelist and aspiring husband; Robin 
m!£ uicrtnsjngiy decrepit 

ffiMrtFSP rfi d !l ,0re L feeble Bnd ' 

- .tt;#P rl «v: Ae off-stage- 
partner m the- school rtarfiagh/ dies 
Sr nd , |i* rtslgjtf.wkh S diani- 

itpuchiig erit^spfeech: the 

n»£thn'S s : .honeymoon ■■ fa 

Aially’ 


By Peter Holland 

Restoration 
Royal Court Theatre 

Restoration is set. according to the 

eighteenth century - or another place 
at another time". The choice typifies a 
dilemma Bond has often made himself 
confront. He deliberately sets his de¬ 
sire for a precise and authentic liistorlc- 
ily against equally strong aspirations 
towards a mythic, emblematic kind of 
writing m which historical analysis is 
transformed into general statement. 
The twin aims are rarely both satisfied 
In his work. In particular, the con- 
sciousiy “poeticized" form, drama as 
■ESS; .taWnfty proves as emptily 
the, phrase here, 
another place at another time”. Tlie- 

■ &u r ? f Band’s presentation of social 
'detail. Is. too often befogged by the 
imprecision of the general lesson. 

{? m *ny ways Restoration is closest 
in Bond s work to The Fool (1975)* his 
last play for the Royal Court. It shares 
we same affectionate but. urisent- 
rmenlalizcd. fascination with the East 
Anglian rural working class of the 

■ K e H!«- cen c lur y' . th 'e.Mme horror at 

riobtW^^ slice * ith 

d& c b ' h .- b fi, Io,ld ' QW, > ers - l he same 

distress M .the/consequences 0 f the : 
SSLSSnS^ 1 toafwehy. The Fool. 


The social relationships embodied 
within the form are far less precise, 
here, than the direct reality of Clare’s 
career; and the comic model is itself 


exisient torm can serve as a strengthen¬ 
ing analogue for a play- in Lear, and in 
his use of Tbnon in The Worlds. But 
where he has tried to re-insert the 
model into its own historical context 
the pull towards myth has been too 
s *(P n 8 an d the historical precision has 
all but evaporated. Restoration has no 
precise link to any historical moment. 
Instead it drifts around the eighteenth 
century making Restoration comedy' 
mean anything Between Farquhar and 

Congreve 1 ’ rather ^ Wycher|e y and 

This is not simply a pedantic com¬ 


ity of the below-stairii life that thdse 
conventions normally submerge and 
ignore, fa a key Scene, Lord Are 
accidentally kills his wife and then hits 
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tresis and connections out of which the 
piay is constructed, this' has to be 
accepted by the audience as sufficient 
cause far the inhiwinant......_r_. 


ability,, beautifull 

formance, farces, tne auaience to con¬ 
centrate-not on the events themselves 

Pi Ut r ,l L!P e Ajf ,a L , * n8ion5 inherent .in 
the form. And when that; form itsejf is 
to ■ loosely defined, the message is 

seriously, weakened. Lord Are has' 

b££n-mnnn*lftrr»ri iritA _. 


It might seem odd, then, to find the 
three strengths of the play in Lord 
Are s comic language, in the detailed 
social observation and in the aggressive 
anachronism of the songs. It was plain 
in The Sea that Bond has a wickedly 
observant eye for the comedy of social 
ostentation, yet it is still a surprising 
pleasure to find in Restoration a style of 
speech that is genuinely witty. Lord 
Ate s self-congratulatOiy wit is at times 
bedevilled by “ye” and “-eth” archa¬ 
isms but It is frequently epigrammatic 
without being a weak imitation Wilde, 
and elegantly balanced without being 
pastiche Congreve. In itself that is 
quite an achievement. The low-born 
Lady Are, whom he marries for her 
m °aey, dies in the breakfast-room 
white (for' inordinately complicated 
reasons) disguised as a ghost. Lord Are 
is foppishly amazed: “’Tis-'twas-she. 

I cannot say why she ls*o dressed. I do 
not recall she mentioned afaricy*dress 
breakfast. Who can fathom the mind Of 
one suddenly raised to the peerage?” 
Bond has given him some marvellous 
throwaway lines (“Bob, throw the 
toast to the hens on yoiir way to 
prison") and Simon'Callow-is too 
intelligent an actor to miss any of the 
part s opportunities. 

At times, too. Restoration has frag¬ 
ments of social detail that are brilliant- 
'' 'PServed. He Is particularly acute in 
mother want 

--- Frank, for - 

stealing one of Lord Are's gpodns. 
Frank's city-bted belief in the servant’s'; 

Rl^.l — ..il.1^ _ I f ■ I. . • 


vvtho. m&m^lsjtion. r '/ - 

V; .. . . 


Are family. His mother has for years 
\nad. the, job of polishing the . river 
IfaiteryvdyeAtKough shcwfll hfeveruie 
-‘Bad. ifeiigh clean .’em Viet other 
'em;.dirty; What l [want gob 
dirtyin etn meScIf for?" Bond refySes 


to treat the servants as an undifforenti- 
ated group. Instead, scenes like this 
establish a vast number of deep divi¬ 
sions: city against country, indoor 
servants against outdoor, black against 
white, oJa against young. 

For some years now Bond has 
accompanied his plays by sequences of 
poems designed to explicate the events 
of the plays. For Restoration he has 
incorporated the poems into the play 
itself as songs with music by Nick BicAt. 
They have clear echoes of the Brecht-' 
Eisler style, punctuating and com- ' 
menting on the action through poetic 
analogues and modem parallels. Their 
lyrics range from Bond at his most 
awkwardly “poetic" (“Geese fly over 
the moon ana doriot know/Thatfora 
: moment they fill the world with beau¬ 
ty”) to a cold hardness that is more 
effective: ’-‘My mate was a hard case / 
Worked beside me on the'bench for 

■ 3 * 4*8 /: Hardly said a word / TajMna 
: isn t easy / when the machines run. 

Restoration has an extraordinary and 
satisfying density, most of which is 
achieved without the spurious weight 
of flying geese, It deserves some 
. briber re-writing to. make it as folly 
achieved a play as, say, Bingo. It also : 
deserves a be tier, performance. Not all 
the problems pap be blamed on first- 
night nerves or on a cramping design 
that, in order to allow the band's 

■ platform to swing forward for each 
song, - constricts and shadows move- 

; merit. Nor, fa spite of the bad patches, 
does all the blame lie with Bond’s . 
directing, though he has been, better • 
served oy other directors than he .. 
serves, himself. Unusually: for (the 
:Py?l.Court,there.wastdo.xnuph poor > 
■acting, "udder-powered and'uhimaguia- •' 
live, Simon Callow, and Irene Hand! lii;-'' 
a .marvellously: self-indulgent cameo,’ : 
were honourable exceptions. 


i.uiTiJ! 
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How it was? 

By Valentine Cunningham 


Parls-Parls 1937 - I9S7: Creations en 
France 

Centre Georges Pompidou, Paris 

This exhibition is a magniloquent 
attempt to present France’s recent 
creative past: another folie de gran¬ 
deur aeaubourgeoise, crunching 
along in the giant footsteps of Paris- 
New York, Parls-Berlin, Paris- 
Moscou and Les Riallsmes. Here 
surely, you think, as you nudge 
through forty rooms devoted to re¬ 
calling artistic France’s progress from 
the Exposition Internationale of 
1937, through Surrealism ami Social¬ 
ist Realism via the War to Hyncr- 
Rcalisin, painterly scrihbledchubDlc, 
Op and Minimalism, here must he 
.something of every possible thing. 
There are paintings, sketches, recon¬ 
structions, sculptures, ohjets, hooks, 
manuscripts, tape-recordmgs, videos, 
posters, slide-shows, items of 
fashion, furniture and factory 
machines, not to mention an original 
Citroen 2CV of 1939. There's even a 
room devoted to Brancusi's atelier as 
it was in the Impasse Ronsin until 
the sculptor’s death in 1958 - conve¬ 
niently apt to the Exhibition's chosen 
terminus. (The Beaubourg has good 
reason for mindfulness of Brancusi, 
whose will clearly put it into some¬ 
thing of an impasse: those ordinary- 
seeming builders' sheds looking as if 
they’re waiting to be shifted from in 
front of the building are Brancusi's 
actual workshops, now permanently 
sited.) And in case all this doesn't 
give you pause enough, you can lake 
in the buttressing programme of con¬ 
certs and movies. Small wonder the 
exhibition booklet prides itself in 
cette manifestation plurldisciplinalre. 
(And it will be cause for wonder if it 
all makes it across the Channel when 
the exhibition is translated to Lon¬ 
don next year.) 

Ne Laissons pas Les Morts Enterr- 
er Les Morts, exhorted the title of a. 
recent French documentary about 
the deportation and sufferings of 
French Jews. But reviving the near 
past is the most arduous of resurrec¬ 
tions. Its shocks can pack as little 
punch as the sacks of coal, the scraps 
of fly-blown tat and. ordure of the 
1938 Exposition Internationale du 
Surrtalisme, so diligently recreated 
here, now do. The sounds coming 
from the near past’s lips - and there 
are some extraordinarily compelling 
lips on display here, not least the 
series of pencil portraits (including a 
self-portrait) by the perturbing theat¬ 
rical fantasist Antonin Artaud - 
these noises are frequently faint. So 
it is to the organizers’ enormous cre¬ 
dit that the exhibition repeatedly 
makes an historical moment audible, 
arranges ap educative context, hits, 
on the revelatory juxtaposition. The 
hands of the mutilated tribunal of 
accusing coal-miners in Fougeron’s 
“Les Juges” (1950) are' the more 
lissing wfit 


Coat (not, as in the Dialogues, simp¬ 
ly Tal Coat), whose career has 
travelled, like this exhibition, from 
his 1939 “Massacre n, s realistic group 
of Franco victims (mouths set in out¬ 
rage, one covered by a hand sup- 

E ressing its own scream), to Ine 
tanked understatements of “Failles 
dans les Rochers” (1950). Here, too, 
are other artists we don’t see much 
of in Britain, British artists who have 
managed to penetrate the modern 
French enclave: Roy Adzac, with his 
“Female Imprint , a youthful 
woman's torso moulded in eager 

E l as ter; the late Madge Gill, whose 
uge frieze, “La Crucifixion de 
I'Ame”, thronged with bizarre figures 
and faces, has been disinterred from 
the East Ham Public Library; the 
Glaswegian Scenic Wilson, seven of 
whose ludic pieces feature in the 
primitives' section. 


- Barthes it might be, or Mairaux, or 
Breton - haunts the rooms devoted 
to literature, going on and on. round 
and round, reiteratively outspoken. 
A big slide-show, summing up near 
the exit, makes outright allegations 
about France's Two Nations, about 
Indo-China and Algeria. The vicini¬ 
ties of the occupation/deporiution 
videos are compellingly loud with 
accusations. 

But this zeal to have the French 

B ast laid bare - “L'Homme Mis A 
’u” is the title of the series of rooms 
given over to half-deranged art - 
docs not evidently extend to all the 
past; it's as selective, in fact, as (lie 
retributive shaving of collaborationist 
female heads that's dwell on so fas¬ 
cinatedly in several photographs. In¬ 
structively, one phntngruphcd “Fem¬ 
me Toiiduc*' enjoys the same cal a- 



L 1 



Barthes’s goddess: the 1956 Citroen DS 


canvas thickly thronged with hands. 
Giacometti's emaciated stick-people 
become suddenly electrically signifi¬ 
cant beside videos of actual stick; 
people in death-camps. 

Here, in some bulk, are assembled 
the artists that feminists claim are . 
too absent from male-dominated art 
history, women contributors to the 
recent French scene: Germaine 
Richier (something of a Giacometti), 
Eva Aeppli, Marie-Hdfene Vieira da 
Silva (a contriver of strikingly labyr¬ 
inthine schemes), the several ladles 
grouped at Grasse during the War - 
Susi Magnelli, Sonia Delaunay, 
Sophie Taeuber-Arp, Nelly Van 
Doesburc. Here, also, is a whole 
bunch or paintings by those elusive 
friends that Beckett celebrated in his 
. Jhree Dialogues with Georges 
Duthult: Bram Van Velde (two of 
. whose paintings - both untitled, 
naturally -. are on loan from Beck¬ 
ett’s own collection) and Pierre Tal- 


Invasions of Britons, it’s dear, 
haven’t troubled the French too 
much: it’s invasions by Germans and 
Americans that have really mattered. 
To be sure, American Jazz seems to 
have led post-war Frenchmen rather 

a to the cultural slaughter. A 
of photographs records the 
excitements in Paris's Caves du Jazz; 
Boris Vian totes an enthusiastic horn 
all over the place; Dubuffet’s “Jazz-. 
band (Dirty Style Blues)” (1944), 
loaned by Madeleine Mairaux, pays 
its dues. But there were also less 
welcomed aspects of American im¬ 
perialism. Picasso's crudely realistic ■ 
‘‘Massacre en Corfie” (1931) had an 
older and dirtier kind of slaughter of 
the innocents to celebrate - Korean 
women and children in front of a 
Goya-esque firing squad. So did 
other important paintings of the ear¬ 
ly 1950s. Fougeron’s collage-style 
“Civilisation Atlantique” (1953), for 
example, depicted an invasion oi im¬ 
poverished France by yankee girlie- 
mags and a man-eating automobile, 
from whose opened roof an Amer- 
ican-Nazi sniper is firing. Nor Was 
American imperialism the only sort 
of aggression offending Frenchmen 
at .the time. In Bauqiuer’s painting 
“Les Dockers” a strikers’ banner 
proclaims “Pas un bateau pour Indo- 
chine”, and “Le 10 Ffivrier 1950 & 
Nice" glories in Romantic revolu¬ 
tionary style in the local residents’ 
dumping into the sea a rocket laun¬ 
ching-ramp destined for .their own.. 
country's colonial adventurists V;,"> 

j.,s ' - V;-. 7-...y' 

And hereabouts, of course, the 
education this exhibition affords 
takes on another aspect. For “Les 
Dockers" happens not to be on dis¬ 
play. Nor is ‘‘Civilisation Atlantique” 

- though one of the actual posters 
which Fougeron repeated on his can¬ 
vas, recruiting “Pprachutisles Col* 
oniaux” and rhyming “La Gloire" 
with “La Bagarre”, certainly is fea¬ 
tured. February. 10, 1950 gets itself 
noticed 6nly in one of the small and 
easily neglectable document-cases 
swinging precariously oni some of the 
walls. About many things, one starts 
after a while to notice, this clamor¬ 
ous collection manages only to con¬ 
trive an eloquent silence. 

Ail art exhibitions are full of mute 
objects, and so bear inevitable wit¬ 
ness to the difficulty of making the 
past speak out. The organizers of 
this affair keep affirming their desire 
to outwit at least some of these diffi¬ 
cult silences. The mutter of recorded 
voices from a multitude of head-sets 


logue page as the photographed “Bas 
peints sur les jambes" (painted-on 
stockings): laying bare, on such mod¬ 
els, can get curiously close to 
covering-up. j . 

In Paris, much as elsewhere, peo¬ 
ple are choosy about what they want 
to see and hear from the past. Visit¬ 
ors when 1 was there squatted on 
sculptures, jostled paintings in their 
keenness to get close to film of Jew¬ 
ish miseries, but the Communist 
Realists’ video - the witness of Tas- 
litzky, Dewasne, Fougeron, Pignon - 
was playing to an empty room. And, 
of course, even with the Beaubourg’s 
enthusiasm for bulk, selection is un¬ 
avoidable. But still, the meagre re¬ 
ference to Algeria and Vietnam 1 
weighs jarringly lightly against the 
ready mass ofSpanish Civil War and 
Occupation material. Pressing and 
shoving of all sorts, it's not hard to 
perceive, has gone on. Someone is 
even reported to have hung a defiant • 
tricolor from the huge German flag 
that tabernacles over the Occupation 
salle - the largest German flag to 
have survived the Occupation - in : 
time for Mitterand’s visit. The inter¬ 
nal politicking didn't go unassisted • 
by little - pushes from the outside: 
Moscow’s Pushkin Museum wouldn’t 
in the end release Fougeron’s “Horn- ■ 
mage & Andr£ Houillier” (1949), an 
impressive painting about the murder 
by a policeman and part-time butch¬ 
er (sic) of a Resistance hero putting . 
up;.anti-war posters (o^es,. ,jj hap- r 

P ’ Biied; thatvfjjid been "designed by 
ougeron himself). But no outside 
interference could match the terrible 
Parisian storm there has been over 
Arno Breker. 

Scandal is nothing new in French 
cultural life, and “Fait scandgle” is 
one of the catalogue's bluest;ribands. 
This exhibition charts government in-: 
terferences with Communist art,' 
Catholic interventions against mod- 1 
enlists (especially ones daring to de-. 
edrate chapels), ipurations, debate , ; : 
combats, ,.enquites and vihtmences' 
confronties. -And''in : aq access of. this •! 
traditional Gallic aggro - petitions, 
representations,..outcry,: journalistic ; 
fory, - Broker's: works, his unborn- 
fortably Nordfc nudes, got given the 1 
works, never to darken ’ the ,' 
Beaubourg’s salles. at least notion: 
this occasion, Breker was the jtoast ■ 
of collaborationist Paris arid also, ' 
and this is clearly what sticks most in i 
some surviving gullets, a sham'fasti--; 
fier to the ambivalence of 1930$ ; hrid M 
40s heroic Iconography/ The “art'I 
stuff on the wans” of the.'Soviet'; 


Pavilion in the 1937 Exposition, de¬ 
clared E. M. Forster astutely at the 
time, "might just as well hang on the 
walls of the German Pavilion oppo¬ 
site”. Breker still painfully rubs that 
in. His expulsion from the 
Beaubourg nicely proves that voicing 
some tilings is as unwelcome now as 
when Labisse painted his startling 
“L’Imprudence’’ in 1941 - the face 
with its opened mouth ripped blood¬ 
ily away that clamantly confronts 
visitors to the Occupation salle. 

Written words, of course, prove as 
handy as usual in helping us to read 
the past. And a deep hankering for 
the confirmations and evidencings of 
print is much on view. The catalogue 
even opens with n celebration by 
Julia Kristevu of “In littdraturc 
souvcrainc". It's a feeling that’s car¬ 
ried near to excess: showcases cram¬ 
med with row upon row of the books 
that have mattered ('Tons les livres", ; 
Georges Raillnrd winced feelingly in 
La Quinzaine Littfraire) do not by 
themselves, witli contents so firmly 
unopenable behind glass as these 
are, reveal all that much. To be 1 
sure, instances of writing arc | 
amongst the exhibition's most power- ! 
folly explicit moments: the Liberfa 
tapestry, its inscribings and asser¬ 
tions about inscribing (“Libertd . . . 
Jtecris ton nom’’), clandestinely 
woven in 1943; the videotaped hand 
turning page after page closely listing 
the Jewish dead; Sartre’s words, ab¬ 
out "la gangr&ne” of war and torture 
infecting the whole epoch, prominent 
in the exit slide-show. The little 
document-cases bravely paste over 
some of the lacunae. The catalogue 
Compilers , keep subverting away. 
Broker's work is gone from the 
sillies, but the catalogue faithfully gives 
him n place and documents other 
faces of collaborationists Vlaminck's 
1942 attack on Picasso for degenera¬ 
cy, Despiau's public approval of 
Breker, the 1944 pilgrimage to Ger-' 
many'by Van Dongen, Derain, Vla¬ 
minck, Bouchard .... 

Words alone are by no means the 
only certain good, but ways through 
history's maze cannot be adequately 
signalled without, them. (One of 
Vieira da Silva’s labyrinths on view 
is instructively entitled “La Bib- 
liothfeque”.) Nonetheless, among this 
exhibition's most important remin¬ 
ders Is that the period it embraces is 
that in which the silencers, the politi¬ 
cians of all tides, the dictators, the 
killers and incarcerators, have, been 
mightily collaborated with by the self- 
silencing writers and thinkers them¬ 
selves. Exigent witnesses' from the 
camps (like Zaran Music’s most mov¬ 
ing Dachau sketches done on salvaged 
bits of paper), muted testimonies to 
slaughter conducted. in secret (like 
Foutrier's extraordinarily powerful 

K df works, “Les Otages",' or 
ue's “Le Mur des DisoBTUs’ 1 '). 


negative affirmations coming out df 
Genet's prison, Barthes’s sanatorium, 
Lacan’s clinic for paranoids, and Beck¬ 
ett’s prison-abutting'apartment. 

.Near the erid^'of'ifre Exhibition, in 
the :vlcinity of Tal-Coat's 1 busy 
emptiedness, • ' Yves': } . Klein's 
mOnochrotaes and Hein’s rip-ups, a 
blown-up ! quotation- frpm. ^Beckett 
grtiffly demands; “Oh maintenant? - 
Quand: maintenant?.' Qui ; 'iriafnie-, 
mmt?”' Finishing this manifestation 
on' a manifesto of;question-marks is 
:utterly proper., For .from-the-.brinks 
that 1957 leaves us [stranded at ("no¬ 
thing to express", as Beckett said in 
1949j “nothing with'which to express, • 
nothing fronj which to express* ■ no 


press ), there could be only 1 suicidal 
leaps or .relieved reheatings.. And fa' 
1957:faere was rib telling - even if there. 

10 rnurik tallcMiv liat' hiUiaU • 


igraphy- The “art* 1 & much telling yet 4: quite which way 
fls" of the. Soviet!; pQst-modemisrh would choose to go; 


New Oxford books: 
History 

Roman Britain 

Peter Salway 

This entirely new book replaces 
R.G. Coilingwood’s Roman Britain, 
the first volume in theOxford 
History of England. It draws 
together the literary sources and 
the advances in archaeology to 
reassess Roman Britain. It assumes 
that Britain tn this period cannot be 
understood apart from its historical 
context, and throughout relates 
what was going on In Britain to 
events in the Roman world 
generally. £19.50 
Oxford Historyol England 

The Writing of 
History in the 
Middle Ages 

Essays Presented to 
Richard William Southern 

Edited by R.H.C. Davis 
and J.M. Wallace-Hadrill 

These seventeen essays by former 
pupils of Sir Richard Southern treat 
various aspeclsof a subject which 
he made particularly his own, the 
writing of history in IheMiddte 
Ages. They range from the eighth to 
the fifteenth centuries, and trom 
Scotland to Byzantium, Illustrating 
both the un tty and the breadlh of Sir 
Richard's teaching. £22.50 
13 August 

The Diary of 
Gathorne Hardy 

Edited by 
Nancy E. Johnson 

In this diary, covering hlsyears as a 
Cabinet Minister, Hardy reveals 
much about his own hitherto 
un derrated career, draws vivid 
portraits of his contemporaries, 
particularly of Queen Victoria, and 
llJurnlnalesthe process of Cabinet 
government. £48 13August 

The Singapore. 
Naval Base 

« 1 

and the Defence of 
Britain's Eastern 
Empire 1919-1941 

James Neidpath 

This book examines the political 
naval, and economic arguments for 
and against the Singapore naval 
base, the delays In its completion, 
and the collapseof the 'Singapore 
policy' by 1940 In the face of 
-German and Italian hostility. 

£18 13 August 

Memories of 
Loyang 

Yang HsUan-chTh and the 
Lost Capital (403-534) 

W.J.F.Jenner 

in Us forty-one years as the capital 
of north China from 493to534, the ■ 
city of Loyang was created by 
imperial commandon a.deae/led 
site, grew until Itcontalried i ,387. 

- ( Buddl) 1st monasteries and 
( nunneries and at least 500,000. 

' inhabitants, qnd was compulsorily 
■ abandoned at three days' notice, - 
This fa a study of the origins, • / 
history, functions, and nature of this 
rema'r,kableclty.' £25 13.August 

For more infor maUprt about Oxford 
bopk'4pn history write to.John .. ! . 
Mldgley, Oxford University Press,. 

• VlMltpn Street, Oxford. / 

Oxford 

University Press 
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The styles of 6 Oe 


By .fane Beckett 

Fifev years sign (lie Dutch jmiiii.il De 
Stijl ceased publication mi the death 
ill* its editor Then Van Duchtmrg in 
Mnrcit 1931. Ur Stijl, us Imlli a 
movement ami a journal, occupies a 
central, almost iconic place in the 
IiiMury of Modernism. The first issue 
of the journal, in October 1917, hud 
proclaimed as one of its fundamental 
nim.s the dual job of (lie prod net ion 
of works of url and of a theory and 
critique arising from them. Most sub¬ 
sequent histones of modern jii ( have 
accepted this duality, giving some 
account of the strict forma I means of 
the painting ami architecture of Dc 
Stijl as well as of the theory of 
Neoplasticism associated with if. In¬ 
deed by 1920 lit Stijl was identified 
throughout Europe ns the Dutch 
contribution to flic theory and prac¬ 
tice of geometric abstract ait. The 
painting of Piet Mondrian, Bari van 
dor Lock. Vilmos Hus/ai and Van 
Doesburg. the sculptute of Georges 
Vanlongcrhm, the poetry of Van 
Doesburg and Anthony Kbk and (lie 
architecture of J. i. P. Otnl, kuhert 
Van t’Hoff ami Jim Wits were given 
this collective title, derived from the 
name of the review. 

The style - summed up hy the 
aphoristic statement in ihe review. 
'The object of nature is man. the 
object of iiian is style” - was particu¬ 
larly associated with the geometric 
absiract canvases of the "painters. 
These were constructed from black 
horizontal ami vertical lines, with 
same of the planes formed by the 
intersection of these lines tilled ex¬ 
clusively with primary colour - red. 
yellow, blue - ami with non-primary 
coluiir - black, grey, white. This 
“pure" restricted vocabulary wns 
arrived at through a detailed, analytic 
process of abstraction from nature, 
in which the forms nf the external 
subject were gradually replaced bv 
the elements of plane anti colour, 
freed from a descriptive role, as in 
Mondrian's increasingly abstract 
drawings and uil sketches, of the pier 
and sea al Dotubtirg. In these, as 
also in Van Doesburg‘s famous 
"Cow" series and Vim dur Leek's 
painting "Mine Triptych”, nil curved 
line** in file original subject are re¬ 
placed by horizontal and vertical 
lines ami all descriptive colour is 
replaced by primary colour. 

The style was associated with Piet 
Mondrian's theory of Neoplnslicism, 
of which the fundamental principles 
were suppression of individualism 
and the concept of universal har¬ 
mony. Some of the preoccupations 
which underpin this theory, such ns 
his interest m Theosophy, were not 
shared by the other contributors to 
the review. Nevertheless, the con¬ 
cept of spiritual liberation remained 
an essential component of much of 
the writing in De Stijl and can be 
compared with similar aspects of the 
writings of other early theorists of 
abstract painting, such as Wassily 
Kandinsky and Franz Marc. Moreov¬ 
er, Van DoesbiiTg's interest in such 
preoccupations in the Dadaist move¬ 
ment lead to his involvement in 
Dadn, and to the seemingly para¬ 
doxical inclusion of Dadaist articles 
in De Stijl between 1920 and 1923. 

By 1921, the main logo of the 
journal was the bold red capitalized 
Initial letters NB, standing for 
Nlemve Beelding (Neoplasticism) 
with the words De Stijl set across the 
.initials. Here one of the main prob¬ 
lems encountered in this field arises: 
th$ persistent identification of both 
the review and the. associated artists 
with Mondrian’s theory. For a short 
period at least this is correct, but in 
general it implies that Mondrian's 
work was. more important than that 
.of.trie'Other contributors, and further 
takes no account of the considerable 
:' changes in the review during its four- 
; ■ teen years of publication! 

8 5 < u, ‘ s P r y : $)ance through the 
? 0 P^. n '' 5 the ninety issues pub- 
j.hshid betWQ^h 1917 and 1932 reveals 


how pi evocatively Dr Stijl was en¬ 
gaged both in smite of the major 
debates in tile ciiliinnl life of Hol¬ 
land ami the wider issues of the 
Emopeati modernist :ivnni garde. 
Various little magazines were" pro¬ 
duced in Holland "between 1912 anil 
103G. and were a fundamental part 
of the cultural vitality of the Nether¬ 
lands. They ranged from literary 
journals, such as Net Getii (The 
Tide), to those which discussed 
broader cultural issues in music, 
literature, pain ling find religion, such 
as />«■ Beweginv (The Movement) 
arid Evnhcid (Unity), to both of 
which Van Doesburg contributed. 
There were also lively weekly news¬ 
papers like Dr Greene Amsterdam- 
Hter and Holland Express which car¬ 
ried articles on politics mid current 
affairs as well ns criticism of litera¬ 
ture, music and art. De Stijl. like its 
exact contemporary the expressionist 
review Wendigcn. belonged within 
tliis context, at least so long as it was 
edited from the Netherlands. The 
housing schemes in Rotterdam hy 
J. J. P. Oud and in The Hague by Jail 
Wils. for example, were discussed in 
Dr Stijl «nul tire closely connected 
with a wider discussion on housing 
policy within the Netherlands in the 
immediate post-war period. 

Lie Stiffs position as part of a 
European avntuc garde was estab¬ 
lished in the first four virars of its 
publication, when the paintings were 
reproduced (in black ami white on 
poor grade paper) and the theory 
was published side hy side with 
articles and reproductions of work by 


other European artists - for exam¬ 
ple, Italian futurist and metaphysical 
painters and German and French ab¬ 
stract artists. Dr Stijl gave an enthu¬ 
siastic description of the opening of 
the liniilinus in Weimar in 1919, and 
the work of Frank Lloyd Wright, 
which had such a profound influence 
mi ihe development of European 
Modern architecture, was also dis¬ 
cussed in the journal. 

In the first four years of publica¬ 
tion it was therefore essentially a 
Dutch magazine which, like several 
of its con ten ipora lies, also contained 
articles on European issues. But in 
the second stage of the review initi¬ 
aled hy Van Doesburg’* move to 
Germany it was within a European 
context that De Stijl had to compete. 
The first changes appeared in the 
format, and in the new typography 
of Ihe review. The upright format of 
the early issues, with green or grey 
cover and expressionist heavy black 
type and liuncut, were replaced by 
white covers with bold, coloured 
upper-case letters and liberated 
typography, white the format was 
turned through forty-five degrees, so 
that the magazine was wider than it 
wns tail. Apart from the issue de¬ 
voted to Lissilsky’s “Story Of Two 
Squares”, coluur was not used on 
inside pages, and it was never as 
glossy a production as its Dutch 
rival, Wendigen. 

Changes in content were as radical 
as those in the printing. The theory of 
Neo-plasticism was replaced, partly 
as a result of Mondrian’s isolation 


in Paris, by articles on Dudu, oil the 
importance of a machine aesthetic in 
which the Dadaist conception of the 
machine as a social liberator pre¬ 
dominated. and on the new 
architecture of De Stijl which grow 
from Van Dueshurg's course held 
unofficially at the Buuhuus, and 
which Lc Corbusier at lucked with 
great vehemence in his review 
L Esprit Nouveau. Finally, Van Does 
burg introduced his theoretical revis¬ 
ion of Neo-pkisticism - “Elemenbir- 
ism". in which the diagonal element 
replaced the horizontal and vertieu! 
iiikI the idea ot "the dynamic” was 
introduced into the concept of “har¬ 
mony". 

What is particularly interesting and 
revealing in this European period of 
De Stijl is that the majority of the 
articles published were still in Dutch. 
This suggests that to the editor, at 
least, the paper was a vehicle for the 
Dutch contribution to the growing 
discussion of geometric abstract 
painting und its synthesis with the 
other arts. However, the problem 
remained thnt unlike French, in 
which Le Corbusier published 
L'Esprit Nouveau, or German, in 
which Raoul Hnusmnnn's Dvr Dudu 
was published, Dutch is a far less 
accessible language - a fact acknowl¬ 
edged by van Doesburg in the 
jubilee issue of De Stijl in 1927 ami 
which may have been the reason fnr 
his reprinting earlier articles in sub¬ 
sequent editions in either French or 
German. Very little was published in 
English although, significantly, this 
little included the founding manifesto 
of 1918 niut Van Docsburg's article 


By Christopher Wintle 

PETER MAXWELL DAVIES: 

Symphony No. 2 
The Proms 
The Lighthouse 
Sadler's Wells- 

One of the effects of Peter Maxwell 
Davies’s recent works is to bring 
back to mind the dichotomy between 
lyric and dr.imtitic music. Hegel saw 
the distinction as lying essentially be¬ 
tween independent and integrated 
forms, between melodic music that 
holds itself aloof from the “merely 
descriptive and declamatory" on the 
one hand, and, on the other", music of 
conflict and passion that depends 
upon the particularity of context for 
its definition. However much critic¬ 
ism since Nietzsche may have con¬ 
cerned itself with the inter¬ 
dependence of these kinds of oppo¬ 
sites - and only recently Hnns Keller 
has written on the sentimentality 
underlying Britten’s naievetd - these 
ami other dualities arc still central to 
Davies's work: they inform the im¬ 
aginative nnd technical worlds alike, 
and the music's vitality derives from 
the tensions inherent within them. 

From this point of view, Davies’s 
Second Symphony represents his 
most ambitious and remarkable 
bringing together of opposites. Writ¬ 
ten with the players of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in mind, and 
receiving its first English perform¬ 
ance at the Proms, n sets out to 
re-examine traditional symphonic 
processes in terms often originally 
conceived to challenge them. The 
dramatic framework is familiar: the 
four movements comprise a challeng- 
mgly. energetic Sonata-Allegro, a 
wrapt Adagio of Mahlerian intensity, 
a scuttering Scherzo punctuated by 
an inert, reflective Trio, and a sara- 
oandc-like Passacaelia that trans¬ 
forms itself into a vigorous, synoptic 
Finale. Whilst the gestural language 
- rather remarkably - recalls the 
outer trappings of the Romantic sym¬ 
phony, with a Tehaikovskyan fervour 
iiUusinn the spare, polarized textures 
of a Smeliiis, the large-scale tonal 
argument tempers this by fusing the 


kinds of opposition Strauss explored 
in Also Spmch Zamhustra with a 
scheme familiar from the later music 
of Bartdk. 

But the details of the writing call 
upon quite different traditions. The 
principal mode of continuity in the 
work is nut that of mi organically 
evolving surface, but of a Strnvinsky- 
like juxtaposition of episodes, each 
of whose textures is characterful blit 
unchanging. In place of homnphany 
(lime and accompaniment) there is 
ubiquitous counterpoint. Instead of 
the motivic fragmentation of easily 
recognizable themes, serially-derived 
processes transform elements of a 
Marian piainsong, Nativitas tuu, Dei 
Genetrix, in n manner that is only 
partially discernible aurally, yielding 
lines which achieve their lyric inde¬ 
pendence precisely through their in¬ 
scrutability. The rhythmic proport¬ 
ions, furthermore, fhr from playing 
off regular phrase-lengths against 
irregular ones, derive their values 
from the kind of magic-square mani¬ 
pulations generated in the- 1950s to 
project quite different kinds of 
structures. 

Because of, and not despite, the 
succcsfui fusion of these things, the 
work is a triumph. Through its sec¬ 
tionalism and prolixity of surface, a 
genuinely targe-breathed piece 
emerges- The tonal argument works; 
the textures are imaginative; and the 
energy sustains itself marvellously 
over the fifty minutes. From an ex¬ 
pressive point of view, moreover, the 
self-sufficient musical elements are 
nicely balanced by the work’s 
Orkney sea-imagery: the rarified 
chastity of the bird-calls offsets the 
. earthy whoops of the horn quartet, 
and the amphibious nlunkings of the 
marimba are overlaid by a patina of 
bell sounds, full of light and com¬ 
plexity. There are still, though, 
some roughnesses: the ortheslrul bal¬ 
ance is imperfect (in (he slow move¬ 
ment the solos are sometimes indis¬ 
tinguishable from their accompani¬ 
ments); the timpani herald too many 
apocalyptic climaxes; and the parts 
are formidably difficult (the BBC 
Symphony Orchestra under Gennadi 
Rozhdestvensky needed more re¬ 
hearsal time to secure better ensem¬ 
ble and tempi). 


Dualities, albeit of n different 
kind, arc also the explicit concern of 
Davies's one-uet chamber-opera, I'hr 
Lighthouse, although here they are 
cast within u large-scale metaphor 
fur self-discovery. The work, set to 
the composer's own libretto, is a 
spooky mariner’s yum a in Marie 
Celeste, which significantly divides 
into two purls. In the prologue, set 
before tin imagined court of inquiry, 
three ship’s officers describe and par¬ 
tially re-enact their sen journey to 
(he lighthouse. Upon arrival, they 
are disconcerted to find that the 
three keepers have inexplicably dis¬ 
appeared, The second jinrt, which 
portrays the events inside the light¬ 
house leading up to this disappear¬ 
ance, extends the journey psycholog¬ 
ically by allotting the parts of the 
keepers to the singers who took the 
officers' roles. 

The outcome of all this - the 
opera's climactic confrontation of the 
forces of Good and Evil - lays bare 
the conflicts'and experiences at the 
heart of Davies's creative imagina¬ 
tion. Each keeper is confronted by 
ghosts from his past - ghosts nlrendy 
prefigured in the songs which the 
men have sung to pass the time of 
day. One has murdered his parents; 
another has had sinister sexual rela¬ 
tions with “the boy at the manse”; 
and the third's relisious zealotry is 
shown to manifest tne spirit of Anti¬ 
christ. But the experience of self¬ 
recognition is too much for them: 
calling upon God's help in a hymn, 
they crawl out into the stormy night, 
blinded by the brilliant light emanat¬ 
ing from the "eyes of the Beast”. 
That these grim epiphanies are ex¬ 
orcizing, ana through exorcism leave 
the psyche restored but lifeless, is 
demonstrated by two brief conclud¬ 
ing events. First, the singers return 
as the officers, enacting the moment 
of their discovery of the empty light¬ 
house; they withdraw, distressed, 
leaving everything “in ship-shape 
order". They then return as the 
ghosts of the keepers, numbly seated 
within the pulsating lighthouse, 
which, like Eddystone, is “now auto¬ 
matic". 

As Davies handles them, these 
kinds of experience, which would 
seem to have their roots jn the re- 


on the death of Modernism. Th e 
paper also had >m English corre¬ 
spondent fin some time, Douglas 
Gold ring, und Van Doesburg wrote 
admiringly of Blast and Wyndham 
Lewis's newest icview The Tyro. 

Only twelve numbers of the review 
were published between 1923 ami 
iy28, compared with the fifty issues 
of I lie previous six years. The last 
one. edited by Vun' Doesburg, on 
the cuff-restuimint “The Aubettc" in 
Strasbourg, wns entirely in French 
and Gcumin. Bm the changed con¬ 
tents of De Stijl during the 1920s 
vividly reveal many of the preoc¬ 
cupations of tlint decade. The cur¬ 
rent exploration of social mid politic- 
al reconstruction was carried on in 
general articles about the relevance 
of art ;uid particularly ihe de¬ 
velopment of u theory of architecture 
which incorporated pointing and was 
therefore a public rather than n pri¬ 
vate entity. 

Although Van Doesburg was the 
nominal editor of the review, the 
egalitarian conception of the founder 
members in Holland was at least 
nuiintuiiiod until the mid 1920s. Cer¬ 
tainly at the outset the collective 
experiences am! interests of the con¬ 
tributors outstripped those of the 
editor. Change in this situation was 
perhaps inevitable, particularly when 
die initial group dissolved ami Van 
Doesburg moved away from Hol¬ 
land. And De Stiff's demise on Van 
Doesburg’s death suggests that it 
must chiefly have been his interest 
and vitality' which kept it going. 


velatory disturbances of adolesc¬ 
ence or mid-life, demand a direct 
und parallel response on the part of 
an audience. At present, (his is not 
fully achieved. C ertainly the pro¬ 
logue, in its pacing, its movement 
between rcpoiicd and real action, its 
ease of vocal writing, and its discreet 
loreshadowing of later events, offers 
some of his best theatrical writing 
(though what a pity that in this lour¬ 
ing production the lighthouse, the 
agent of revelation, wns accorded so 
little physical presence here). 

In the second linlf, however, 
Davies fulls victim to his own facil¬ 
ity. The action hegins well, with 
edgy, bill humorous, exchanges be¬ 
tween the men, leading to a racy, 
macabre song from BInzes (the first 
keeper). But the tone of the second 
song (Sandy's) seems misjudged. To 
make a musical point about the cor¬ 
ruptness of the keeper's utterance, 
Davies offers a parody of an ideal¬ 
ized love-song. In itself, this could 
work. But the use of an out-of-tune 
piano pumping out banal triplet con¬ 
nectives between the stanzas intro¬ 
duces, abruptly nnd inappropriately, 
the air of the easily-won ipatemeals 
familiar from the composer's earlier 
music: suddenly, the opera seems to 
be sending itself up. As a result, 
tension is dissipated, and the subse¬ 
quent events seem merely melod¬ 
ramatic. And this affects the climax. 
For Davies's world of images is not 
in itself especially new, and if the 
three successive mad-scenes are to 
convince, then they need to be sup¬ 
ported by a more consistently sus¬ 
tained dramatic context that occurs 
here. 

Nevertheless, the music was pet- 
formed by Neil Mackic, Michael 
Rippon and David Wilson-Johnson, 
accompanied by the augmented Fires 
of London under John Care we, with 
sufficient commitment to make one 
think that with revisions this could 
well become one of the minor 
classics of chamber opera. 

The English National Opera’s new 
season ut the Coliseum opens on 
August 8 with Tristan anu Isolde. 
Other productions include Orfeo, 
opening on August 20, and Jonathan 
Miller’s production of Otello 
(September 24). 
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J. Pierpont 
Morgan 

Sit, - As the unofficial chronicler 
of new books for die English- 
speaking world, will you grant me 
space to correct a serious misstate¬ 
ment in Andrew Sinclair's Corsair: 
The Life <>! J. Pierpont Morgan 7 
Julian SyiDuns reviewed this in your 
June 26 issue but did not refer to (he 


Turnei extension at the late, (-.am (toned In geiiei.il usage j *4 
pcfImp:, owes somciltiiig to the fact gin:nv. mcaimi}’ wr.ulilul. tliriMtrn- 
(hiil the ease f«u leuniliiii 1 the'I iirncr ing. .iwc-inspiring (lil.e a ihumlci- 
Ucqucst is equally ail argument lor Morin - gio.:a) >*r. rather, a blend "I 
the nwncisliip u| j|ie oil paintings .it nil these. (See USSR Academy of 
the National (ia)h-iy by 'turner in be Sciences t in tt unary of the J&miiM 
traii.terreii to the late, as. with the Lunituagr. Vol l, entry: jf/ujiiv). 
exception ot the pvu paintings that Thus, rh«- epithet reiers to Ivan’s 


Matthew 

Josephson 

Sir. - A Men Whitman culls David 
Shi's book a “vacuum-ilcnnci hiugra- 


liciplc clauses and interior mono¬ 
logue. Ik-re is whole tilt- novel lost 
its way and unnecessary ambiguities 
amse. As in the mailer ol "si Ifleraiy 
text" after Nabokov, Bulges, and 
Vi in no mil: no doubt Maggie Geo 
had tins in mind, but the result in 


Turnei bequeathed specifically to the peisoiiality (as it docs to Peter tl 

National Gallery, these too form an (i real's in'Pushkin’s grozny t\ai ) ai... , , , . . . 

integral parr ul "the Bequest. But the not n* the nature of his atrocities. ' vc>r ^ * ‘J rcw mv information, but 
N-iii.in ii im -ifri--i.lv r.-fiist-d before calling my review as nnstv as 

fo hand these over, thluigh thCreti- vL-w" tin! the ? ,S u ‘' iil V Ulul " M \ 

S.imuel toll ms s new that the have made sure that Ins own tacts 


Luni'inigr. Vol i. entry: ifnuiiv). •.f.’" hiul this in miiid. hut the result in 

rims. ih>- epithet refers to Iv.m’h I 1 !'.'' (Letter:., July -“G- ■*}*•' 111,11 m y judgment was not uiikuig the 

peiM-n.iliiv (as it does to ivier the pieks up the dirt, perhaps lEisouar- j-,,,, k- commend able attributes. 

Great's in Pushkin’s K ro:nv tvn) and rcl V' W|,h Mr . S u ’ 


passage in question. Sinclair says on ,, 1 It ,hesL ' m >*f’ , ou f u m eorcti- 

piige 20. the italics heing his: c f"- v , ,l,ere . wo '! k > ' w . , 

1 b about ensuring that it had an adeuu- 


Most damning of all. a facsimile of ; ,te display of Turners, as works means sca-ea.er ra . uv Josephs.i„ purchased IJ.out> acres 

[Banker] Ketehuni’s account with could be loaned hack in it. But, as "V ,L.mneoiicuii n* ^.jd an ueic 

Stevcns, taken from the banker’s things stand, key works, such as “The ll,e r <llssl ' m . ^V-H^d'. 4 aridmu that this was hardly a 

evidence given lo Hie House inves- Fighting Temdiaire ". which are ,m ut- !.c r^Vi,^ Til To" l,y \ 

ligating committee, was reprinted tcgral part of the Bequest, will be ^‘"wyed . 1Nicir^nume is^ ^ dards and that lic purchuv. \u- 
without comment. Ketchum staled permanently denied to the display of ^om self-eating, le cannibalism. ii.alJy exhausted 1 he family savings 
that not only did Moreau receive {L neuuest P Y proba *? ,y Snmoyednam - Since the total would have amounted 

•KI. 34 ?vl l.. settle his original 1 . the name given by the Lopnri to lheir lc marc than 7 million dollars, that 

loan his loiimiiviion hi.-‘spenses l* ,L ‘ Gallery admittedly can- own country." would not luive been surprising. In 

and interest, hui al\o'that a eertaiii ,,ul I 1 ' 11 fo , rw:,ri1 l ' u,th "} U) Odinnivurisy. Mr Ctur Inins- fact, however, all this is nonsense. 

.I.P.M. ret rived a tin liter rheek lor mcl11 |,,r llu ‘ transler rd luUh paint- i|,j s ;is “njcu with a court of Juseplison buuplil 2(XJ acres nt Sfitt 

.S3 797 fiivi duvs alter Ketehwn's iug - * and drawings in itsell. ns it too mie", explniniiig dial these, wen* gen- an acre: that is, lie spent S123X111. 
Itrst loan in AY,‘ivm. f ,as s ) u,wl ' uhal.uice to pail willi its Jrv f iim j)j c ., pnnr that they laid Not much money. I agree. Later on, 

existing segment «>| ihe Bequest, “only one or two hi In Hirers" in" cull i- us 1 siiid, he was pretlv well-heeled: 
and adds that here “was usuiy at a when some people Ihnught that a vine'llivii land for them. However, for details, consul! Mi Shi. 
time of national emergency . better “Tinner's t.ialleiy" might have n r „Un,m i Efron. Vo! 3X. article: 


vale theii land for them. However, for del ails, consult Mi Shi. 
Hrokhalts i Efron, Vo! 3H, article: 


lliis is ludieriius. been eslablislml at Somerset House “(.'hcivcruiyyc Peasants’' (nlreriiutivc 

-.i m the rather unprepossessing nnjncfcirnr/Mudrumv.literallyisingle- 

Jhc $3,777 Item Was lor insurance, w j„g „f Die Tale that is now f : , nn men), defines"Ihe oilnodvnrtsy 
cartage, and shipping cliaiges uh well p|»nncd. lower-rank servicemen - Cossacks, 

■uid “ch-Imheriiig” ‘iTfi'mU carbine? Vet a former Director of the private soldiers etc - who. in the 
ivtho msin M•usirm - in short National Gallery. Sir Charles East- "'dentil und seventeenth centuries 
•iddi tunn eineiiscs^incurred bvM«Ir- •ak*-’. in '«55 admitted that the Be- were each grunted by the Crown u 

gHn S nc air's ‘ ! 7^ hroken.ge fee" is quest, while being made to his gal- form.li/i-or) along the south-eastern 

a iinmire fabricntioii Icry's Trustees, was a gift to the frontier in return for defending n 

an impure inbriuition. Na ii on :in d its People. It is surely stretch of territory. Dvor has several 


cartage, and shipping duug.es us well panned. 

us u portion of tin: expenses of rilling 

and “chambering" 1 of 4,(Kit) carbines \ 01 j 1 


by the gunsmith Marsion - in short, 
additional expenses incurred by Mor- 


Yet a former Director <if Ihe 
National Gallery, Sir Charles East- 


JULIAN SYMONS. 
Groton I louse, 330 Dover Ruud, 
Walnier, Deal, Kent. 


‘Dying, in Other 
Words’ 

Sir, - Maggie Gee uomplnins (Lci- 
?rs, July 24) tlmt I got the plot of 


Morgan went with Stevens to Gov- t -, mc timt the Government legislated meanings in Russian, including Sir, - Maggie Gee complains (Lci- 
ernor’s Island to take possession of lo provide for the Bequest" to be “farm" (or “homestead") and ters, July 24) tlmt I got the plot of 

the arms, from which Sinclair con- reunited in one place and under one "court" (ns of king). Mr Carr has her novel "wrong in every pariicu- 

dudes that here was no arm’s length h 0l iy 0 f trustees, rather than eon- confused the two nnd taken the pre- Ur”. She should look again at what 


Morgan did not introduce Stevens to ablv the only one genuinely cun- tain that these arc ignored in Mr hasn’t left Felicity for Moira (J men- 

keicnum, though they knew each eemed about "how Turner should be Carr’s book. It omits, for instance, Honed nothing about a wife) ilien ™“ C *J J 

other well - additional evidence of a displayed, Professor Gowing, has the basic purpose of Ivan’s Livonian why on earth does Felicity say he has ,? T l,nri 

lack of trust. Morgan’s part in the now ^ ased to be of the i r number, war (ascribing it exclusively to desire (page 92)? If Macbeth hasn’t takeu Sf of^mrS ElelSntl- tPhvdml 

was clear from the start. ccrav wmrmir.HAM for plunder), the root cause or Moira s virgimtv then whose buttock gin of Uiemunr Clements (r In steal 

Carbine affnir was invest!- SELB^ WHITTTNGHAM. " teTSwl-1 ^p«n- l» “the tjKuv "of his dried spettn" «vvfc..-. April l, IM) UcUe was 

""S'-'V -"K: J h ?2iCrwri“& UM **• Approval w.dluppnwal “I* 1 " 61 > ? SLJ5fft7lt2L^!!SL. 


Mr hasn't left Felicity for Moira (I inen- 


ST'ODDAUD MARTIN. 

I AligustiiiL- Kuad, London W14. 

Horace Walpole 

Sii. - William (.Towdcr t.luly 3) is 
unduiibiedly riylii h> draw Httention 
v\ lire spR-mlid scholarly achieve- 
niciit of (lie late W. S. Lewis, gener¬ 
al editor uf Horace Walpole’s Cor- 
respundciicc. Might one reason fur 
an msignilicani appreciation «■( Dr 
Lewis's work be the failure of the 
Yale team l«» offer selected letteis of 
Walpole in readily available mT i¬ 
er wer forinV This is an urgent ic- 
tp lire-in cut. especially when one con¬ 
sider that the first volumes of ihe 
Yale Waluole eume oul in ihe late 
19. Mis in id have not been available 
for ninny years to those of us who 
were* noi alive at ihe time. 

NIGEL ASTON. 

7 me Auguste Vucqiieric, 75116. 
Ptuis. 

Alpha, Bethe 
and Gainow 

Sir, - May I collect ail error in Ihe 
“silly joke'* V. F. Cork-one narrated 
in his review of Conform' Jiii/fiiFii 
(June 26)7 George Gamow and Hans 
Bethe did not search out R. A. 
Alplier; instead Alpher and Gainow 
decided tn insist that Bet lie (whose 


transaction was clear from the start. 
The Hall Carbine affnir was investi¬ 
gated ihoruiighly many times over. 


SELBY WHITTINGHAM. 

T he Turner Suciely. UM U«»x Tui- 


uateu iiiuruiicniv many times over. 

Nu contempurarv, no one for fitly ,ier * Loudon wCI Vi). 

years, criticized Morgan. " KYR1L FITZLYON. stales, The only i'hingl mHS. _ My 

Sinclair fails to point out that the fv5IH the XfimblG 2 Arlington Cottages, Sutton fundamental complaint was with the 
improvident sale of the arms took * T ““ *'***' m * ***** Lane. London W4 4HB. impenetrable thickets of present pur- 

place before Morgan entered the Sir, - Francis Cnrr (Letters, July 17) 

scene, and any money he made came disagrees with my review of his --—*- • —. . .. 

out of Stevens, not the government, book, Ivan the Terrible , on four Awnni-ifi fliie uipult’c futntt* 

it is good to see Sinclair reject the counts; AHUWIg ill la WCCli » LUllll 

K urus of Gustavus Myers and his ilk, . . - 

ut this Englishmmis novel version (U» A jyord imsquoteu ano j Beckett is a lecturer in the Robert Hai-sbanu is the editor of 

invented in 1981 is ns bad. SS'SnStolv «r£EJS SfC o wH Hisl0 7 of ■■ University of Lady Mary Wortley Montag., Com- 

R. GORDON WASSON. instead of ideoiogic- E " st ^ ph* Uum. 19M-67. 

42 Long Ridge Road, Danbury, a j» i nn{ j t 0 0 mit tlic word C. R. Boxer's books include The Harold Hobson is an Honorary Fel- 

Connecticut 06810. "monarchs". But neitlier of these Dutch Seaborne Empire J600-J8D0, )ow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

two lapses makes anv difference to 1965, and Anglo-Duich Wars of the Pftek Holland’s The Ornament oj 

The Turner Mr c ?- rr 5- thes £ T3 Z 7th Ccmry ' l974, Aaiott: Tex < nnd /» 

my objections to them. Indeed, the y Brombert’s books include Restoration Comedy was published in 

Bequest S^^aSi^ Ca rTam- It Hfo edition^of 

0 . ^ SotmLi nhrSiM whfch seems to S- Stendhal: Fiction and the Themes of William Wycherley was published last 

SirLawrence Gowing (July 10) SSrSlSin^monr Ruga's wowned Freedom, 1972, and The Romantic month. , . . . (1 

rightly argues that the Turner Be- ciuae siann among reussias crowneu p r ^ gn John Hollanders books include 

quest, now divided between three neHas. * Selected Poems, 1972, and Vision 

museums, should be reunited. He pi 7 |» e Emperor Paul’s Indian cam- C HR1ST0PHER Brown is Assistant and Resonance: Two Senses of Poetic 

_: .L& L t.. .... r . _ li r nanar <it fhp Motion al i inllpru 1 (11C 


Sir, - Francis Cnrr (Letters, July 17) 
disagrees with mv review of his 
book, Ivan the Terrible , on four 
counts; 

(1) A word misquoted nnd 


has nothing to do with it. 

KYR1L FITZLYON. 

2 Arlington Cottages, Sutton 
Lane, London W4 4HB. 


The plot was not, as Maggie Gee 
states, the only thin/? I noticed. My 
fundamental complaint was with the 
impenetrable thickets of present par- 


Among this week’s contributors 


quiesced in the arrangement. 

DONALD GOLDSMITH. 
2153 Russell Street. Berkeley, 
California 94705. 


nmtttJri frn.n nnimtaiinn It Jane Beckett is a lecturer in the Robert Halsband is the editor of 

HistcryofAr, c. the University of Lady M»nr Wortley Mon,agtfs Coo,- 
“theologicar instead of “ideologic- Cnst pto* Letters, ]9fo-67. 


“theological” instead of “ideologic- 

al", nnd to omit the word C. R. Boxer’s books include The Harold Hobson is an Honorary Fel- 
“monarchs". But neither of these Dutch Seaborne Empire 1 600-J800, low of Oriel College, Oxford, 
two lapses makes any difference to 1965, and Anglo-Duich Wars of the p FTEK Holland’s The Ornament of 
Mr Caras thesis and arguments or 17th Century, 1974. Action: Tex , nnd Performance in 

my objections to them. Indeed, the y Brombert's books include Restoration Comedy was published in 
omtssion of the word “monarchs VKroa BaoMBEjr s books His r p, f 

effectively corrects Mr Carr s am- i ne . 'Ypveis . U J r . ,u r uc L‘> ,w '. ur...L.j... 


include 


Robert Skipei^kv's books include 
Oswald Mosley. 1975. He is the edi¬ 
tor of The End of the Keynesian Era: 
Essays an the Disintegration of the 
Keynesian Political Economy, 1977. 

J. F. Wajkins is Professor of Mcd- 
icul Microbiology at the Welsh 
Nntional School of Medicine. 

Charles Webster is Reader in the 
History of Medicine at the Wellcome 
Unit at the University of Oxford. 


might have quoted James Smetham, p ajg n What campaign? It is true Kee P er at the National Gallery, Form, 1975. 

who wrote over a century ago; “It is that j„ one 0 f his bouts of semi- L °n don - Michael Howard is Reuius Profes- 

the sum total that knocks you over. lunacy the freakish emp eror once EdW ard Burns is a lecturer in En- ^r of ModTra Hism 

K°m as a C whT" ^ CamC ^ dispatched -^ me C ° ss - acks ", wifh ? Ut SK SeSSS? i fhe UnivUty of ^it S Oxford wJand "Se 
him as a whole. maps, provisions, equipment or plan t,i verpooli H e has recently com- Liberal Conscience will be reissued 

Yet certain people al the British ofacuon- in thegenera 1 ducctionot plele J a sludy of Restoration a s a paperback next month. 

Museum have advanced all sorts of India to effect its conquest . The comedy. K • 

casuistical arguments for that order was, of course, soon counter- . mi ......_. __ _ Richard Jenkyns is the author of 

museum keeping the watercolours manded and the Cossacks recalled ^orm Chernaik s mosire«nt T/ie yj ctoriiVIS an{t Ancient Greece. 
and drawings in the Bequest, even before they had reached Russia’s ’ P ubl,shed 1980. 

though A. M. Hind. Keeper of own frontiers, let alone those of caruer tn,s > ear - . „ , .... 

Prints and Drawings nt the British countries bordering on India. iCen- r IC hari> Combs is editor of the Kind, is Proteswr qt Modern 

Museum 1933-45, wrote in the Brit- iral Asia did not then form part of British Film Institute's Monthly Film Dutch Studies at the University oi 
ish Museum Quarterly of 1933 that the Russian Empire.) Since it would Bulletin. Hull. 

the removal of these from the Tate be discourteous to suggest that this is . . o,,™ K nP i*Nn'« selected nnems 

to the British Museum in October what Mr Carr refers to as “Paul’s Valentine Cunningham is the editor S werS 

1931 on indefinite loan “was made campaign against India’, my ques- of The Penguin Book of Spanish gj P 1 ?™ y ' P 

largely on account of the lack of tion remains: Whot campaign? Civil War Verse, 1980. llsneo In 

Students’ Rooms at the National , .... ..... . , ... - . __ North is Professor of the His- 

Gallery or the Tate Gallery”. Now ^ Etvmology. M) criticism of his Don Curns Leme of God tory of philosophy al the University 

that the Tate proposes to build such etymology (and, hence of the inter- was published in 1980. of Groningen. 

?h, S l ll . d t e .'' l fo , r Tn iB ,h, S’", '"SompYe'ely unfounded'^ 5 find Alex de Jonge. is ^Ihe adlhor .of SlDNEV Pollard i. Professor of Eco- 


Selected Poems , 1972, ond Vision Christopher White’s The Dutch Pic- 
and Resonance: Two Senses of Poetic litres in the Collection of H. M. the 
Form, 1975. Queen will tic published next year. 

Michael Howard is Regius Prafes- Christopher Wintlf. is a lecturer in 
sor of Modern History at the Uni- Music at Goldsmiths College, 
versity of Oxford. His Wur and the London. 

Liberal Conscience will be reissued m. J. Wintle Is a lecturer in Econo¬ 


mic and Social History at the Uni- 


Richard Jenkyns is the author of vcrs * , y °f 

The Victorians and Ancient Greece. Andrew Wright’s Joyce Cary: A 
1980. Preface to his Novels was published 


PEiETt Kino is Professor of Modern 
Dutch Studies at the University of 
Hull. 

Rutger Kopland’s selected poems, 
An Empty Place to Stay, were pub¬ 
lished in "1970. 

John North is Professor of the His¬ 
tory of Philosophy al the University 
of Groningen. 


Preface to his Novels was published 
in 1957. 
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' h '“'t r e S rC ‘ Urn '° the Ta,e headviscsme'to consuTi T di«ion- Dotomky .ml ,he Age oflmemUy. H^m" 

was unansweramc. nry By alJ means Unfortunately. 1975. Bielefeld. 

Professor Gowing argues that Ihe i ac fc 0 f space forces me to limit my- e E . 7ll Foulcuer is a lecturer in „ „ 

Trustees of the National Gallery, self to three examples only. Asian Studies al t h e Flinders Uni- Pat Rogers s books include 

present ultimate owners of the versi , v Sou ,h Australia Fielding: a Biography , L979. 

watercolours and drawings, should <a) Ivan the Terrible. According to Salman Rushdie's novel Midnight’s 

decide to return them to Ihe Tate, Mr Carr, “Ivan earned this descrip- henry Gtpford’s books include To\- Children was published earlier this 

presumably even against the will of tion bv the nature of the deaths ot sloy . a Critical Anthology, 1971, and year 

the British Museum. The reason why his many victims” (Mr Carr’s ernph- pdsternak, 1977. n c rH1J1Tr c en j or Lecturer in 

the National Gallery has not yet asis) and not by the fear he inspired , _ . i? a mltFree Uni- 

done this, a year and a half after the as a tyrant. In fact, however, the Geoffrey Grigson 5 jr os l. ie 1 ce,, $ c 2j!” 

announcement of the plans to build u epithet “Terrible” is a mistranslation lection of poems is The Fiesta, i.«J. versity. 


he advises ine to consult a diction¬ 
ary. By all means. Unfortunately, 


Professor Gowing argues that the t ac k of space forces me to limit my- kfitii Fouiciier is a lecturer in 
Trustees of the National Gallery, se |f t0 three examples only. Asian Studies at the Flinders Uni¬ 


present ultimate owners of the 
watercolours and drawings, should 


.. -r :li eo versity of South Australia, 

(a) Ivan the Terrible. According to J 
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Exemplary lives 


Node to node 


By Salman Rushdie 

RALPH de BOISSI&RE: 

, Crown jewel 

36)pp. Allison ami Bushy. £6.95. 
(Paperback, Picador. £2.75.) 

I) H5Q3I 292 2 _ 

In 1952, when Ralph dc Boissiere's 
absorbing chronicle of Trinidad was 
first published by an Australian left- 
wing house, the island which Christ¬ 
opher Columbus named Trinity after 
its “three peaks rising into the blue 
sky" wus still a decade away from 
full independence. The memory of 
the great strike wave of 1937, which 
is the background to the storv of 
Crown Jewel, would have been 
fresher then. In 1930, Sidney Webb, 
the socialist Colonial Secretary, hud 
issued a despatch encouraging the 
formation or trade unions; but 
throughout the period described in 
Crown Jewel , workers who sought to 
form such unions were harassed, 
mysteriously sacked, and finally, in 
1937, fired upon by British troops. 
Such hypocrisies and ironies arc 
perhaps easier for the British to 
swallow nowadays than they would 
have been four years before Suez; 
can this be why this passionate, 
humane, vibrant book has never 
been published before in Britain or 
in the West Indies7 
For a political novel to seem us 
relevant today as it was three de¬ 
cades ago is a triumph; yet Crown 
Jewel, rooted in the specificities of 
its period, manages the trick without 
seeming to strain for universality. 
Some of the specifics, of course, re¬ 
main largely unaltered. Hugh Tinker 
has called the 1 Caribbean islands “in¬ 
dependent but still colonized": three 
overseas companies still control nine¬ 
ty per cent of the Trinidadian eco¬ 
nomy. But the enormous appear of 
th/s book lies not so much in its 
committed socialism as in its ability 
to integrate politics with the.lives.of 
Us characters, and to make those 


characters, who could so easily have 
been merely typical or exemplary, 
into human beings worth caring an¬ 
nul as well. 

Appropriately enough for this tale 
of the political awakening of Trinity 
Island, the novel's six major charac¬ 
ters divide into trinities. At the apex 
of one of these triangles is a young 
man, Andre dc Coudray (whom it is 
perhaps too easy to see as a version 
of Ralph de Boissiere), born of a 
prosperous white family which “had 
got themselves a slave ancestor and 
. . . were as a result confined to an 
outer circle". Andre, who veers be¬ 
tween embracing his black ancestry 
in the person of the poor seam¬ 
stress's daughter Elena, and nriecting 
it in favour of the haughty English 
beauty Gwenneth, is more than a 
sort of racial butterfly; dc Boissiere 
rescues him from triviality by giving 
him a depth of intelligence and 
anguish which obliges the reader to 
sympathize with his dilemma, and to 
sympathize with both his young 
women too. 

The second trinity is wholly work¬ 
ing-class, politically rather than 
racially orientated. At its centre is 
the servant girl Cassic, who falls in 
love with the tragic, delicately-drawn 
Popito Luna, who loses his job and 
ts rescued from the despair of unem¬ 
ployment by meeting and being be¬ 
friended by the radical black leader 
Ben Le Mailre. Together with Cassie 
he becomes Involved in the forma¬ 
tion of Le Maitre's Workers' Welfare 
Party. When Luna is murdered by a. 
racist policeman, the attachment of 
Cassie and Le Maftre also turns to 
love, so that we see this forceful 
leader as a hesitant, awkward human 
being, of whom Cassie quite rightly 
says, "You donno one thing about 
courtin', man". 

Through the eyes of this sextet, we 
are shown a vivid panorama of Tri¬ 
nidadian life, rich and poor, social 
and po/iricai; from the wifchrioctor- 
rituaL of a Shango dance to the intri¬ 
cate details of political la-fighting.. 
The dialogue, os so often in West 


Indian novels, and some of the set 
pieces, like the meetings of (lie Mini¬ 
mum Wage Committee, are filled 
with a grim humour: 

. How many bloomers, let us 
say, panties do you think {a work¬ 
ing woman) will require every 
year?" 

“Panties are a small item," 
Ormsby agreed, "It’s probably 
easier "to assess the cost.'' 

“Incidentally, Mr Chairman,” 
Dollard added, “I've had a talk to 
my cook about this, you know. 
She informs me that some people 
don't wear pants in the daytime." 

Thorn: “Do you mean they wear 
them at night?" 

There is the occasional false note. 
The writing has a tendency to slip 
into imi (a (Ton-Biblical, never more 
so than in the short historical pro¬ 
logue which reads rather like the 
purple excesses of James Michener; 
the attempt to render an American 
boss's accent phonetically is embar- 
rasingly crude; a number of the 
minor white characters seem one- 
dimensional. But then, colonial 
whites frequently are mere cartoons 
of human beings. 

Apart from these minor caveats, 
Crown Jewels remains a salutary cor¬ 
rective. to the feckless, irresponsible 
image that Trinidadians have been 
given by V, S. Naipaul; compellingly 
readable from start to finish, it is 
informed throughout by the kind of 
vision which understands why a near- 
destitute woman will buy her daugh¬ 
ter a pair of gold bangles: “Not Hie 
body alone had to be nourished, it 
was just as important to nourish and 
protect one's soul. One had to sur¬ 
round it with beauty, with love, with 
dreams or in the struggle for spiritual 
existence one would not survive.” 

Ralph de Boissiftre believes, as did 
Marx, in socialism as a vehicle for 
spiritual liberation. This Is what 
makes Crown Jewel so rewarding - 
closer in spirit to Robert Tressed's 
The Ragged Trousered Philanthropists 
than toTolstcry or to Turgenev, but 
none the worse for that. 


Feeling bitter together 


By Simon Rae 


LYNNE SHARON SCHWARTZ: 

Rough Strife 
200pp. Gollancz, £6.95. 

0 575 02996 X _ 

Rough Strife opens in the near- 

! >resent with Ivan and Caroline - ear* 
y fifties and mid-forties respectively 
- making the best of the peaceful 
interlude before their daughters re¬ 
join them for the family camping 
holiday in Canada. Caroline muses 
thankfully on the perennial ioys of 
sex - "Wasn't It miraculous, that site 
could Feel this way after so long?" - 
and then, “He moved, and left her, 
They lay side by side for a while, till 
Ivan sat up and announced, ‘I have 
to go jogging."’ 

The image of flab-conscious male 
ego I ism does not, as the novel will 


of the elation, anguish, frustration, 
indifference and underlying insecur¬ 
ity of the relationship which had 
started some twenty years before in 
Rome. . 

Ivan was researching a thesis as a 
Fulbriglrt scholar. Caroline, equally 
advanced in her own field, "Math", 
was there on holiday after the death 
of her father. The story of their love 
affair, culminating surprisingly and 
yet inevitably in mnrnage, is well 
told, and the Eternal City is used as 
more than just a romantic backdiop. 
When they return (o Italy in 1963, it 
is in the hope of recapturing what 
five years of conjugal routine and a 
failure to start a family have drained 
from the relationship. It doesn’t 
work. Their private Rome has 
changed. In a disgusting .“hot spring 
sulfur bath” outside' Rome, Caro¬ 
line's failure to conceive is pointed 
up by a very pregnant girl in a 
bikini, and later in the south they 
run into the nightmare of Kennedy's 
assassination. 


S o on to demonstrate, do Ivan any- assassin “ | i°n- 
ling like • jnstjcp. The implied . They came for nostalgia but the 
thoughtlessness; however, becomes 1 i' , got hdriori. [C*LrblincT ; had;- bee 


Juto three hours, Caroline succum 


.crucified": then fears of desertion - 
“He .; had ; simply vanished, 1 like 
Gaugin'' - .before luxuriating in a 
self-pity /itVlueJi /imitates ,\st to • n tejp- 

■-bared rnihleunfisK. ns ‘ the -lieur i '(nri*. 


■Would taivo'Renaissance pnnts qE h6r 
■’otoij choosing ^ fujlhjug past ’1630 
. ;yjjcept:-rijpybe.■ Matisse pod n'pt . a 
-plantin' fcight’Vlvin comes baCk .iiq- 


.;crimiiiafions, « brief row,' pnej 'fltoty;, 
• restorative sex. Itrtands^atttyefstart 
1 jb^jthe^pqk a$o tnjtfafru^ 


strength for. Nothing lasted. Even 
■ an elected emblem of stability . 
Look at him, a hole in his "head, 
brains all over his wife's .skin. 

They go home resigned to the 
breaking up of the marriage. Howev¬ 
er, the desired conception almost 
casually occurs, and so they gopn- 
/together, tb'e relationship surviving 
through all .the subsequent vjcissP 
;tildes '4 sexual, jealousy, the'^subtle 
■ : a-ayhchronuawn of sexual. rhythms, 
: casual !Jalsdris, 1 arid even' something 
:i apbrOaeWng-.^ rapc, as well as the 
quotidian mtntioq bf housework and 
child-rearing.' It is Caroline's feminist 
. .revolt afeajn$t these, domestic, edn- 
.. striiinu 'tbM poses ; the greatest, threat 
■ ; tp,lhe ttv^rriage. By nOw she Ik qhris- 
:W ■ lS?*®*, tiatydraUy: flsptfrfriierti 

anq.'the ilpidlua-'-woman; dp: campus. 
Shtf iforfos.q smalli wpnien’s gro(lp 


(“it was good simply to sit in a room 
and feel bitter together'*) and starts 
to import the jargon of the move¬ 
ment into the home. Ivan refuses to 
accept his role as "oppressor", and 
once again separation yawns before 
them. But the politicization of per¬ 
sonal relations is driven back by the 
greater truth to experience of litera¬ 
ture. Caroline, coming home early 
one afternoon, finds Ivan reading 
Wuthering Heights to the children. 
‘"My love for Heathcliff resembles 
the eternal rocks beneath.’ Yes, that 
would do. It transcended the politic¬ 
al, and even the personal." 

So in the end it is the older pat¬ 
terns of feeling that prevail, though 
not through any overt social pressure 
(after all, "By the time they had 
lived In New York for two years, 
almost everyone they knew had been 
divorced”). And in the book’s final 
intimate and unimportant accident 
Caroline and Ivan reaffirm their 
acceptance of the initial accident of 
their meeting and falling in love with 
each other. 

• Lynrt Sihfirpn,?chwar|z has .written ' 
■a very’fine' fiftf: nbvel ^'econoihlcal, ‘ 
humorous, moving; and as sympathe¬ 
tic to language as to the fluctuations 
of the characters’ emotional states:. 

The Scottish Arts Council, unmovCd 
by the apparent reluctance of its Eh- 


By Ga len Strawson 
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And all the days of Methuselah were 
nine hundred and sixty-nine years 
. . . and Lantech lived after he begat 
Noah five hundred and ninety-jive 
years. Even fundamentalists must 
sometimes wonder how we lived so 
long. But the broad-minded Molln- 
nians are far more puzzled by the 
fact that we don't still do so. Moilan 
is the planet whence the human spec¬ 
ies. currently to be found on nearly 
(wo hundred planets, most probably 
originated; and while the average 
life-span on human-inhabited planets 
is seven or eight hundred years, the 
Mollanians themselves, saturating 
their biosphere with longevity- 
inducing agents, have achieved a 
span of fifty centuries. 

Writers of science fiction, thinking 
in light-years, accustomed to the 
galactic perspective, are bothered by 
time and space, by the shortness of 
our reach with respect to both. 
Longevity is one of science-fiction's 
most recurrent preoccupations; fas- 
ter-than-light travel is another. In 
The Ceres Solution , Bob Shaw deals 
with both. He postulates the exist¬ 
ence of second and third-order 
forces in the universe - presumably 
our current physics deals only in 
first-order forces. Mollanians, sensi¬ 
tive to the higher-order forces, are 
aware of “sympathetic congruencies" 
between a network of nodes which 
may be a few miles or hundreds of 
light-years apart. The topology of 
sympathetic congruency has a 
mathematics of its own, and, tracing 
a complex three-dimensional “nine- 
mo-curve" upon the air, concentrat¬ 
ing on the shape of the equations in 
his head, a Mutlaniiiri achieves in¬ 
stantaneous transfer from node to 
node - he “skords" from one to the 
other. We on Earth may once have 
had the skill, but our moon is an 
enormous generator and reflector ol 
chaotic. third-order forces. No one 
born under its influence - Shaw res¬ 
tores a few grains of truth to astrolo¬ 
gy - could ever pick up intimations 
of the more delicate pnttern of the 
forces. 

Human civilizations tend to last no 
more thRn a about 20,000 years, and 
the Mollanians want to find out why, 
in order to forestall their own de¬ 
cline. Their Bureau of Wardens is 


entrusted with the task; and so it 
that OreUma ty n t ha, newly « 
cruitcd to the slaFf of the War 
tlenship of Earth by the magnificent 
mid megalomaniac Warden, Vekrvnn 
tye Orltlin. arrives at a node mS 
in a dump of trees on the American 
East Coast, on the run-down Earth 
of 2024 ad: her task, to observe and 
record the ways of the world. 

Also active on enrth is a clandes¬ 
tine Mollaiiiim organization, 2H 
opposed to the pnssive policies of 
Warden Vckrynn who allows Earth 
to suffer in the interests of science. 
But h neutly choreographed series of 
coincidences involving the Ternui 
hero of the book. Denny Hargate - 
a clever, viciously embittered victim 
of multiple peripheral neuritis - re- 
veals a far greater iniquity. In his 
youth, far in our past, when we lived 
as long as Seth and' Methuselah, 
Lamech and Mahalalel, Vekrynn in¬ 
troduced a Thymosin-degrading 
agent into our atmosphere, which 
gradually reduced our life expectancy 
to a mere seven decades. He wished 
to observe, within his lifetime, the 
rise, fall, and final extinction of i 
human civilization, so as to record it 
all in his (to date) billion-word mas¬ 
terpiece. Analytical Notes on the 
Evolution of One Human Clviifcn- 
tio/r, and so decided to accelerate the 
whole process. 

One doesn’t have to be trained in 
the methodology of the social scien¬ 
ces to he suspicious of (his research 
technique. But if it's lousy sociology 
on Vclcrynn’s purl, it’s good science 
fiction on Shaw's part. 77ie Cera 
Solution is outstanding; unusually 
well-written, well-paced, economical¬ 
ly and stylishly constructed. There's 
some strong characterization - of the 
cripple Margate, with his black mis¬ 
anthropic sense of humour, intoler¬ 
ance, and courage, nnd of the “2H" 
agent Lorrest tye Thralen. Above 
au, perhaps, Shaw creates a new 
standpoint from which to reflect 
upon the human, or ruther, owe 
particularly, Terran condition - ite 
standpoint of beings who arc physi¬ 
cally perfect, who have all the time 
in (lie world, ami who arc none the 
less recognizably human. 

One is not, though, surprised W 
discover that the Terrun condition In 
2024 ad docs not look entirely un- 
familiur from this standpoint: it looks 
diseased, poor, nasty, brutish, nnd 
very short - even given nil the 
ad vantages of u (decrepit) civil socie¬ 
ty. Mayflies though we be, we are 
naturally given to taking a Mollaflian 
view of things when we indulge In 
general reflections upon our sublun¬ 
ary lot. 


Circe in a straw hat 


By Heather Lawton 
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bursaries totalling £14,500 to Janet 
Calrd, James Campbell, Robert. For¬ 
rest, Valerie Gillies, Norman Lynn, 
Ftjarghas MacFionnlaigh and Alexan¬ 
der Mullay. The next set of bursar¬ 
ies, which are mfcde on the recom- 
foendntion of the Council’s Writers 
Bursaries Panel, will, be awarded jn 
January 1982 , For. further, informs- 

(In. ' ninIB tn'tL.' T ..ImbBVi. r a . 


In using myths, the novelist is granted a 
freedom not shared by the writer of 
historical novels, who for credibility's 
sake must adhere closely to 
documented facts. As Robert Graves 
notes in The Greek Myths, “The his- 
tory of Medea has been embellished 
and distorted by the extravagant fan¬ 
cies of many tragic dramatists" - 
notably Euripides, who some say was 
bribed by the Corinthians (in order to 
abSolve tbem of their guilt) to pretend 
..that Medea killed two of her own 
children. In her Idlest novel, Miranda 
Seymour loosely interprets the many 

HTntrflrUf-tnm HBnin^n .1_W.J.. ■ 


violent passions, whpse tragic flaw 
seems to be a "vaulting ambition" and 
. an obsessive; love for the wrong man.. 

J^bt thcVe are pitfalls for the author. 
Who. tries 'to.; humanize, mythological 
1,0 seep,from:Medea’S i 
ttColiertiorts of . the sorceress Circe: 

Ope of my clearest memories of Circe ; 
is Of a b|ump 1 bafe-fo6fed lady in a large 
straw hat and not too clean linen robe, 


clambering over black sea-rocks in 
search of mussels . .Such descrip¬ 
tions do tend to diminish Cures 
'magical or mythical qualities. Similarly 
Ms Seymour’s portrayal of J as ®” 
(again through Medea's piercingly sexy 
green eyes) seems far 
from the hero of Pindar’s Pythian C m 
or William Morris’s “The Life 
Death of Jason”: “I loved him from tw 
first moment I saw him on the Argo 
prow - I never questioned it., He w® 
unlike any other man, strong and 
as a, child of the sun . ...I thought he 
was a god until! saw his hot blue eyes- 
gods never look at a woman wv 
that." In her attempts to make fog 
characters humanly credible, m. 
Seymour diminishes them. Marif rar 
nault’s Theseus in The King Mft W 
and Henry Treece’s portrayal 
ira show that it is possible to avoid suen 
a mistake. 

Miranda Seymour lives inCorfoOj^ 
setting of her previous novel Madonna 
of the Island ), yet her landscapesi botn 
iri that book and Ibis new one g® 
implausibly filled with flpwenng jw 
of oleander branches, blushing ® lacs 

and golden cljffs bf gorse. , 
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A new prospect of Bath 
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The Royal Crescent at Bath 
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It could not last. The long hot Geor¬ 
gian summer had to end, nipped by 
the autumnal blasts or urhon history. 

I hose ghostly presences whom Edith 
Sitwell conjured up. sinking hack 
“lii/ily and dreamily, into ;i mirage 
■if the year 1711”, have fled before 
the professional lu idy-smi tellers. 
Hath, which was arguably (he first 

r irovincial city of nindcrn England, 
iad somehow survived until now 
uhnosi untouched hy radical histor¬ 
iography- Architectural remains 
more vivid than any estate plans or 
bundles of leases; a vernacular so 
cheerfully imperious that even Pevs¬ 
ner could not make sport with its 
mannerisms; a limited industrial 
activity, an absence of regional influ¬ 
ence, a picturesque setting - all these 
were enough to put off the day when 
Bath was torcea to succumb. 

But it has succumbed, in R. S. 
Neale's engrossing book, where Bath 
finally goes the way of Camberwell 
and Liverpool. Urban history has 
thrived most in the early modern 
period and for the Victorian age. As 
regnrds the period covered in Profes¬ 
sor Neale's book, the most substan-' 
tiai contribution by far is the im¬ 
pressive study by C. W. Chaikiin, 
The Provincial towns of Georgian 
England (1974). Cliaiklin drew much 
of his most telling detail from locali¬ 
ties such as Portsea Islund and the 
Sculcoates district of Hull; his de¬ 
tailed, scrupulous methods seemed 
most applicable to relatively anony¬ 
mous areas of workaday cities. Bath 
escaped such treatment initially, 
perhaps because of its raffish holiday 
image and its atypical grandeurs. Yet 
the place offers some valuable evi¬ 
dence, in short supply elsewhere. Its 
stock of small houses designed for 
artisans is larger than almost any¬ 
where else, ana incidentally far mare 
extensive than any surviving body of 
rural housing for the poor. Any se¬ 
rious inquiry into what life was like 
on the ground, for the bulk of the 
people Tn the eighteenth or early 
nineteenth centaTy, ought therefore 
to take full account or Bath - we 
must not be distracted by the 
monumentaUty. of the surroundings. 
To that extent, Neale's enterprise is 
altogether welcome, 

However, the author’s alms are 
much wider and more polemical than 
those of a student such as Chaikiin. 

' Professor Neale is an economic 
historian by avocation, but as the 
subtitle may suggest, his book is a 
moralistic, as much as a statistical, 
interpretation of events. It Is a social 
history einmai anders, wherp- the:' 
"demand” for Bath is; treated as’one < 
more vulgar item of luxury consum¬ 
ing habits. (“As the American War 
come to an end demand for Bath 
recovered. . . . ") Its underlying cast 
of mind is Marxist, although the 
paucity of the evidence concerning 
actual economic behaviour often 
makes this more of an aspiration in 
tone, than a realizable mode of orgu- 
. ment. The Bath working class was 
inconveniently long in the making - 
indeed, it scarcely figures in E. P. 
Thompson’s classic study. When the 
“radical utopia" does arrive belated¬ 
ly, Neale makes the most of it: but 
he has to devote a good deal of the 
book to deploring the factors which 
made it haid for class consciousness 
to emerge on cue. 

Even, then, the utopia is short¬ 
lived. There is a “great and glorious 
moment" identified'by the author, 
when during the Reform Bill crisis a 
speaker promises to “strike the 
tyrant [Wellington] dead", should he 
"attempt to impose on us the hateful 


Tetters of his oppression". By 1H4I 
Bath could even be characterized as 
a Radical hotbed. Rut all along there 
hud been ■'deficiencies in the range 
of social critical thought .’ivailaMe to 
the city's inhuming population". The 
people", especially migrant workers, 
lacked “any developed sense of com¬ 
munity in (heir new urban environ- 
mcnr; consequently, they “lived 
their lives according to the precepts 
of the prevailing deferential ethos". 
When their representatives attained 
some municipal power, they clung to 
a weedy sort of voluntarism and 
missed their chance of creating active 
local democracy. Electoral fortunes 
swung Muuinst them in 1K47, when 
Lord Ashley (later the seventh Earl 
of Shaftesbury) defeated the radical 


by Pat Rogers 

economic indicators. 

He Ciiiiiu.it find enough about 
wages ,md prices, sn tlmt “it is not 
possible to describe the experiences 
of workers during the booms ami 
slumps dial accompanied the build¬ 
ing of the city". As for (lie labouring 
population, "unlike their customers 
m Bath, they wrote no hooks and 
any admirers of the labouring 
population who might have written 
about them took tneir secrets with 
them". Even on basic vital statistics, 
“the sources permit ns to create a 
very incomplete picture of the lives 
of the labouring population" - such 
matters as the extent of suicide fall 
into the area of guesswork. Similar¬ 
ly, "it is not possible to offer more 


funds in Bath, (interestingly, Neale’s 
figures Tor the booms in house con¬ 
struction tally more closely with 
T. 5. Ashton's by now rather ancient 
estimates for English building cycles 
than with the revisionist data of 
J. Parry Lewis.) However, i( would 
seem that the economic take-off 
could have occurred in different 
places, in a different order, without 
the pattern of events in Bath under¬ 
going great change. One can invent a 

a uite different scenario fur the in- 
ustrial revolution and leave the 
course of Bath Life pretty well undis¬ 
turbed. The money was .\petn in 
Bath, regardless of how and where it 
had been accumulated. Again, the 
attractions of the resort helped to 
promote entrepreneurial activity; the 



candidate. It is one disappointment 
among many for Neale, who 'finds 
much to deplore in almost every 
aspect of the city's history. 

This is indeed an angry book, and 
not just for ideological reasons. The 
very acknowledgments are grumpy. 
Neale reproves the council for the 
way in which Bath archives are kept. 
He grumbles about the lack of time 
for research when he was on the 
staff of Bath Technical' College. For¬ 
tunately, he has since enjoyed 
periods of study leave and visiting 
lellowships in what looks like unpa¬ 
ralleled abundance: those of us 
working not far from the banks of 
the Avon who have never had any 
kind of sabbatical can only feebly 
attempt to disguise our envy for this 
reversal in tne author’s research 
opportunities. But it does not cheer 
up Neale for long. He is periodically 
cast down by tne shortage of evi¬ 
dence, particularly as regards prime 


than the most general estimate of 
total expenditure at any one time 1 '. 
Further, "there Is no way of telling 
how much of the income earned in 
Bath was transferred elsewhere .. . 
[or] what share of this high average 
income was retoined by the various 
social groups". 

Some of these gaps are truly dis¬ 
abling, for Neale wishes to argue 
that Bath was always a part of the 
national economy. He would like to 
establish that "while Bath was in¬ 
vented as a pre-industrial leisure cen¬ 
tre its growth was also bound up 
with the industrial transformation of 
England from the second half of the 
eighteenth century”. To this end he 
cites the growth of coach services. 
But the argument as it stands is not 
wholly convincing. Obviously, capital 
formation for building purposes 
rested on the same methods as else¬ 
where: and nationwide trade cycles 
affected the availability for loanable 


road from London to Bath was the 
first to be completely 1 urn piked, wed 
before the time wnen national in- 
'dustrial or commercial needs could 
be said to have led to wholesale 
improvement in communications. 

Neale is sceptical about the part 
traditionally played by Beau Nash in 
promoting the turnpike. In general 
he doubts whether NAsh was as-im- 


he doubts whether Nash was as-im¬ 
portant as he has been supposed to 
be: according "to the author, Nash 
has been regarded as “the sufficient 
cause for the growth of the City". 
This is an exaggeration, but it cer¬ 
tainly has been thought that indi¬ 
viduals such as Nash saw their 
opportunities early and acted to 
make the place fashionable in ad¬ 
vance of any real economic infrastruc¬ 
ture to support all the building and 
speculating. It is part of Nenle’s task 
to dethrone such men: Ralph Allen 
is disappointingly almost a total 
absentee, and instead we have the 


Again and Again 

You remember - as near as you could to moaning men - 
The crack on stone edges of hard truncheons 
Which jiad missed head, shoulder*, arms?' 

■ Y«s r I.r^niembe|r_them. , '.' I • ■'•/•• 

You remember horses, reined by cold disciplined men, 
That plunged on rolled marbles and ball-bearings, 

Pipes skirling, screams, flocked starling men? 

I remomber them. 

You remember breaks, booing, scattering, returning. 
Another charge, scattering again, now ap old shame , 
Evaporated with time comes back again?. 

Yes, I remomber them. 

Will you remember how water cannon and T.V; ctews 
Advance, iu>W tear-gas sneaks Into alleys, this opening ’ 
Movement to growling .music of an odious, dance? Yes, 
I Shall remember them. 

Peace be unto you. These black heaps lightly aklrined . 
With trees cover an unextinguished heat of being . 
Abused and losing hope. Stones there lie'ready, ' 
And again and again w* shall have reason 
To remember, them. 


Geoffrey 


interesting but in many respects sub¬ 
sidiary figure of Richard Marchant. 
There is nlsu some faseiniiling mate¬ 
rial concerning the princely Duke of 
Chanilos, clearing lip some of the 
financial tangles left irritatingly 
obscure in the long but ill-digested 
study by the Bakers. What annoys 
Neale is that it wus the moneyed 
men. and not the builders, who 
called the rune: John Wood the elder, 
like his son in turn, made no sort of 
fortune, whilst “financial interme¬ 
diaries" like Marcliniii prospered in 
the tents of ungodliness. 

The book's case is weakened by a 
nunther of flaws in the execution. 
Neale cannot be blunted for the 
scuntiness of sonic of the evidence, 
but he surely is too ready to general¬ 
ize from a scattering of cases. There 
is always a gap between the (in¬ 
teresting but tliinnis.li) fuels :md the 
resonant sociocultural conclusions. 
Bath is perpetually being described 
as “an existential expression of the 
economic and social structure of 
society and of its dominant ideolo¬ 
gy", while nil the next page only a 
handful of case-histories is assembled 
(and some of those, ns with Figure 4 
on pages 77-9, mislabelled). There is 
not really very much rioting or civil 
commotion, less than contemporary 
Britain can supply: yet Neale di¬ 
agnoses “a culture of deprivation and 
violence", with that facile term "ano¬ 
mie" blithely bestowed on the slen¬ 
derest grounds. Like Marxist think¬ 
ers in general, Neale describes as 
contradiction what is often only con¬ 
trast. 

His writing is often not very dear 
(“my claim is that space in Bath is 
an historical conjuncture and a social 
form deriving its meaning from the 
social processes expressed through 
it"), and sometimes muddled in syn¬ 
tax (see pages 223, 230). We hear of 
"atavistic Luddite behaviour" in the 
1730s, we have "raUtuaJ acquaint¬ 
ance" and "Rev. Elwin". and an 
attitude towards punctuation which 
resembles that of a prairie farmer 
towards hedges. Much more serious 
is the desperate repetitiveness of key 
terms. The phrase "organisation of 
space" occurs up to five times on a 
single page, and fifty-six times in the 
entire text: twenty-three of these In- 
' volve the words "social organisation 
of space". "Absolute property" 
occurs twenty-three times, mostly in 
conjunction with "self-interest". The • 
expression “polemic signs", bor¬ 
rowed from an architectural histo- 
. rian, turns up thirteen times in a 
.single chapter: “web of credit" twen¬ 
ty times in another: "deferential" 
eleven times in u third.' /'Corporat¬ 
ism" is used eighteen times in 
another chapter; "agrarian capital¬ 
ism” is found fourteen limes in the 
whole work. Some of these may be 
necessary forms of words, but they 
are often key concepts, whose repeti- 
! lion does nothing to allay a reader's 
suspicion that their incantation is a 
way of covering over difficulties in 
the argument. 

Jn addition, the book (s stuffed. 
with irritating mistakes' Price Neale 
refers to a mysterioiw “Burton" who 
visited Bath; the index has “Bishop . 
Burton", and in the source (Bar- 
* beau) one finds that this is in fact 
Joseph Butler. Both Mrs Montagu 
■and Lady Mary Woilley- Montagu 
are regularly accorded a superfluous 
e in their name; Lady Rjch appears 
as Lady Rick J!again tile source is 
accurate); H. T. Dickinson is con¬ 
fused with P. G. M. Dickson; Pierce 
. Acourt is-given as Pierre. Charles 
ChensVix Trench figures in the notes 
as "Charles t Tenth”; a( this rale 
Howard Erskine-Hill.might have come 
up ss Henry Hall, but : he merely 
..loses a hyphen. An acknowledge¬ 
ment is supplied to Professor L. -S. 
Pressnell, but that does hot stop him 
■from always appearing as “Pxesneli"... 
The title of Barbeaira classic book 
on Bath Is wrongly given; William 
. Pulteney Is referred td as Earl of 
. Bath many years prematurely; Ralph 
Allen, on one of his infrequent ent¬ 
rances, is named John: the Black Act 
is dated 1725 (recte 1723); General 
, Wade’s tetm as MP fori Batb. is mi9- 
. ..dated also.; ;i 

The author’s handling of sources 
ogives rise to disquiet, fop. On page.' 
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2(16 he wriles. "As Jonathan Swift 
wrote ns early as 1736, 'This town is 
grown to such an enormous size, that 
above half the day must be spent in 
the streets in going from one place 
to another.' " Though this passage 
occurs in Swift’s correspondence, it 
was actually written to Swift by Mrs 
Pendurves, and she was referring not 
to Bath, which she had just left and 
found nicely compact, but to London 
- the quotation therefore works in 
quite the opposite direction. Neale is 
very hazy on John Wood’s druidism, 
which Hparl from an eccentric 
hyperborean connection was> fairly 
orthodox. He makes a great fuss 
about the obscene hooks published 
by James Leake, “Bath's leading 
printer and bookseller". Actually 
Leake was not at this stage a printer 
at all, and the imprint was a false 
one, since the works in question 
were truly productions of the notor¬ 
ious Edmund Curl! - not Bath works 
in any sense. 

The liook’s weakness on larger 
cultural issues is focused in an ex¬ 
traordinary passage early on. Neale 
cites a list of authors and artists of 
the period "who either visited or 
lived in Bath", This includes Pope. 
Chesterfield, Fielding, Sarah Field¬ 
ing, Johnson, Horace Walpole, 
Smollett, Burke, Goldsmith, Hercch- 
cl, Boswell, Sheridan, Mnlthus, 
Wordsworth, Scott. Jane Austen, 
Quin, Garrick, Elizabeth Linlcy, Mrs 
Siddons, Hoarc, Gainsborough and 
Lawrence. The author refers briskly 
to the "numerous petty poets" who 
were also in attendance (“mere num¬ 
bers do not constitute a school"), 
and then glosses the list as follows: 

Although Pope is mentioned, it 

does not include any of the grent 

men of England's Enlightenment: 


Newton, Locke, Shaftesbury, and 
Hume - although Hume, like Bur¬ 
ton [sief and Berkeley, did visit 
the place in passing and remain 
unnoticed. In the early eighteenth 
century eminent men seem to have 
stayed away from Bath in !ure¬ 
numbers, 

But what of the others? What of 
Vanbrugh, Wycherley. Congreve, 
Addison, Defoe, Gay, Arbuthnot, 
Prior, Parnell, Thomson, Young, 
Richardson, Byrom, Collins, Shen- 
stone? What of Bolingbroke, Burl¬ 
ington, Hawksmoor, Gibbon, Cow- 
per, the Burneys, Barctti, Foote, 
ueckford, Sterne, Colley Cibber? 

The proposition is totally silly, but 
since it chimes .in with other aspects 
of the case, it requires detailed re¬ 
futation. Hume made not a casual 
visit, but a serious attempt to im¬ 
prove his failing health: sadly, the 
waters proved “injurious". Locke 
died before Bath got going properly, 
and his friends preferred Tunbridge. 
Newton's abnormal goad health and 
durable eyesight, allied to his con¬ 
templative habits, explain his ab¬ 
sence sufficiently. 

What of Marlborough, Chatham, 
Wilkes, Clive, Newcastle, North, 
Charles James Fox, Hervey, Carteret 
and Camden? What of Hannah More 
and Mrs Delany, Mrs Thrale and 
Mary Wollstonecraft, Mrs Montagu 
and Mrs Carter? Whnt of Hartley 
and Porson? The list is almost end¬ 
less. Surely the truth is that Bath, 
whatever its relation to national eco¬ 
nomic trends, served us a crucible of 
cultural development, visited by men 
of the stature of Haydn. To pretend 
otherwise is to shut one’s eyes to the 
facts. Handel preferred Cheltenham, 
and Robert Walpole generally stayed 


away because his estranged wife 
spent the season in Bath.. But such 
people were the exceptions. 

In the Purgaiorio it is La Pia who 
claims, "Siena mi fe”. Eighteenth- 
century English pieties were nur¬ 
tured in Bath as much as anywhere, 
and a cultural history which does not 
give proper recognition to the great 
and tne gifted will falsify its claims to 
an adequate grasp of the subject. 
Neale has written an instructive and 
salutary book, which gives us some 
tantalizing glimpses of another Bath, 
the city of the common people. It is 
a pity that in his explorations of a 
sink of iniouity, he should be so 
cursory ami inaccurate concerning 
the valley of pleasure. A laudable 
ambition to understand “both the 
expressive and documentary mean¬ 
ings of Bath" will only be fulfilled if 
expressions are precisely recorded 
and documents scrupulously display¬ 
ed. The problem with this book is 
that grandiloquent polemical express¬ 
ions float upon a froth of loosely 
handled documentation. 

William Lowndes on the Royal 
Crescent, by contrast, is brisk, chatty 
and inoffensively slight. He has a 
journalist's fondness for words like 


A painterly technique 


^prestigious", he can’t spell "super¬ 
seded", and he thinks Herschel was 
Astronomer-Royal. However, he 
docs tell some decent anecdotes, and 
he gives indiscreet hints of recent 
goings-on in the Crescent, including 
the property prices in lute years, ft’s 
the Age of Scandal, with the 
anachronistic film set for Joseph 
Andrews duly seen as appropriate at 
bottom. Not very fashionable in 
scholarly circles to say so, but Mr 
Lowndes's profligate bucks probably 
have one foot in reality, which is as 
much as you can say for Professor 
Neale's social processes. 


Dispensing the chit-chat 


By Robert Halsband 

REX A. BARREL!. (Editor): 

French Correspondence of PJifJJp Dor¬ 
mer Stanhope, Fourth Earl of Chester- 
fldd ■ 

Volume 1, 204pp. Volume 2, 187pp. 
Ottawa: Borealis Press. 
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Like most cultivated English men and 
women of his lime. Chesterfield felt 
thoroughly at home in the language, 
literature nnd culture of France: But 
having been in Paris only for a few 
short visits he was content to enjoy its 
felicities from across the Channel. He 
corresponded in French with his 
friends there and in Holland (where he 
served as British ambassador for four 
years), and with his son and godson 
when they were young boys. These 
French letters are included in Bonamy 
Dobrde’s superb edition (1932) oF 
Chesterfield's complete correspond¬ 
ence. Hence there was some'potnt in 
Rex A. Barrell’s doctoral thesis enti¬ 
tled Chesterfield el fa France f 1968), in 
whose preface he asks, "Is it tnen not a 
Little astonishing that there is not a 
single work on the relations of Chester¬ 
field nnd France?" In fact, in 1951 
Dobrle had published a meaty and 
elegant essay entitled "Chesterfield 
ana France" in the English Miscellany 
(edited by Mario Praz). 

But Barrel! makes much of Alec 
Mellor's Lord Chesterfield et son temps 
(J970), In this exuberant study of the 
man and hi^ background,, Melior 

'. argues, that Chestcitfield "was never > 
pur6 arid authentic Englishman; but q-,. 
Frtnchman: tjf British nationality*,-‘ 
Such generous patriotism would have 

. to award French identity to many 

■ cosmopolitan Europeans of various 
nationalities. Something of the same 
spirit informs [this collection of. Ches¬ 
terfield's letters in French-, 

The longest of the correspondences 
in Volume One, of seventy-one letters, 
is addressed to the Marquise de Mon- 
conseil. To style they are Wifi turned, 
frequently dispensin^the chitchat arid 
aliy nothings that VoUttre's letters had. 
made fashionable. More fruitfully. 
Chesterfield wanted _ advice • from 
u Madame-de Monconseil - whose name 
“makes an amusing pun -about his son's 
educational visit to Paris. He . also 

■ regaled her with details about the 
building nnd decoration of Chester¬ 
field House, to be completely in the 
French taste. He gossiped, benignly,. 


about Lady Hervey, who during her 
widowhood became a fanatic fran¬ 
cophile: “We have here the body of 
Lady Hervey," he writes, “but without 
her heart or wit. which she insists are 
slilJ in Paris.” He wriles, once, of 
studying asrronomy, an unlikely pur¬ 
suit, for him. in order tp debate-in 
Parliament on the calendar reform bill, 
which he sponsored. And as he grew 
older he stoically tells of his illnesses, 
particularly his deafness. Tile death of 
Bolingbroke, the earthquake of 1750, a 
■play By Crdbillon fils, smallpox ino¬ 
culation (practised in England half a 
century before being permitted in 
France) are some other topics that 
stand out in (he fluent, graceful flow. 

His dozen letters to Madame du 
Boccage, a lively blue-stocking, discuss 
more literary topics. He complains of 
the wearisome length of Richardson’s 
Clarissa, saying that If Prdvost were to 
translate it (as he did-the next year) he 
would have to abridge it by half; yet he 
recognizes that although Richardson 
lacks learning and style ne does under¬ 
stand the workings of the heart. Vol¬ 
taire's history of Louis XIV aroused his 
most enthusiastic admiration: "I’ve 
read it three times, and shall reread it 
thirty", he tells Madame du Boccage; 
“in a word, Pm mad about it." He 
knew Voltaire personally, having 
met him in London in 1726, when 
the Frenchman was enjoying English 
liberty after imprisonment in the 
Bastille. (They later corresponded, 
but of this exchange only two of 
Chesterfield's and two of Voltaire's 
letters suiyive.) 

Of Chesterfield's letters to Dutch 
friends, those to Baron Torek, who 
worked in the foreign office at The • 
Hague, contain political and diploma- 
ytie gosslpv The other concspondefices • 
■are negligible, such as (wo short letters/ 
to Soloriiori Doyrolles, to whom he also 
sent 145 letters in English. (Davrolles 
is famous as the recipient of Cnester- 
field’s deathbed courtesy.) 

This same imbalance between 
French and English letters characte¬ 
rizes one of the major series that fill the 
second volume, aria destroys its coher- 
- ence. To. bis son, forty-one letters in 
French; but these were interspersed 
with English ones In the complete set of' 
-.430. Tne' earliest ones, mainly In- 
French, consist of elementary lessons 
(in geography ^classical literature and 
mythology) written * n elementary' lan- 
; gunge to a boy of five. At the age of 


.thdugk he continued to write to him (in 
English).upiU (he young man's death }fi. 


1768. It is these later letters that are the 
basis of Chesterfield's literary reputa¬ 
tion. Sainte-Beuve called him the En¬ 
glish La Rochefoucauld because of his 
English, not his French letters. His 
letters to his godson, his successor as' 
fifth earl, arc n replay of (hose to his 
son.They lack vitality and urgency, for 
by then Chesterfield was an old man, 
and his godson’s future waB assured, 
unlike the illegitimate son’s, who would 
have to make his own way in the world. 

These early letters to both boys 
make tiresome reading. Why did they 
need to be lectured and preached at so 
pitilessly when their tutors could teach 
them the same schoolroom facts? It is 
not surprising that neither of the boys 
fulfilled the high hopes their mentor 
had for them. His son emerged, in Sir 
John Hawkins’s opinion, as a “cub 
whom the parent bear could never lick 
into shape*; and his godson lived out a 
humdrum career as a country-loving 
peer. Education by precept: does it 
ever succeed? 

This collection of Chesterfield’s 
French correspondence is divided into 
two paperback volumes that could easily 
be combined into a single one of less 
than 400 pages. Both volumes contain 
the identical incomplete, skimpy in¬ 
dex, and both display Chesterfield’s 
portrait on the front cover and Bar¬ 
rens on the back. Except for a few 
unimportant ones, all the letters by 
Chesterfield are reprinted from Dob- 
rde’s edition, and the relatively few 
letters to him from the 1777 edition of 
his Miscellaneous Works. Brief pre¬ 
faces are provided for each correspon¬ 
dent, even when - as' for Fontenelle 
and Montesquieu - not. a single letter 
survives. The prefaces ore Written:In g 
style ■ - 6f 1 appalling clumsiness,; ana 
sometimes contain, inaccuracies to. 
boot. The annotations range from the 
inadequate to the irrelevant; and com¬ 
ments on modern French usage seem 
to have strayed in from the classroom. 

This collection raises a fundamental 

a uestion. Since many advanced stu- 
ents and other readers of scholarly 
English books do not read French, to 
whom is it directed? Not to French' 
readers, who can find the letters.in 
their proper sequence in Dobrde’s 
edition, what would be a service to 
English readers -who, after all, are the 
ones most likely to be interested in 
Chesterfield ^ is a translation. Even a 
clumsy one tstetfer than an incompre¬ 
hensible foreign language. When these 
letters wete originally published in the, 
eighteenth century, thiir editors alfco 
printed -English translations. In the 
twentieth century this is even tifore 
^desirable,. 


By Andrew Wright 

CORNELIA COOK: 

Joyce Cary: Liberal Principles 
242pp. Vision/Bames and Noble. 
£12.95. 
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In books about the literature of this 
century, and in discussions of literary 
movements in learned or other jour¬ 
nals. the name of Joyce Cary is sel¬ 
dom mentioned, except in passing. 
When he died nearly a quarter of n 
century ago, his reputation suffered 
the almost inevitable decline that fol¬ 
lows upon the death of a well-known 
author. Nor had Cary ever enjoyed a 
success of esteem, even in his life¬ 
time. Despite having been cham¬ 
pioned by such persuasive critics as 
Walter Allen and Barbara Hardy, his 
work was never generally regarded 
as belonging to tne highest rank. I 
remember being told Dy a don in 
Oxford - where he lived for nearly 
forty years - that “Cary is the sort of 
writer who is read by dons’ wives". 

After his death his papers and lib¬ 
rary went begging. 'Ine Bodleian 
Library felt itself unable to afford 
the modest sum that would have 
caused them to be acquired and de¬ 
posited there. Fortunately assistance 
was forthcoming in the shape of a 
gift of money from Dr James M. 
Osborne of Yale University, thanks 
to whom the Cary Collection at Bod- 
ley is now in place, an invaluable 
resource for those seeking to under¬ 
stand how Cary’s views were formed, 
how he composed his works, and 
what lay behind them in the way of 
notes, drafts, revisions. The admir¬ 
able assiduity of Barbara Fisher in 
arranging and cataloguing these 

E i has already made such study 
le, as she herself has demon¬ 
strated in her own book, Joyce Cary: 
The Writer and His Theme (1980). 
Cornelia Cook has also made use of 
the Cary Collection to good purpose 
in the hook under review. 

It should be said at once that 
Cook succeeds in providing a reading 
of the novels (except the three early 
African novels, which she leaves to 
M. M. Mahood, of whose Joyce 
Cary's Africa [1964] she speaks 
admiringly) that is clear and reveal¬ 
ing - particularly vnluable where she 
has made use of notes toward and 
early drafts of the manuscripts, and 
where she has studied the annota¬ 
tions of books in Cary’s library ns 
these bear on his own literary de¬ 
velopment. She is, however, some¬ 
what puzzling in her placement of 
Cary as a Liberal: she argues that he 
belongs to the era of transformed 
• Liberalism of 1900-1914, that he is in 
fact an Edwardian Liberal novelist 
writing in the middle of the century. 
Arithmetically this is not impossible, 
but as he was born in 1888 he was a 
very young Edwardian. Moreover, 
ana more important, by the time his 
first novel was published, in 1932, he 
had read and was considerably influ¬ 
enced by the giants among his con¬ 
temporaries, Proust most strongly, 
D. H. Lawrence, Joyce. While ack¬ 
nowledging all these influences Cook 
places him as an Edwardian for the 
plausible but insufficient reason .that 
a number of his principal characters 
flourished in the period 1900-1914. 

There is a sympathetic and illumi¬ 
nating account of. Castle Corner, 

: showing how.it prefigures m certain 
;of the characterizations the later 
1 work, and how it fails - as Cary 
knew it foiled - as the first volume in 
- a .trilogy that remained (in volumes 
-..two. and three) merely projected. 
Cook’s pairing of Mister Johnson and 
Chafiev is My Darling is useful be¬ 
cause the heroes of each are brilliant 
primitives,- and they are primitives 
on account of a lack of education - 
fatally lacking for Mister Johnson the 
- Nigerian and 1 very troublesomely for 
. the Cockney evacuee Charley. Both 
have strongly artistic temperaments. 
Both are displaced, Johnson by the 
- victimization that colonialism neces- 
H snrily entails, Charley by his with¬ 
drawal 1 from his native London to 
exotic Devonshire, In those two 
.; inovels Cary is piuch more successful 
than in Castle Corner, and Cook 
ascribes this success tor the "substitu¬ 
tion of physical appearance, gesture 
, and speech for. authorial explana¬ 


tion . What Cary learned was to m 
his knowledge of painterly technique 
to work in the construction of 
novels; the splendidly visual quality 
here, and of his later work as well » 
surely a fact to be remarked in com¬ 
ing to understand their effectiveness. 

Also, as Cary learned his art, he 
came to appreciate and to practise 
economy ot means: by way ot a 
study of two of the rejected conclu¬ 
sions of Mister Johnson , both of 
them wordily didactic. Cook shows 
that, in dissociating himself from 
both Johnson ana Rudbeck, in 
favour of the dramatic and rather 
spare ending which is in the pub¬ 
lished version, Cary strencthenea his 
focus on Johnson himself. Likewise 
the use of the present tense in both 
these novels is praised as enabling 
•Cary to distinguish the "spontaneity 
of a childish nature from the adult 
world of motive, plan and guilt". She 
is right too to point out that Johnson 
and Charley prefigure Gulley Junson 
- just as Rudbeck prefigures Wilche; 
and Latter in the first and second 
trilogies. 

A House of Children “stands as a 
transitional point”, and perhaps the 
most interesting aspect of this chap 
ter on a novel which is not among 
Cary’s best, is the demonstration, by 
way of Cary's reading of Prousl, of 
the application of Proust’s techniques 
to the writing ot one ot his own 
novels, a technique refined in 7o be 
a Pilgrim. 

In her treatment of the two trilo¬ 
gies, Cook offers interpretations with 
which not all will agree, or which 
could be presented more fully; but 
her readings are always reasonable, 
and - founded as they are on a study 
of the manuscript sources - illumi¬ 
nating of the final versions of Ibe 
novels. It is possible to wish that she 
had dealt more historically with 
Cary's romantic view of the artist, 
along the lines proposed by Hazard 
Adams in a work which she lists in 
her bibliography. It is possible to 
disagree with her assertion that Gul¬ 
ley glimpses rather than contem¬ 
plates the world. But there is so 
much gold in the two chapters given 
over to the two trilogies that one Is 
glad for what is presented rather 
than disposed to quarrel with what is 
omitted. For instance, that Wilchers 
ultimate effort is regressive is maw 
clear by the imngery of To be a 
Pilgrim itself; Couk deepens ones 
understanding of this fact by ’Mr 
account of the manuscript notes. Tne 
clisdussion of Gulley Jimson's three 
paintings, “The Fair', "The Raising 
of Lazarus", and “The Creation »u 
especially illuminating. 

What is missing in the discussion 
of both trilogies is the senSfe of sy" 1 * 
pathy for.all six narrators. Cary nas 

the skill of a great impersonator, as 

has often been noticed; his capacity 
for getting into the skin of his char¬ 
acters, besides being i remarkaoie 
triumph of technique, define jn c 
breadth and complexity of his sym¬ 
pathy. Also,with- respect to [he 
second trilogy. I should say that 
Cary is not quite so theme-roindfo^ 
Cook indicates: “The theme of to® 
second trilogy is the ideas of Bnl'sn 
Liberalism and the downfall o. tne 
Liberal party.” Surely these Wows 
and this downfall form the back¬ 
ground of the fates of thd three 
principal characters: Cary P r f sc "” 
the individual tragedy in thesi larger 

historical terms. The treatment « 
the third novel in the second tniogjr,; 
Not Honour More, is perhaps in 
weakest because it is the least syr* 1 ' 
pathetic of all - but it is difficult 
like Jim Latter, the right-wing o 
soldier, who murders his wifely, 
describes the act as an 
still, Cary himself wanted his readers 
• to see even Jim Latter in sympam - 


tic though of course not adnun«s 
terms. Such was the hope, and su 
for many readers surely, tne acnie 
ment, even there. 

In Volume 8 of the Dickens Studja 
Manual: Essays on Victorian Fjcttoi 
(359pp.. Published by AMS Press,, 
and New York, $32.50), the editor 
.of the series continue to “solicit ana 
publish the finest) example p* .Hj", 
search and critic!km. ’of Dickens 
The present volume also contaun5 
essays on Mrs Gaskeil. Trollope and 
Hardy as well os an unpublished 
manuscript by Thackeray. 
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All the Company 

By C. R. Boxer 


s men 


Oliver Goldsmith, who hud spent 
some time in Holland, although he 
was not exactly enamoured of the 
foggy and soggy Lowlands by the 
North Sea, observed in his Citizen of 
the World (1760): “When I compare 
the figure which the Dutch make in 
Europe with what they assume in 
Asia, I am struck with surprise. In 
Asia I find them the great Lords of 
all the Indian Seas; in Europe the 
timid inhabitants of a paltry state." 

Although the Dutch were in fact 
nu longer “lords of the Indian scus", 
as recently evidenced by their badly 
bungled expedition to confront the 
English in Bengal, which had been 
easily defeated by Clive and Forde in 
1759, yet the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany (VOC) was still the greatest 
shipping ana commercial corporation 
in tne world. Founded in TfitG, hy 
the inid-cightccntli century its field 
of activity in Asia extended lr><ni 
Cape Town to Nagasaki, and lioin 
Mocha to the Moluccas. During lliis 
century, the VOC had a total of 
iilioul 2t).(HX) people on its anntinl 
payroll, ashore anil alhv.it; hut the 
proportion between the two categor¬ 
ies varied markedly after it hccume a 
territorial power iii Ceylon ami Java. 
In 1720 there were some 76 per cent 
military as against some 24 per cent 
maritime- personnel; but in 178(1 
these percentages were respectively 
93 and 7. 

In his article, “Dutch Historiog¬ 
raphy on European expansion since 
1945*' in Reappraisals in Overseas 
Historv. H. L. Wesseling comments 
that although there is a fairly large 
number of active researchers on col¬ 
onial history in the Netherlands, 
“there is a great quantitative discrep¬ 
ancy between ongoing research on 
the one hand, and publications on 
the other”. 1 take leave to doubt 
this. In any event, there can be no 
complaint about the quality of the 
research recently published In this 
field, as the works under notice tes¬ 
tify, apart from 'many others which 
arc unavoidably omitted. The dyna¬ 
mo of this historical workshop is the 
Leiden University Centre for the his¬ 
tory of European expansion (and of 
the indigenous reactions to it), sev¬ 
eral of whose earlier publications 
were noticed in the survey of Dutch 
colonial historiography contributed 
to the TLS, November 28, 1975. 
Itinerario, the periodic bulletin of 
this institution, contains articles in 
several languages, but the great 
majority are in English. Its consulta¬ 
tion is indispensable for anyone in¬ 
terested in Dutch archival and lib¬ 
rary resources, and for work in prog¬ 
ress in the field of Dutch colonial 
history. Researchers will find its spe¬ 
cial issue on the New Algemeen Ri- 
jsarchlef an invaluable introduction 
to this admirably organized but at. 
first sight rather daunting equivalent 
of a combined India Office and Pub¬ 
lic Record Office. 

Readers who may be inclined to 
take Wesseling’s modest disclaimer 
too seriously, will be disabused by a 
perusal of the 1980 edition of W. Ph. 
Coolhaas and O. J. Schutte, A 
Critical Survey of Studies on Dutch 
Colonial History. This is a greatly 
enlarged edition of a critical bib¬ 
liography by the first-named author 
(and doyen of Dutch colonial hlste-^- 
rians) published in 1960. It* shows 
that Dutch scholars and researchers 
have been far from unproductive 
during the last twenty years, and 
onjy a fraction of their work since 
1975 can be noticed here. 

Pride of place must go to the two 
volumes on Dutch-Astatic Shipping,. 
1595-1795, even though the first and 
introductory volume is not due for 
publication until 1982. Apart from 
the sixty-six voyages of so-called 
VoorcompagnlSn (pioneer companies 
which preceded the VOC), the 
chronological tables in these two 
volumes list individually 4,772 out¬ 
ward voyages and 3,359 homeward 
voyages of Indiamen sent to and 
from Asia in 1602-1795 (mainly to 
and from Batavia after 1619). The 
last homeward voyage took place in 
■1795. and the VOC itself was formal¬ 
ly dissolved three years later. The 
tables provide detailed information 
about each ship, arranged in a dozen 
(or more) colamns for each entry. 


They include the name, tonnage (in 
metric tons), and type of ship; place 
and year of its construction: dates of 
its departure and arrival, with any 
calls (at Cape Town or cLcwhcrc) 
made cn route; numbers of the crew, 
soldiers, and passengers on board: 
casualties from storm or battle, or 
from disease. The in voice-values of 
the return-cargoes arc given, where 
available, as also the names of ship, 
squadron, and fleet commanders, 
and information on how and where 
(he ship met her end. Each indi¬ 
vidual voyage is given a serial num¬ 
ber, thus facilitating cross-references, 
as do the very full indexes of ship's 
names, personal names, and geog¬ 
raphical names. 

The outward-bound fleets of 1602- 
50 averaged thirteen Indiamen a 
year, this figure rising to a yearly 
average of twenty-two in |ft5d-17t«. 
The first half nf the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury was ilie busiest period, with a 
yearly average of Ilmty-ilHee ships. 
There was then a decline, though not 
a drastic one, to a yearly average of 
twenty-three ships during the second 
half (>r the eighteenth century. 
I Ionic ward-hem i id fleets were usually 
rather smaller, as some Indiamen re¬ 
mained in Asia to engage in the 
interporl trade. The average comple¬ 
ment of seamen nnd soldiers in an 
outward-bound Indiamun whs 180 in 
the seventeenth century and 230 in 
the eighteenth. Most of these men 
signed on for a period of five years, 
rates of pay being low, nine guilders 
a month for the basic rate, which 
remained unchanged. The death-rate 


when Batavia was heavily infected by 
endemic malaria. Throughout the 
whole existence of the VOC, it can 
be assumed that hardly one in three- 
of those who embarked for the East 
lived (or chose) to return to the 
Netherlands. This involved a con¬ 
tinual drain on the labour-market, 
not merely in the Netherlands, but In 
Germany and Scnndinavia, whence 
many soldiers and sailors were re¬ 
cruited. 

The methods of recruiting this 
“cannon-fodder”, and the conditions 
of shipboard-life, including the disci¬ 
pline (often very harsh), provision¬ 
ing, medical and spiritual services 
(such as they were) formed the sub¬ 
jects of five articles by the Dutch 
archivist, J. de Hullu, in 1913-14. De 
Hqllu’s sources were mainly the 
archival records in the Netherlands - 
he never visited Batavia - sup- 

f demented by the copious travel- 
iterature of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, which contain 
numerous eyewitness accounts of life 
on board. Many of them were by 
German soldiers, and some of them 
are very graphic. Perhaps none of 
them quite attain the compulsive 
readability of our own Edward Bar- 
low and William Hickey, both of 
whom, incidentally, made home- 
ward-bound voyages in Dutch India¬ 
men, the former as a prisoner-of-war 
from Batavia in 1674, and the latter 
as a bibulous passenger at the cap¬ 
tain’s table in the Held Woltemade 
from Cape Town in 1780. It is in¬ 
teresting to compare . Hickey’s 
account. Wthi'.th? jpurnab/pf. (wq 
‘ Dutch UtdfeS, - bound from Cape 
Town to the Texel in 1751 in the 
VOC ship Liefde, extracts from 
which were published by G. J. 
Schutte in the Mededellngen de 
Nederlandse Vereeniguie voor 
Zeegeschiedenis, 36 (1978), These 
ladies likewise did ample justice to 
the four daily meals provided (in¬ 
cluding afternoon-tea). apart from 
tea and coffee with substantial 
snacks whenever they felt like it. For 
the crews, Jt.wfts a very different 
• story. Their rations might be ad¬ 
equate on paper, but they wereoften 
sub-standard in practice, whether be¬ 
cause of unavoidable deterioration or 
the dishonesty of skippers and 
pursers. De Hullu’s five articles have 
now been reprinted with an excellent 
introduction, notes, and appendixes 
by J. R. Bruijn and J. Lucassen. The 
editors give additional information 
about social-economic conditions in 
the working-classes from which the 
men were recruited, and develop¬ 
ments in the labour-market which 


helped in keep the basic wages so 
low for two hundred years. 

The deterioration of the VOCs 
maritime strength in Asia, despite 
(he increase in the number of India¬ 
men plying between the Netherlands 
and Batavia, is reflected in the 
correspondence of ihe Govcrnnrv 
Gcneral and their Councils with the 
governing board of Directors (the 
‘‘Meeren XVM", or Gentlemen 
Seventeen in Europe. (Previous 
volumes in this series were reviewed 
in the TLS on November 28. 1975.) 
The two volumes under notice, 
admirably edited us hitherto by W. 
Ph. Coolhaas, are particularly in¬ 
teresting. They cover a period about 
which relatively little has been pub¬ 
lished, since tne “English Factories 
in India” scries seems to have bog¬ 
ged down at 1684, and the published 
volumes of the Batavian Dtigh- 
Rcgi\ter (Diary) likewise end in 
l(<K2. Inevitably, Ihe VOC is Ihe 
centre of the universe in this corre¬ 
spondence; and the writers strive, 
nut always successfully, to place 
themselves in the best possible light 
as upright, tireless, and devoted ser¬ 
vants ol their musters in the Nether¬ 
lands. But a great deal of incidental 
information about Asian commercial,, 
political, and social conditions cun be 
gathered, particularly about Java. 
Ceylon, Bcngul, Coromandel, uud 
Western India. Tiic VOC also kept a 
sharp eye on its European and Asian 
competitors. This correspondence 
therefore contains many allusions to 
English, French and Portuguese ac¬ 
tivities from South-East Africa to 
Timor, as well as to Chinese com¬ 
petitors and collaborators in Indo¬ 
nesia and South-East Asia. 

The centenary of the VOC occurr¬ 
ed in 1702, and there was some 
excuse for the euphoria among the 
directors, which was reflected in the 
gold and silver medals which they 
struck to celebrate the occasion. 
Batavia was obviously more entitled 
to her self-assumed role as "Queen 
of the Eastern Seas" -than Bombay. 
Madras. Pondicherry, or Goa would 
have been. But the decline in the 
maritime strength of the VOC was 
becoming obvious.. The government 
of Batavia noted gloomily in 1704, 
that whereas.the Company (hen had 
a total of eiglity-one sail in Asia, 
thirty years earlier there had been 
124. 

The Governor-General and council 
of Batavia were also bedevilled by 
internal disputes and personal rival¬ 
ries, which sometimes led to violent 
verbal. clashes at council meetings 
and to abrupt changes of policy. For 
instance, the Governor-General 
Matthcus de Haan (1725-29) des¬ 
troyed many of the coffee ana other 
plantations which had been encour¬ 
aged by his predecessors, Abraham 
van Riebeecx (1709-13) and Hen¬ 
drick Zwaardectoon (1720-25). He 
also drastically cut the price paid to 
the Javanese producers, although 
charging the Company the old price 
for the coffee grown on his own 
plantations. Dr Coolhaas extols 
Zwaardecroon as a “strong leader, 
capable, energetic, excellent." This 
tribute complements that of his 
eighteenth-century biographer (Du 
Bofs, .1763)* who-termed him T‘un 
i horanie . dubeau ; ; moride,' galant* 
agrfiable, splendide." He was- cert 
tarnly a capable and energetic admi¬ 
nistrator, whether at Jaffna, Surat, 
or Batavia. But he was also a sadistic 
monster. He was mainly responsible 
•for the singularly barbarous torture, 
trial and execution of the luckless- 
Eurasian burgher, Pieter Erberveld, 
and over a score of even humbler 
victims, who were in all probability 
quite Innocent of the manifestly 
absurd plot:for a general rising of 
which they were accused in 1722. •' 

■Possibly the fear of the -lower 
orders, sometimes evideed by the 
government at Batavia was hot un : 
connected with the increase in 
mayhem and mutiny aboard VOC 
shipping in the eighteenth century, 
De Hullu had already given soipQ 
attention to this problem in his arti¬ 
cles. It has now been re-examined 
and analysed In greater depth and 
Scope by.J. R. Bruijn and E. S. Vaq 
Eyck van Heslinga In their well- 1 
illustrated and -well-documented 


bunk on mutiny ami disorders, and 
the irial and punishment of the 
offenders. One of the incidents 
narrated ;it some length is the 
mutiny of Chinese sailors on hoard 
the homeward-bound India man Java 
in (lie Indian Ocean on Christmas 
Eve. 178.1. Among those killed in 
this bloody tragedy was J. C. M. 
Radermaelier, ;i protagonist of the 
Dutch " Enlighten ment ,r and founder 
of the Society of Arts and Sciences 
(and of Freemasonry) at Batavia. 
One of the surviving passengers, 
Dominic Mctzlur. whose wife was 
among the victims. It ad no doubt 
(hiit the blame lay <>n the ship's 
officers fm their harsh treatment of 
the Chinese among the crew. It may 
be added that it was not only Asian 
sailors who were harshly (rented. 
The Swedish botanist, C. P. Thun- 
herg. observed (hat even the 
Japanese officials ut Nagasaki were 
critical of the readiness of the Dutch 
ship’s officers to enforce their orders 
with blows and curses on European 
and Asian sailors alike. 

The China Trade of tile VOC lias 
nut hitherto attracted as much atten¬ 
tion us time i>f our East India Com¬ 
pany, ulthough De Hullu devoted 
several scholarly articles to some 
aspects of (his topic, which have not 
been reprinted. All the more wel¬ 
come, therefore, is C. J. A. J Lira’s 
book on the porcelain trade of the 
VOC at Canton, 1729-94. Tills book 
gives far more than the title prom¬ 
ises. Porcelain, although a profitable 
sideline for the Company, was of less 
importance than its trade in Chinese 
tea, silks, textiles and piece-goods, 
as Dr J5rg is well aware. According¬ 
ly, he gives us much information on 
the vicissitudes of the VOC's China 
trade as a whole, including the life¬ 
style of the Dutch factors at Canton 
and Macao, as well as purely com¬ 
mercial concerns, with statistics of 
categories purchased, sales and 

E rices, profit and loss. Lists of all the 
UtcJi ships visiting the Pearl River, 
and of the personnel of the factory, 
arc given in the appendixes. A more 
lavishly illustrated English edition is 
due to be published by Nljhoff at 
The Hague in 1982. Meanwhile, ex¬ 
pectant readers can consult his 
bilingual illustrated catalogue, Pronk 
PorsdeiniPrank Porcelain , of exhibi¬ 
tions held at Groningen and The 
Hague in 1980.' 

The VOC’s presence in India and 
Ceylon has also received some atten¬ 
tion lately. J. Van Goor's book on 
Dutch education in-Ceylon 1690-1795 
gives us a colonial counterpart to 
that “dense fog of piety’’ which, as 
Simon Schama has observed, sur¬ 
rounded so much intellectual life in 
the eighteenth-century Netherlands. 
The VOC tried to secure the loyalty 
of its indigenous subjects by educat¬ 
ing native Calvinist predlkanten 
(ministers), catechists, interpreters, 
and headmen. A Tamil seminary was 
established at Jaffna, and one for 


Sinhalese at Colombo. At the end of 
the eighteenth century, there were 
some iW.dfuj indigenous Calvinists; 
hut most uf them were only nominal 
believers, having accepted Protes¬ 
tantism for material ends. The influ¬ 
ence uf Christian education must 
therefore be sought not so much in 
the adherents of Ihe Dutch Re¬ 
formed Church, as in the formation 
of an educated class, and in promot¬ 
ing literacy in the countryside. After 
the English occupation of the island, 
most of the indigenous Calvinists 
moved, without much spiritual 
effort, to Anglicanism, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, or whatever. R. L. Bro¬ 
ker's hook is a labour of love by an 
erudite menibei (since deceased) of 
a prominent Dutch burgher family. 
Compiled when (lie author was over 
eighty years old. it denis nostalgically 
with the antiquarian aspect, of 
Dutch culture in Ceylon. It is espe¬ 
cially valuable for the numerous 
illustrations reproducing old plinto- 

K ruplis of houses, forts, and other 
uilililigs Mill extant seventy or 
eighty years ago, but which have 
si nee been demolished. 

For those who can read Dutch, 
D. II. A. KolL'f and II. W. van San- 
len’s uniiutntcri edition of Francisco 
Pclsuert’s oft-quoted accounts uf 
Muglml India in 1627 supersedes the 
earlier and shorter English version 
by W. H. Moreland and l’ictcr Geyl, 
Jahangir's India . The Remoimrantie 
of Francisco Peltacn (Cambridge. 
1925). Ashin D.is Gupta has fol¬ 
lowed up his admirable Malabar in 
Asian Trade, 17*10-1780 (1967) with a 
complementary study of trailing con¬ 
ditions at Surat at a slightly earlier 
period. Likewise mainly based on 
VOC archival sources, il forms 
another tnnjur contribution to the 
social-economic history of western 
India and (he Indian Ocean in the 
early modern period. Written in his 
low-key but urbanely witty style. Das 
Gupta analyses with a sure touch the 
complicated wheeling arid dealing 
between a cast uf colourful and often 
devious characters. They include 
Robert Cowan (bankrupt Lisbon 
merchant who made a second for¬ 
tune by private trade at Surat and 
Bombay), his VOC “opposite num¬ 
ber" at Surat, Pieter Pnoomen, the 
Turkish merchant-adventurer, Abdul 
Gafar, who became the wealthiest 
man in Surat for a time, and their 
indispensable but likewise expend¬ 
able Hindu Banians. As Dns Gupta 
has written elsewhere: "the evidence 
of the eighteenth century is also such 
that we can look closely, even 
minutely, at concrete situations. The 
.moment we are able to do this, large 
entities like ‘the Dutch Company', 
‘the Mughal’, and even ’the Indian 
merchant' seem to dissolve in our 
hands and we are left with men in 
forge and small factions battling for 
disparate interests". 

Like all workers in this field. Das 
Gupta acknowledges his indebted- 
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ness lo llolilen Furber's seminal 
Rival Empires of Trade in the Orient,. 
16OO-18O0 (1976). The stimulating re¬ 
vie w-arlicle on this book by 
M. A. P. MeiUnk-Roelofsz in the Bh 
jdragen TLY , makes interesting com¬ 
parisons and contrasts between the 
VOC and the EIC, including ihctr 
organization, administration, and 
trading policies. She also draws 
attention to current vvoik by Dutch 
scholars, of which two instances must 
suffice. Frank Lequin is engaged on 
a social-economic analysis of the 
VOC personnel in Bengal during the 
eighteenth century, using a computer 
to extract much new information 
from the very voluminous original 
records at the Hague. Leonard Blus- 
s£ is engaged in a study of the Dutch 
colonization of Taiwan. 1624-62, for 
which his knowledge of Dutch, 
Chinese and Japanese sources gives 
him exceptional qualifications. 

Readers who have no lime or in¬ 


clination to tackle all or most of the 
foregoing works, will find excellent 
and authoritative surveys of the his¬ 
tory of the VOC in Volumes II (pp 
246-711 and IIF (pp 266-84) of the 
Maritieme Geschiedenis der Neder- 
landen, and in Volumes VI1 (pp 174- 
219). and IX (pp 427-64). of the 
Algemene Geschiedenis der Nederlan- 
den. Both are superbly illustrated, 
especially the Inst, the quality of the 
reproductions being the highest I 
have ever seen in works of this kind. 
There is, inevitably, some overlap¬ 
ping of the contributors and the texts 
as between these two publications; 
and libraries which cannot Rfford 
both may prefer to opt for the AGN. 
These two last volumes form a fine 
evocation of the VOC and a fine 
advertisement for the EEC, since the 
illustrations and the text form a 
harmonious whole as a result of the 
combined efforts of firms in Holland, 
Germany and Spain. 


Books reviewed in this article are listed on the right. 



The first in a series of Occasional 
Papers in Modem Dutch Studies, 
(General Editor Professor P. K. 
king), J. Eisen’s study, Anglo- 
Hutch Relations und European Unity 
1940-1943 (60pp. University of Hull. 
0 859 58429 1) was published in 
1980. Dr Eisen examines the way in 
which Dutch foreign policy, influ¬ 
enced by the stance of the British 
Government during the Second 
World War and immediately after, 
developed from neutrality to co¬ 
operation and involvement in 
Europe. Britain’s separation from 
the continent was an axiom of Euro¬ 
pean politics and inherent in the 
British policy which aimed at a 


balance of power and the prevention 
of hegemony in Europe. Initially, 
Dutch statesmen ignored traditional 
British foreign policy and decided to 
rely on Britain and her mastery of 
the seas to ensure autonomy and I 
regular contact with Dutch colonies. 
Britain's reluctance to Join Europe I 
without either America or Russia 
forced the Dutch to accept a Euro¬ 
pean collective security system. Both 
Dutch and British Governments have 
provided Dr Eisen with access to 
previously unpublished source docu¬ 
ments and she is able to demonstrate 
the conversion of British and Dutch 
statesmen to the idea and promotion 
of European unity. 
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Anglo-Dutch comparisons 


By Christopher Brown 


building,' both private and public, 
and Dutch architects led by Van 
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°y Campen developed a vigorous form 

1 -' IJ - : of classicism in which to embody the 

W. KUYPER: buoyant self-confidence of the rulers 

Dutch Classicist Architecture of young Republic With the. 

„■ exception of Katherine Fremantle s 

5i 5 G£;- D «iS University P rc!iS - magisterial .account of. the Amster- 

•• •• V v-'jvj dam Town'' H*U, DViieh; chailctat: 
'. . 11 m architecture has received relatively 

‘ English visitors to Holland In the little attention in either Dutch or 
middle years of the seventeenth cen- English when compared, for exam- 
lury were struck by the beauty of the pie, to the painting of that remark- 
towns. Robert Moody, a servant in able period. Tire relevant volume in 
the service of Banister Maynard, was the Pelican History of Art devotes 
there in the winter of 1661-62: "Hnv- 370 pages to painting and only fifty 
. Ing seen everything in Amsterdam to architecture, 
which was most rare, as the A comprehensive survey is long 
Stathaus, the Change, all the best overdue Bn( j this is what Wouter 
churches, the Jewes Synagogue, and Kuyper promises in the subtitle of 
innumerable of brave Peaces, and his boo [[. » A s „ rvey of Dutch 

to tell the truth I chink It to be the Architecture, Gardens and Anglo- 
most famous Merchant Town in p utcb Architectural Relations from 
Europe except,London but for neat- l625 |0 [mr He beglns wilh n 

nesse and frure ^ buildings it goes C of, s i dera tion of the developments of 
beyond It. ... At Just the time of the ear | y years Q f lbe seventeenth 
Moody s visit the bravest of the mer- con(ury wbicb , he characterizes in 

P a * aco,, u 7 r *P t Pf° n one or his chapter headings as “an 
the K oventersburgwa with Its kwii- abor , ive attem J t at (he Baroque", 
boy ctauicaI Me dominated by a A chapler ls devoted t0 Hendrik de 
giant Connthian order and ncnlyde- |^ eyser< another to Dutch churches 
corated with swags and an ornate Qn( f a third to their in fl ue nce on 
frieze, was bemg built to the designs Wren's ecdlesinstical architecture. At 
of Justus Vingboons. the cen t re 0 f th e book is his treat- 

Sir William Temple, who had ment of ‘The Architects of the 
' served as British ambassador in The Classicist Period", with chapters on 
Hague between L668 and 1670, was Jacob van Campen, Pieter Post, 
particularly impressed,by ’*■■■. the Areni van 's-Gravesande, Daniel 
Beauty, Convenience and sometimes stalpaert and Justus and Philips 
Magnificence of all Pubiique works, Vingboons. That is followed by a 
to which every man pays as willingly, section on country-houses and gar- 
1 and lakes as much, pleasure arid van- den s and a brief summary of the 


ortionate space should have been de¬ 
voted to Italian and French influ¬ 
ences. The last chapter, a catalogue 
of the printed sources of Dutch 
architecture available to the English, 
sits particularly uneasily as a tail¬ 
piece to his survey. 


Italian or French sources. In particu¬ 
lar, he is eager to stress the Dutch 
influence on Wren. As Wren is not 
known to have visited Holland, 
Kuyper - in a characteristic exercise 
in wishful thinking - nominates 
Robert Hooke as intermediary: 
Hooke "may have been in Holland 


r „ ■ •- , HooKe may nave ueen m rinnano 

That reciprocal architectural ex-. short j y before 1672i an d would have 
change* ■ between.. Britain and Hoi- (akcn an interest in both Classicist 
land took place in the seventeenth ant j tbe more R aroaue buildincs." 


wn.cn ne saw ne uueeu modc i 5 , hls argumcnls bccom e in- 

and the Banqueting House, and may creasina i v SDe cious: ■ 
well have met their architect, was when* Chrislooher Wren built 
important forjthe * ™ lutioDrury Lane Tlieatre he certainly 
classicism, which had its beginnings . 3 .. . T b Cnmucn’s 

the^Oranae Court'?n'It ' 1637 Schouwburg had alrcndy 
SbcH ummed the becn demolished because it was 

was Huygens who promoted the nQl su ff ic j endy de ep for Baroque 

orotlS °Pieter pSt PE securing the s, «8 ln 8- Thera were no nrints of 

comnSsBions for the Mauritshufs and wmohoonsfblftThrauali orafcoRh 

Snft™ 5 u^SSStSlkSS, 

P e r n th ^„ that it did not contain a royal box 

Huyww and Va^ CamperT(and later a^d 

Post) seems to have bSen truly col- gjr "Jg™' or 1 ffi 

laborative; Huygens designed his h * PUb 

own house In Ine Hague but, as he was not admittecf there, 
had the modesty to admit in hls own Since all that remains of the Drury 
published account of it, “When Van Lane Theatre- is a single disputed 
Campen by chance viewed the drawing, this whole shaky structure 
foundations, he asked that nothing rests on equally shaky foundations, 
should be raised on them without Far too much of Kuyper s argu- 
consulting him, in order to avoid the mentation is of this type, based on 
mistakes which had been made in flimsy evidence, unyerifiable specula¬ 
te stables." A Secretary to the twn and slight similarities. 
Stadholder, Huygeni, who assembled i n his treatment of Dutch 
the finest architectural library in architecture, Kuyper Is far too res- 
Holland, was closely involved in the tricted by style labels. This causes 


no place for an adequate discussion 
of classicist town-planning. In The 
Hague, for example, Huygens and 
Van Campen would seem to have had 
a grand view of a cittd ideale, a point 
which has been made forcibly by Ed 
Tavcrne in his review of this book in 
the NRC Handclsblad (June 5, 
19H1). 

A survey of Dutch architecture of 
the seventeenth century should take 
especial note of the nature of Dutch 
society, a society unlike that any¬ 
where else in Europe, having becn 
transformed by the dramatic emerg¬ 
ence of the north Netherlands from» 
distant province of the Habsbur* 
Empire to 11 lending commercial aw 
military power. This Kuyper largely 
fulls to < 10 ; nor, with the exception 


staging. Thera were no nrints of 
the new Schouwburg (1665, by 
Vingboons) but through oral com¬ 
munication he would nave known 
that it did not contain a royal box 
- so that the perspective was not 
rigidly centralized - or seats and 
boxes on the stage, as the public 
was not admittedT there. 


as Temple noted - are supn a special r visual survey which cannot be found 
feature-of Dutch society in the elsewhere- ' 

v.n,ea’m* t&ttggSEfc 

pen. The ambassador,,an admirer of .nmvide a- reliable account. Som6 


should be raised on them without Far too much of Kuyper s argu- 
consulting him, in order to avoid the mentation is of this type, based on 
mistakes which had been made in flimsy evidence, unverifiable specula¬ 
te stables." A Secretary lo the tion and slight similarities. 
Stadholder, HuygenS, who assembled i n his treatment of Dutch 
the finest architectural library in architecture, Kuyper is far too rcs- 
Holland, was closely involved in the tricted by style labels. This causes 
building of the Mauritshuis and the hj mi f or example, to do an injustice 
other Orange residences at this .cru- to Hendrick de Keyser, the architect 
cial moment, in the development of of that’riiasterplece of Dutch ecdc- 
- |i clis^ldsrhi.:: {IncJdentillV, albadcal architectdre, the Westerkerk 
:Kuw8r.pecpJ»:tohejmriware of Jrt.;. in'. Amsterdam. He writes that Do 
jTar^M -lmbpnlarif study of. the jcevser’s “fete'-as an architect was 
Mauritshilii jn .nEd. E, vqn ^den essentially tragic: he was unable td 
Boogacrt Jpjtan Mdurits van Naus* develop a harmonious style in a cii- 


V 


admire, of 

Du tch efficiency, wbs J* of, these weaknesses may be attribut- 

dispoyer that, the Town Hall was. run- t t u e b-nesl* or the bdok. 

Jjjj 1 ® - e K t nd hi K ?npSlSos b fl litrie^to whfcli begad as a study of the inSu- 
thjs.might f .SiJS.■£'■ erica of 1 Dutch architecture on En- 

,he T^ir\hl en Tr-pHf?' n^hni. gllsh archifecture. during the SC Yen- 
Prediction, That, the Trade of. that .--tiili ceniurv- Althouah he 'subse- 


... . r. T r "iTT* 7 ■ r-i—. fv^ysci 3 wic tts an biwiiucci was 

MauiltshUii In .-Ed- Bi vqn^den essentially tragic: he was unable td 
Boogacrt lohan Mtorwvap Naus+ develop a harmonious style in a cii- 
s ?n^ gen '“P 1 ®,,’- mate characterized by the con- 

1979, -pp 54-141, wrnch supersedes trayersy between traditional influ- 
.mhch of hls account). • cenccs ,6nd dawning classicism.' 1 A 

Some years later, during the Com- fyriber on, he writes that “the 
monwealth, English royalist exiles, : Prints ;of the Archltectura Modema 
nohlemen 'and architects travelled in epitomue De Keyser's. Late Manner* 
the Netherlands and'bit thpir return 1st work with its tendencies towards 
home built in a style which reflected , and . °f Clas*- 

•their enthusiasm for Dutch cla^lc- 81 ^^-; !*} fact the pnly real tragedy 
Ism: Sir Roger Pratt at Coleshill and 01 , ^ e .' *S e y s f r s reputatioh as an 

u... m.Li' t _ j _' DrrhitM'.l .ig^ tKat until _ 


In the event the .prediCtioh : proved ' comparisons;- thisproVldis a^ cori-' 
Dninfiilly accurate,'but earlier ip the sjantly recumng thenle whlcjr.has 
cent ury Holland’s remarkable eedno- the effedi of unbalancing his apeohm 
mic expanslon prompted extensive of Dutch classicism, where prpp- 

iljii. V lv: “ •' ■' -viC'il -•Mltj. kVrtc 


su<Hii ; .aa j iucuo brt.iioi, : oivuucwuiai uiaiuriaim to 

however^ enriugh for. Kuyperi 1 who•’ P»u a Convenient label on hjih, Those 
defects, widespreadputch .influente' who. can; look, bast the labels.at the 
. iri: England without: having syfficidht- westerkerk and thc Zuiderkerk can 
ly : explored . the ■ , possibility .. that^.ee a ivyqnderfuHy .inventive and en* 
; architectural similarities iiriay rather r nrcly Sitocessfyl arfjst, ... 

L- A..’. nAMmMA Vllniilrnn : jr\r . 


of a few clumsy clichds (“The D»»- 
steal Revolution' did not penetrate . 
every region of art and thought wim ■ f 
equal rnpidily and thoroughnesi. » ; 
painting we have only to compare n* • 
academic formalism adopted VI * 
court painter like Honlhorst with IN • 
full-blooded realism of Frans Ftajs. f 
Then there were extremes like W™’ 
brandt, deeply religious, and J 
Steen, who overtly and stubbcrtjf [•. . 
clung lo emblematic subjects ■( 

does he relate classicism 
architecture to similar currents JP j 
other arts, particularly painting *r. [ ■ 
sculpture. ‘•-v-VY 

Kuyper’s account \ 

ism lacks focus. Hls ■ V 

without argument, b ^ lt . fe _ r nswer s: I ' 
questions tnan it usefully «> -jj 1 . 
“Dutch classicism is non r®«3it- V 
its rejection of *he certrtlloflg ., 

thoritarian feeling, in JjJJSJjfjSi, 
of the. role of thetoolooW; : 
participant in the P* 008 ® ic i;!f 
prelation. In the . j;'; 

term Classicist is used JjS.SJddr h 
live style of the. ; d«gfc^ S- 
architecture of a^yLaiasUlfl*. t-S 
.lyleistadulym^K” m ■ 
nanative flow. aiscurslWi L 1 . 

end-notes which are often : 

the book has-no blbll ?f a ft p v oW 
extraordihary omission 1 mi ^ ^ 

of this scope;: (and one , 

fished by a university P fBS r ■ . t.; 

However, d« P lte t 

ses, Kuyper has .fJJJV g, 
able service to students . - v 

architectureiribriningj<>8 : m : ! 

in view of thi current restoration 
. the aardCns at Hit LoP-- '•F : S 


The Dutch and the Afrikaners 


Recently a proposal by the Dutch 

S ivernment to end unilaterally the 
irly-year-old Cultural Treaty wilh 
South Africa was approved in both 
the Dutch houses of parliament by a 
comfortable majority. Terminating 
that treaty may be a long way from 
declaring an oil embargo, but 
according to its supporters it should 
nevertheless serve os a clear warning 
to the whites, as wdll as an en¬ 
couragement to the blacks of South 
Africa. And that is what the major¬ 
ity of Dutch politicians, journalists, 
clergy and anti-apartheid leaders 
want to see: the Netherlands in the 
forefront of the crusade against a 
godless upiirtheid regime. 

At first sight, it is somewhat sur- 

R rising that of all countries it should 
c tnc Netherlands to don the 
prophet's mantle. After nil, in every 
butch town there is an Afrikaner 
qunrlcr with Fretorius, Kruger, 
Steyn and Botha Streets bearing wit¬ 
ness to the sympathies or the Dutch 
during the Boer War. Every Dutch 
schoolboy can recount with pride 
how the twenty-year-old Queen 
Wilhelmlna openly expressed this 
sympathy by sending the warship 
(jelaerland to carry Paul Kruger, 
that courageous old Transvaal free¬ 
dom-fighter, safely into exile. Half a 
century later in 1952 when the Afri¬ 
kaners celebrated the third centenary 
of white South Africa, a special 
KLM flight bore an official Dutch 
delegation to Cape Town where 
Prince Bernhard unveiled a statue of 
Jan van Riebeeck, the gift of the 
Dutch to the Nationalist government 
of South Africa. And just as in 1938 
when the Great Trek was commemo¬ 
rated, in 1952 the Dutch newspapers 
produced special South African edi¬ 
tions in which little or.nothing was. 
written about the policy of apartheid 
but a great deal was written about 
the common origins and cultural ties 
of Afrikaners and Dutchmen. 

The Cape of Good Hope is the 
only place where centuries of Dutch 
colonial activity have produced a tru¬ 
ly Dutch settlement. Yet its takeover 
by the English in 1806 created little 
stir in Holland, and in the course’ of 
the nineteenth century the Dutch 
Africans virtually vanished below the 
horizon of Holland's world. Their 
rediscovery occurred during the ris¬ 
ing against England's annexation qf 
thfc Transvaal in 1880-81. Suddenly 
the stereotype of the ignorant, reac¬ 
tionary Boer, who was opposed to 
converting to Christianity his cruelly 
used black servants because he did 
not see them as human, no longer 
seemed appropriate. ‘ Now the Boers 
were simple, upright, peace-loving 
heroes-, worthy descendants of their 
Seabeggar forefathers, who were de¬ 
fying a world-power with complete 
faith in God and their rights. The 
Dutch in their thousands-supported 
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addresses to the British people and 
petitions to Qtieen Victoria; they 
contributed tens of thousands of guil¬ 
ders in support of the Transvalers; a 
lunatic fringe even proposed an 
Irish-Dutch-Afrikaner entente against. 
perfidious-Albiort. Two decades la*' 
ter, during the Anglo-Boer war, 
there was fervent sympathy for the 
Boers throughout the whole of 
Dutch society. 

Anti-English sentiments formed a 
part of the background to this 
powerful, feeling for the Afrikaners.* 
Holland’s position in Europe and her 
colonial empire in South-east' Asia 
depended largely on the goodwill of 
the English - 4 bitter pill to swallow 
.for the descendants of De Ruyter. 
After the secession of Belgium in 1839, 
the small Dutch population with its 
stagnating economy nad felt inadequ¬ 
ate and powerless, and even in 1880 
fears for the survival of Dutch cul¬ 
ture and of the Netherlands as a 
state had not entirely been stilled. 
Nevertheless, the Dutch also possess¬ 
ed a powerful will to survive and 
they saw in the Afrikaners a weh 
come reinforcement antj even an 
area of explosion for Dutch culture. 
“South Africa must become for the 
Netherlands what North America has 
meant for English civilization", 


wrote the contemporary hisiurian 
Robert Fruin and he set an example 
by sending chests full of Dutch liler- 
Hiure to Pretoria. Sixty-five years la¬ 
ter, another famous historian, Pieter 
Geyl, became excited by the 
burgeoning of Afrikaner culture: “I 
feel such a sense of communion with 
the Afrikaans-speaking people. . . . 
Here lies a fruitful field for us to 
cultivate." 

Apart from the period 1881-99 
when Holland invested considerable 
sums of money in Kruger's Transvaal 
(Kruger, for his part, preferred Hol¬ 
landers even to Cape Afrikaners), 
economic relations between the 
Netherlands and South Africa have 
never amounted to very much - 
perhaps two per cent of each other's 
external trade. Cultural relations, on 
the other hand, have certainly been 
important. The bond which links the 
Dutch and the Afrikaners can be 
summed up in the word “kinship": a 
common origin, language, culture 
and religion. The Dutch pro-Boer 
movement, which after 1881 was in¬ 
corporated in the Netherlands South 
African Association (still active), did 
much to stimulate the Dutch ele¬ 
ments within South Africa by, for 
instance, publishing textboolcs for 
Dutch-language education (which be¬ 
tween 1902 and 1907 also depended 

K financial support from the 
erlands), by sending out 
teachers ana university lecturers and 
by arranging for Afrikaners to study 
in the Netherlands. Since 1881 about 
1,000 Afrikaner intellectuals - 
theologians, lawyers, writers, 
teachers, economists, doctors, histo¬ 
rians • have received all or most of 
their training in the Netherlands. 
They form a large proportion of that 
Afrikaner cultural, social and politie- 
sl 6lite which prepared and finally 
achieved the development and vic¬ 
tory of the Afrikaner in South 
Africa. 

The significance of this Dutch in¬ 
fluence upon Afrikaner culture is 
hard to define precisely: the transfer¬ 
ence of cultures is not a quantifiable 
process. However, it is clear from 
the careers of many Afrikaner intel¬ 
lectuals that acquaintance with 
Dutch culture was celt to be an en¬ 
riching experience. They found in It 
a wealth of forms and techniques, a 
breadth and depth of cultural de¬ 
velopment, which their own younger 
culture lacked. Holland provided 
them both with a window and with 
an entrance to modern Western civi¬ 
lization. Nevertheless, the question- 
remains: what typically Dutcn qual¬ 
ities and characteristics did they take 
back with them lo South Africa? A 
.visiting Dutch marine officer in 
about 1895- called the Transvaal 
“Holland's most beautiful colony". 
And with good reason. At least. 15 
per cent of Transvaal officials, and in 
some departments more than half, 
.were then of Dutch descent. The 
weighty, formal and legalistic be¬ 
haviour of the . South African 
bureaucracy, seems ,tp 1 be one aspect 
;of that inheritance.' One ofithedp: 
partments which .the Dutch domin¬ 
ated was that of education: the 
Transvaal education laws were mod¬ 
elled on the Dutch example, and the 
majority of the personnel, from the 
superintendent to tbe schoolmaster 
in the most isolated country school,' 
were the product of Dutch teacher- 
training. Their education was similar 
to that in Holl&nd in that It was 
Christian, paid great attention to the 
national language (High Dutch), and 
aimed at strengthening Rational con¬ 
sciousness .'(Afrikaner nationalism 
versus English imperialism). After 
the downfall of.the Boer.republics 
Dutch influence was considerably re¬ 
duced, though its effect continued to 
be felt for a long time afterwards, iq 
the Afrikaner Universities as well ..as 
the schools. - 

Until about 1920 Afrikaner jour¬ 
nalism was much influenced 1 by' 
Dutchmen, a notable example bbing 
Dr F. V. Engelenburg, editor of De 
Volkstem and founder of the AM. 
kaans Academy of’Arts and Science^ 
The subservience of the Afrikaner 


By G. J. Schutte 


churches to Holland was even more 
striking. Theologians from all three 
Afrikaner churencs studied in the 
Netherlands, were strongly influ¬ 
enced by Dutch Protestant theology, 
and organized their churches and 
theological training along Dutch 
lines. This applied particularly lo the 
Reformed cnurchcs and Potchef- 
stroom University, which were vir¬ 
tual copies of the Orthodox- 
Reformed {Gereformeerd) churches 
in Holland and the Free University 
of Amsterdam respectively; it was 
also true of the Universities of Pre¬ 
toria, Stellenbosch and Bloemfon¬ 
tein. 

The orientation of Afrikaner 
education, churches and universities 
towards Holland and the effect 
which an education in Holland had 
upon their lenders hus tempted 
Irving Hexham, in his “Afrikaner 
Nationalism 1902-14" in Warwick 
and Spies, The South African War 
(1980), to seek the origins of Afri¬ 
kaner Christian-natlonausm and the 
philosophy of apartheid in the 
Netherlands, and in particular within 
the Orthodox-Reformed churches 
and the so-called Anti-Revolutionary 
movement of Dr A. Kuyper. Hex¬ 
ham’s argument is absorbing but 
one-sided. He exaggerates the simi¬ 
larities and minimizes the differences 
between the various Dutch and Afri¬ 
kaner groups under discussion and 
he narrows the history of apartheid 
by reducing it to an exclusively 
Potchefstroom affair, thereby omit¬ 
ting, for example, the contribution of 
the Cape. Nevertheless, he is right to 
stress the importance of Dutch ^ influ¬ 
ence on Afrikaner culture and phi¬ 
losophy. But the answer has to be 
rather broader than hisj even if less 
precise. 1 The. Afrikaner's way of 
thinking, his nationalism, his percep¬ 
tion of himself, society and other 
races, was formed, in the nineteenth 
century independently of direct 
Dutch influence. The Dutch have 
exerted influence on the forms Which 
those ideas have taken but not on 
their content. The earliest express¬ 
ions of modem Afrikaner national¬ 
ism, culturally Via the Society of 
True Afrikaners (1875), politically in 
the proclamations of the Transvaal 
Triumvirate (1880), were formulated 
by men like Pannevis, S. J. du Toil 
and Jorissen - Hollanders, or, in the 
case of du Toil, powerfully influ¬ 
enced by Holland. That need not 
surprise us, for in Afrikaner society 
they were the only men with any 
intellectual training, and consciously 
or unconsciously they naturally bet¬ 
rayed their Dutch background in 
their writings. They belonged to an 
old nation which was at that time in 
the grip of a virulent political and 
cultural nationalism, so the concepts 
of independence and free develop¬ 
ment or a national culture were com¬ 
monplace to them. 

The pattern of Afrikaner thought 
was cast partially In Dutch words 
and forms. Holland's contribution to 
the ' formulation . ,qf.. Afrikaner 
'■nptJpdalism, was. therefore by jib 
meank insignificant.. On .the. otiier 
hand^, it was neither consistent (in¬ 
terference in South Africa was riot 
the monopoly of Protestant ortho¬ 
doxy in Holland, for liberal religious 
and political groups also played their 
. part) nor was it fundamental, The 
same applies to the Influences ex¬ 
perienced .by Afrikaner! during their 
studies in Holland; each had hTs 6wn 
affinities, his own level of absorption 
and assimilation of Dutch influence. 
In arty cspe> nationalism in 1 Holland 
and ; South Africa differed 1 so pinch 
s that it was impossible tq apply un¬ 
adulterated Dutch ideas ,to. South 
Africa. Furthermore, the actual in¬ 
troduction of the policy 1 of apartheid 
occurred at a time when Dutch influ¬ 
ence'bad virtually ended, , 

Against tl)e traditional background. 
of wdesplead sympathy for the Afri¬ 
kaner '■ In Holland 1 and ihe interweav¬ 
ing ,of the Dutch ; arid! Afrikaner 
: cultural ai)d ■ academic ■world?,.. the 
shift in 1 Dutch-South African J'ela- 
. tlons in th& early 1960s might seem, 
to' bftve^'been unexpected ..unintelligi¬ 
ble and unusually abrupt ana radical. 


During the 1950s, which saw the 
signing of the Cultural Treaty, and 
Holland's participation in the van 
Riebccck. celebrations, relations 
seemed as good as ever. The inter¬ 
change of students, academics and 
artists reached, perhaps even surpas¬ 
sed, pre-war levels. General Smuts 
had received an honorary doctorate 
in Leiden and the appointment of his 
Nationalist successor, Malnn, an 
ulumnus of Utrecht University, had 
been cordially received in Holland. 
Literary and historical journals de¬ 
voted much attention to Afrikaner 
culture and science, and N. P. van 
Wyk Louw, Afrikanerdom’s most 
important poet and distinguished in¬ 
tellectual leader, held the chair of 
Afrikuans Language and Literature 
at the University of Amsterdam.- 

Then, in 1960, the Shatpcville 
massacre occurred. The Dutch par¬ 
liament admonished the South Afri¬ 
can Assembly by letter, urging it to 


can Assembly by letter, urging it to 
adopt non-racial policies. Five years 
later, the Dutch Conservative Minis¬ 
ter of Foreign Affairs, Joseph Luns, 
donated D1100,000 to the Defence 
and Aid fond for victims of apart¬ 
heid, an example followed personally 
by Queen Juliana. Diplomatic ex¬ 
changes with Pretoria became in¬ 
creasingly critical and a medium for 
admonition and warning; anti¬ 
apartheid groups received govern¬ 
ment subsidies;- the promotion of 
emigration ceased (the post-war ex¬ 
odus had taken 45,000 Dutchmen to 
South Africa); the Cultural Treaty 
was “frozen" and diplomats were 
sent off to Investigate the possibility 
of joint European action against 
South Africa. The situation today is 
that universities in the' Netherlands 
now • turn' South African visitors 
away,' sporting and cultural meetings 
no longer take place, the churches 
deny, the name of Christian to their 
white co-religionists in South Africa, 
and journalists write about the racist 
minority dictatorship -in Pretoria. 
Within twenty vears, the country's 
special relationship with South Afri¬ 
ca has been fundamentally altered. 

It is, of course, short-sighted to 
call this change unexpected and un¬ 
intelligible. The pro-German attitude 
to some Afrikaners- during the 
Second World War, and the electoral 
victory of the Nationalist Party based 
on slogans of apartheid and racial 
domination, had raised many ques¬ 
tions -in Holland even though . the 
domestic problems of the post-war 
years left little opportunity for deep- 1 
er consideration. In the 1950s, as 
apartheid policies began to take 
firmer shape, so criticism increased.. 
Furthermore, the generation which 
had grown up during the Boer War 
and hod lived through the Afrikaner 
cultural revival wps dying out during 
this period. Hie younger generations 
did not cherish such memories, and 
had quite different, interests and 
ideas. The Second World War had 
made the Dutch very sensitive about 
any form of racialism and nobody 
wished to be associated with It, partf- 
cuiariy as'the .nutnheri of npn-wh/teS 
within ,' the Netherlands, increased. 
The traumatic decolonization'of In¬ 
donesia made many acutely sensitive 
to all vestiges of colonialism, while 
the experience of German Nazism 
had aroused repugnance for any 
tong: of Extreme natiopalispi or au¬ 
thoritarian, conservative-patriarchal, 

’ political or .social philosophy. 
Moreover, the 1960s saw the virtual 
end of the. old Dutch verzuUd (Uteri 
ally- “plUarizCd”) ; society, :a uniqda 


his fiercest Dutch critics of the I960? 
might have shared exactly the same 
religious and cultural Dutch back- 

? .round (as was illustrated in the 
amous exchange of pages between 
the Dutch newspaper TVomiv and its 
Cape Town counterpart Die Burger,) 
but today both sides become intense¬ 
ly irritated when reminded of the 
fact. 

Here, perhaps, lies the key to Ihe 
explanation for the fierce involve¬ 
ment of the Dutch in the South 
African situation. Although the drive 
and moral seriousness with which 
Holland plays its Voorrrekker role in 
the struggle against apartheid is con¬ 
sistent with the traditional legalistic 
and moralistic character of Dutch 
foreign policy. South Africa is not 
the only object of such treatment, it 
is hard to escape the conclusion that 
the violence ul the Dutch response 
to South Africa stems largely front 
the fact (linl they have become in¬ 
volved in n quarrel between siblings 
over their common inheritance. Did 
not the most fervent supporter of 
economic sanctions in the butch par¬ 
liament repeatedly use the old term 
“kinship"? And seen in that light, 
should one not speak of a large 
measure of continuity? The protest 
of the Dutch churches against apart¬ 
heid is no more than the continua¬ 
tion of the campaigns of the 
nineteenth-century mission fritnds 
who had nothing good to say about 
the Boers. And afe not the town 
councillors who named a town 
square after Steve Biko kindred 
spirits of their predecessors who 
once baptized the same square after 
Prelorius, the hero of Blood River? 
. Whatever the case, the relationship 
between the Netherlands and South 
Afriea was and is n most peculiar 
affiliation. 


and socialists etcVhad an indepen¬ 
dent corporate ejostence - p state of 
affairs which.'could be seen os bear¬ 
ing a superficial resemblance to cer¬ 
tain elements of apartheid. But the 
establishment of the welfare state, 
together with the - spread of afflu¬ 
ence, permissiveness, -socialization, 
and the ttiodemizatian of the Chur¬ 
ches, increasingly highlighted the dif- 
fcrtiices i - betwJ&n/ the Netherlands 
and -South; Africa where, 1 under the 
Afrikaners, time, seemed lo have 
stood skill. Hendrik Verwoord and 
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Indonesian inheritance 


By Keith JKmiJdier 

I’KA.VIHKIlVA ANANI'A 'll IKK: 

Ilu ini Mnniislii 

Amik liiiMgva 

JiiL.inu: fliisl.t Mitre. 

At llie beginning uf 1**115. tlie novel' 
ist Pramoedvii An.-mt.i Toer was une 
of the leading figures of :i movement 
which aimed to foster the develop¬ 
ment of a committed .socinlisl art and 
literature in Indonesia. By the end of 
that year. he. along with an official¬ 
ly-estimated 12H.0IM) others, was fac¬ 
ing indefinite detention as a political 
prisoner. His guilt, like (lint ■ »f must 
of his fellow detainees, lav in lii.s 
association with an organisation hav¬ 
ing connections with the Indonesian 
Communist Party, the alleged insti¬ 
gator of the coup o| .September .It), 
l%5. The bloody annihilation of the 
Communist Party and its following 
was a pint of the process which saw 
the demise of Indonesia's first presi¬ 
dent. Sukarno, mid the rise to power 
of the “New Ordci" under President 
Suharto. 

IViunoetlyn remained imprisoned 
without 1 1 cal in an internment camp 
on the island of Biiru in Past In¬ 
donesia for fourteen yums. At the 
end of [979 he, and other prisoners 
in his “category", were released 
under mounting international press¬ 
ure on tlie Indonesian government. 
Recalcitrant to the end, Fniniacdyn 
was quoted as telling reporters on his 
release that he intended to continue 
to write, and was unconcerned about 
his prospects for publication. Me 
brought with him from Bum a num¬ 
ber of manuscripts completed during 
the last yea is of his imprisonment, 
including four sequent ini liistoricnl 
novels entitled Biuni Mamma fMail’s 
•Estate), Anak Serum ffiwg.fi/ {Child ■ 
of Ail Nations.), Jvjuk ' Langkah \ 
(Steps Forward), and Rumah Kata ; 
(Glasshouse). All of these novels had | 
originally been composed as oral | 
literature, stories related to fellow , 


“ piiMUieis in tin- early years of his 
imprisonment when I’mmucdyu wn% 
unable in write. (This wa*. the lime 
~ when a lop Indonesian general is 
reputed to have s.iul. “lie is allowed 
to write, lint lie has no pen and 
papci.") 

In August 1‘JSii. the lira ul these 
novels, Bumi Munnsiu. apiicarcd 
s ilirouglmut Java. It was published In 
;i new company headed hv the fm- 

- nier director nt a left-wing news- 

- pajvr, hiimelf a political prisoner who 
t hail been released alone with Pra- 

■ uinedya in 1970. Within'two weeks. 

I the first printing of |li,f««) copies was 

soid out. |i was cleat that I'm- 
ntoedya was ‘■back". Nut only had 

■ lie survived fourteen years of ex- 
I iremc mental and physical de|»riv:i- 

tioii with his mind and spirit intact. 
but in liumi Manusitt he had 
produced whtit was. Ini uimiy. the 
Indonesian novel. It was the first 
time an Indonesian novelist had 
arid tossed the complex historical cir¬ 
cumstances which underlay the idea 
"f an Indonesian nation-shite, and 
'the notion of an "Indonesian" identi¬ 
fy. Praumedya had done so, nioicnv- 
er, hi a way find gave these concerns 
•in immediate popular appeal. 

The novel is wtiien in the foim uf 
n first-person nairativc. mid is built 
around the straggle fur personal 
identity which the progressive ideal¬ 
ism uf European liberal thought pro¬ 
voked in a small number of Duich- 
cducated “naiivcs" in the Indies 
around the turn of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. It was a struggle which, within 
two decades, was translated into 
political action, as representatives of 
this Dutch-created iiitelligeusiu be¬ 
came tenders of a popular nationalist 
movement. The psychological mid in¬ 
tellectual processes involved in In- , 
Jonesian nationalism were complex. 
On the one hand, those leading the < 
movement wanted to see an end to i 
those indigenous cultural mores i 
which Western values had led them l 
to pciceivc as "feudal” ami liumilj- t 
aling to human dignity. This had to i 
uc reconciled, however, with the ( 
knowledge that the very Western « 
culture which could so liberate con- > 


Masters of Delft 


s seimisiiess in the name uf individual 
'■ freed* mi, was holding tin- peupie of 
file Nethetlands’ Indies in a t «m- 
J '"iiiing gup of explnitati* >ii and 
* ujipressit.ii. 

In Hit mi i\ hum sin, I’raniuedya 

subjects these euntiadietimis in cre'a- 
liu- exam illation, lie slums the de¬ 
feat of the in tat Hal inn with Western 
science and learning, and their proni- 
|,; e ul a hrighily-dawniim new age of 
di.scuveiy. in the face of the political 
and economic realities ol imperial¬ 
ism. Hie message, if theie is one in 
the novel, is that while education 
may begin to challenge the exercise 
of hegeniuny in colonial (or pcrhajis, 
any) society, changed consciousness 
is, by itself, powerless in the face of 
the brutal and inhuman exercise of 
material power. Minke. the cent ml 
chaiacter in the novel, denies the 
hierarchically-ordered and siatus- 
conscious world of his Javanese aris¬ 
tocratic heritage in favour of alle¬ 
giance to the Duicli-iiisiilled notions 
of egalitarianism and individurd free¬ 
dom. At the end of the narrative, 
however, having severed his links 
with his own heritage, he is betrayed 
am! his life thrown into ruin, solely 
because his “native'’ status gives him 
nn legal power to challenge crimes 
being perpetrated against Imn under 
European !hw. He, ami those about 
him who have carried the promise of 
(he liberal ethic - racial equality - to 
its logical conclusion, and have he- 

g un to live oil equal footing with the 
•utcli, ultimately discover (hat they 
are living far ahead of the histurical 
realities uf their time. 

Hie issues arc complex, but the 
novel was no treatise, any mnre than 
it was purely a historical romance. 
Rather, it whs modelled stylistically 
on the racy, spoken-language style of 
file popular commercial literature 
which had evolved in Indonesia dur¬ 
ing the yenrs of Prnmoedyn's impris¬ 
onment, and which he had learnt 
from the light, “innocuous" reading 
material permitted to political pris¬ 
oners. In interviews given after the 
appearance of file novel, Pramoedya 
staled that he had adopted these 
stylistic conventions, which he had 


I learnt mily at a distance, quite de¬ 
liberately. Bumi Manttsia was for 
modem Indonesia: it had, therefore, 
to Ik- written in a manner which 
would reach the widest pu^sihle audi¬ 
ence uf IndoncMaii youth 

Reaction to Itumi Mannsia was 
widespread, and almost unanimously 
favourable. It included a commenda¬ 
tion I mm the Vice-President, Adam 
Malik, who remarked that the novel 
ought to he required leading in In¬ 
donesian schools and universities. It 
came as a surprise to many, there¬ 
fore, when several weeks after the 
publication, the Sucre taiy-Gcneral 
ol file Ministry of Education and 
Lul tu re, Sut an to WirjopraMinto. 
announced a l\m on the novel, to 
apply to all employees of hjs depart¬ 
ment. The Supreme Court was said 
to lie examining an accusation that 
Bumi Mannsia contained elements of 
“class conflict”, and as such was a 
potential hazard to society. Before 
the end of the year, however, the 
sequel to Bumi Mannsia, and the 
second novel in the planned scries of 
four, was on open sule. 

Anak Scniuu fhmgsa indicated the 
trend which Pramoedyn’s overall de¬ 
sign was to take. For in this novel, 
the search begins for a forward- 
looking Indonesian consciousness 
which will be more firmly rooted in 
the realities of its historical condi¬ 
tion. Both the enthusiastic embracing 
of the modern world and the denial 
of the indigenous cultural heritage, 
which in Bumi Mannsia lead only to 
betrayal and defeat, now begin to he 
re-appraised. The result is, on the 
otic hand, a progression through the 
alternative mudds of modernization 
which at the dose of the nineteenth 
century were being offered by Japan, 
and in particular by China, back to » 
reconsideration of Europe. This 
time, however, it is to the lesson 
offered by European socialism, 
rather than the idealistic promise of 
jiheralisin. At the same time ns (his 
intellectual journey is taking plncc. 
the indigenous heritage comes gra¬ 
dually to be identified with the 
peasant base of society, rather than 
the aristocratic dite of Minkc’s ori¬ 


gins. Responding to an accusation hi 
European friemTs that ! 1C fi 0 £ n > 
know Ins mvn people Mink,. 1 
into contact with J 
family who are lighting the eiEX 
ments of „ Dutch Mlgar ESn 
onto their land. He straggk-s5£2 
the barm-is of class and educinjL 
which separate him front them i u 
wards an understanding of fi le ill 
of the peasant mentality, the 
ami suspicion of all that is Z 
peasant , and Ik- comes to sec that i 
is on the basis of the terrible de¬ 
gradation of peasant families and 
their menus of livelihood that Dutch 
colonialism has reached its apogee in 
Java, Clearly, an awareness of his¬ 
torical reality is being shown to de¬ 
mand a mon- directly politicized con¬ 
sciousness. For if the focus of Bumi 
Manusitt is essentially “anti-Dutch” 
that of A/ifiA' Senum Btmgsa is un- 
queslionnhly the shift towards u 
openly “pro-peasant" stance. 

The second novel in the series thus 
developed the thesis to the point of 
mi emerging synthetic view of 
nationality, and n tentative idemi- 
ficanon of the basis for social change 
in Indonesia. Unfortunately it now 
appears possible that the future steps 
in Pramoedya’s overall design may 
remain obscure for some time. For 
although Anak Sauna Bangs a did 
not appear initially to arouse the 
same interest us its jiredecessor, 
either front the public or the author¬ 
ities, officialdom has recently seen fit 
to take aggressive action. On May 
*-9, 1981, the Prosecutor-General, 
Ismail Saleh, announced a general 
ban on both of Pramuedyu’s novels, 
referring to references of’a "Marxisl- 
Leuinist nature”, which were a 
threat to public order. Pramoedya 
conmientcil merely that lie would not 
oppose the ban, ami hoped the au¬ 
thorities won Id reconsider the deci¬ 
sion. His situation, just eighteen 
months after his release, may again 
he precarious. For the rest of the 
world, the ban serves as an indica¬ 
tion that Indonesia's one major 
novelist to date still awaits the basic 
fieedotn to practise his art. let alone 
official recognition of it. 


By Ch ristopher White 

CHRISTOPH FR BROWN: 

Carel Fabritius 

lf*pp. Phaidon. £30. 

0 7148 2032 6 

PETER €. SUTTON: 

Pieter dc Hooch 
166pp. Phaidon. £48. 

0 7148 1828 3 

During recent vears the Phaidon 
Press have produced a number of 
scholarly monographs on Dutch 
pninters who were largely if not 
wholly devoted to genre subjects. 
Books on Vermeer and Ochlervelt 
have now been followed by studies 
of Pieter dc Hooch by Peter Sutton 
and Carel Fabritius by Christopher 
Brown. These new publications nre 
very welcome, both for the discus¬ 
sion they offer of their chosen artists 
and the accompanying catalogue 
rmsonnt. 

With an Indisputable oeuvre of 
only eight pictures ond u scanty 
biography, albeit with a tragically 
dramatic end, Carel Fabritius can 
perhaps count himself fortunate to 
have a book devoted entirely to him. 
Both publisher and author - though 
the latter, it must be said, with the aid 
or some repetition - have met the dial- 
engc, and result is a very attractive¬ 
ly produced book, generously illus¬ 
trated with details of pictures and all 
the relevant comparative material as 
well of course as the accepted works 
themselves, 1 lie letter-press meticu- 
lousljf sets out what is known of the 
supported hy publication 
or an the documents and contempor¬ 
ary biographical accounts, and dis¬ 
cusses his oeuvre as well as his critic¬ 
al fortune, which appropriately was 
revived in the nineteenth century bv 
Tb^ ee ** champion. Thfiophile 

chance discovery 
^ unknown work which might 


niter our conception of Fabritius, it 
*■”'11 safely he said that Mr Brown’s 
volume will remain the standard 
work for some time to come on this 
enigmatic artist. 

It is a tribute in the artist that, on 
the basis of one religious picture 
three genre subjects, all very diffe¬ 
rent in character, and four portraits 
or figure studies. Mr Brown should 
be ahle, without the aid of purple 
prose or fanciful imagination - both 
of which he firmly eschews - to 
define Fnbrilins's personality. He 
does this by a very thorough inves¬ 
tigation of the works, both accepted 
and rejected, and what has previous¬ 
ly been written about them. Brown 
is very balanced in his approach both 
to questions of nttribution and to 
interpretations of subject-matter. 

Leaving aside n number of works 
whose only apparent connection with 
Fabritius musi he the unquenchnhle 
optimism of their owners, ihc most 
serious contenders for acceptance as 
authentic works, in addition to the 
indisputable corpus, are the three 
inale heads in the Maurilshuis, the 
Louvre, and the Walker Art Gullerv, 
Liverpool. Generally accepted as the 
work of n single artist, these are 
probably correctly rejected in ‘ the 
final analysis as being by Fabritius, 
although they will in all likelihood 
continue to be loosely associated 
with his name. The sumc cannot be 
n° r "Sheading of St. John 
the Baptist", or as Brown correctly 
retules it, “The Head of St. John (he 
Baptist shown to Salome”, in ihc 
Kijksmuseutn which ironically was 
the first “Rembrandt" to be pur¬ 
chased by the Dutch state. Although 
IT j e ^ ast \' s . u Nribution to Fabritius 
hud some distinguished supporters, it 
is now difficult to recognize in it the 
same hand as that which painted the 
Warsaw “Raising of Lazarus”, which 
has been more available for study in 
recent years, ond the Amsterdam 
picture must now join that growing 
body of works by the anonymous 
Rembrandt School".■ 


Mr Brown's catalogue entry on 

Tlie Goldfinch”, in The Hague, cuts 
a swathe through some of the more 
ranciful interpretations which that 
unique picture lists luid to suffer, 
although in the end wc come no 
nenrer to understanding the urtist’s 
purpose. In his extended and percep¬ 
tive account of “The View in Delft, 
wuh a Musical Instrument Seller's 
Mall , in the National Gallery, 
Brown demonstrates a Solomonic 
wisdom in dealing with the two parti¬ 
cipants in a recent scholarly dispute 
about this picture, which should 
make him a sought-after chairman at 
future art-histoncal symposia. 

Peter Sutton had a more straight¬ 
forward and ultimately more reward¬ 
ing task in sending Pieter de Hooch. 
The biographical information on the 
ar |! 5 f may be thin, but there is a 
solid body of pictures to discuss and 
catalogue. (Mr Sutton lists 164 
accepted works.) Although there 
have been a number of earlier stu¬ 
dies of de Hooch, the present book 
combines the virtues of Hofstede de 
Grout's catalogue and the illustrated 
volume m the Klassikcr der Kunst 
senes by Wilhelm Valenliner, and 
adds a good deal of its own. Sutton 
has produced a highly professional 
monograph, which displays an im¬ 
pressive knowledge of the pictures 
and of the literature covering all 
aspects of Dutch culture. It is one of 
the merits of the book that the au¬ 
thor attempts to study the artist in 
the widest possible terms. 

It must, however, be said that he 
has an ugly way with the English 
language. Words such as “insight¬ 
ful , “supplemental”, “homey”, “dc- 
emphasise' {for minimize) and “re¬ 
ferential" are all part of his vocubul- 
ary. and at times his text, particular- : 
jy in an important chapter on the 
interpretation of genre, reads like a 
translation from sonic German peda¬ 
gogic treatise. Sensitive editing would ! 
have produced lighter, more elegant 
prose. 1 

1 Sutton's discussion of the pictures is i 


densely argued, ami he Juts not en¬ 
tirely solved the old problem ol how 
to turn a doctoral dissertation into a 
reiuluble hook. Detailed familiarity 
with every aspect of the subject is of 
course required hy the academy, hut 
in a book like this, such consistently 
close argument tends to blur the 
main lines of the author’s approach. 
What is not his fuult, however, is 
that much of what he writes about 
specific detail in the pictures has to 
be taken on trust, since the illuslra- 

■i l i° n - L . are . in ma "y caies murky or 
illegible. It is a great pity that the 
sneer beauty of dc Hooch's work, 
which is surely not loo difficult to 
reproduce, is hardly conveyed in the 
plates - nor is the book cheap. 

After a survey of the artist's life, 
Sutton turns his attention to a thor¬ 
ough investigation of the pictures, 
which were produced at first in Delft 
and later in Amsterdam. The chapter 
on the Delft years contains a wide- 
ranging discussion of de Hooch's re¬ 
lationship with other contemporaries, 
such as Vermeer. Fabritius and 
Houckgeest, we well as the little- 
known Isaak Koedijk, who is threa¬ 
tening to become something of a cult 
figure in the inner circles or Dutch 
art history. There is also an illumi¬ 
nating discussion of Delft society and 
culture. Turning to the later period, 
I 1 . iS P® rt ?f Sutton's thesis that dc 
Hooch s pictures from about 1670 
onwards have previously been too 
summarily dismissed as the works of 
a second-rate painter, and that they 
should be seen in the context of the 
Dutch art of that time rather than 
measured against what he produced 
tn Delft. Although Sutton makes a 
good historical case, it is hard when 
one turns back to the pictures them¬ 
selves to feel that as works of art 
they have been misjudged. 

Given the amount of scholarly 
attention which is now being devoted 
to the iconography of Dutch art, it is 
appropriate (hat Sutton should have 
included a chapter on Ihe interpreta¬ 
tion 'of dc Hoodi’s'' pictures, with 


particular icTcrciici 1 to the less dis¬ 
cussed domestic virtues, as reflected 
in history and literature as well as in 
art. Although he is sometimes drawn 
further than lie might wish into iden¬ 
tifying .specific connotations in cer¬ 
tain of the paintings, it is his cogent¬ 
ly aruued belief that in general de 
HoocTi did not introduce symbols 
into his pictures to be “read” by the 
spectator. A detailed catalogue of 
accepted, questionable, lost and 
wrongly attributed pictures com¬ 
pletes this serious and thoughtful 
monograph on one of the most im¬ 
mediately appealing of Dutch artists. 

In The Mvsierics of Eicusis (I28pp- 
Aquarian Press. 0 85030 256 0), 
translated from the Dutch, Goblet 
d’Aviella offers a fairly sane and 
persuasive - and admirably compact 
- reconstruction of the inevitably 
obscure history of the Elcusiniaa 
mysteries, together with an account 
of the extent to which these pagan 
rites have survived transformer 10 
the rituals of the Church. The docu¬ 
mentation of ancient sources « 
adequate, and is supported by a sur¬ 
prisingly conservative and fruitful use 
of the methods and materials of 
comparative ethnology. There is a 

a ueer freshness about this latter. The 
iligem reader of the footnotes can¬ 
not help but spot something which 
the publishers would apparently pr e_ 
fer us not to know, namely th» l 
Eieusinlu. de mysterien van Eleusis 
was written very many years ago. 
when this approach was exciting and 
new. 

d'Ayiella's mask does sometimes 
slip: he seems, for instance, simply 
not to know the meaning of the 
Greek word huein, to rain. Many 
other mistakes and infelicities are 
due to the translators, who cannot, 
for example, cope with the problem 
of switching from one convention 
governing the spelling of Greek 
names to another. 

• Keith McCulloch 
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Ihc Sourish National Vorinrii Caller v has recently bought this portrait by 
A^xander N,ixmyth of John Snkeousc, an Eskimo who settled i„ Leith in 
J'V". A Christian convert and a keen artist, Snkenuse stowed uhiiv with 
Ins innoe on a Greenland whaler, intending to study the Bible and 
drawing in a more hospitable elinuuc. He managed both (Nasmyth himself 
gave him drawing lessons) and became famous throughout Britain, but he 
died of typhia only three years after reaching Scotland. 
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By Harold Hobson 


Childe Byron 


Young 


Theatre 


Romulus Liriney's Childe Byron, 
directed by Frank Dunlop for the 
Young Vic, must be the most audi¬ 
ble play in London. David Essex's 
Byron, splendidly noble and roman¬ 
tic in repose (and in movement, too. 
despite a loyal adherence to Byron's 
limp), loses not a syllable of his 
author's often intricate text, which 
deals with sins that even in the re¬ 
laxed atmosphere of today would be 
accounted spectacular, Essex speaks 
with a startlingly deliberate precision 
speeches that nre as uncompromising 
ami direct in their presentation of 
sexual and inhuman aberrations as 
they are astonishingly chaste. In one 
big set piece, when he is reviled and 
rejectee by the exponents of what 
the blameless Macaulay, with Byron 
in mind, called a fit of British hypoc¬ 
risy, Byron descends from the stage 
and turns upon his accusers with a 
tirade against this hypocrisy thnt is 
delivered in passionately controlled 
cadences; and the rest of the cast, 
including (lie admirable Sara Kestel- 
mnn as both Lady Byron and her 
daughter Augusta Ada, follow David 
Essex's example of oratorical exacti¬ 
tude even in the throes of 
approaching death. 

The result is mesmeric, nnd indeed 
the play itself is conceived as a hallu¬ 
cination of Ada's as she suffers the 
final pains of mortal illness. But it 
induces a considerable difficulty, for 
whilst the audience's senses are de¬ 
signedly and appropriately affected 
as if by poppy or mnndragura, those 
senses need to be exceedingly alert. 
For there is no point in denying that 
Mr Linuey tells an involved story in 
'an extremely complicated way. 

. Typically he brings about u scene 
m which Byron, reciting his own 
poetry, has a homosexual encounter 
with a young man he has saved from 
drowning who had a moment before 
been Byron himself. There is no 


transition from one character to the 
other, and the scene (very delicately 
done) is further confused by there 
being for a considerable part of the 
evening two Byrons on the stage at 
the same time'. Similarly Miss Mil- 
banke surprisingly announces her de¬ 
termination to marry Byron a con¬ 
siderable time nftcr the audience 
supposes that she has already done 
so. These things arc presumably 
accounted for by the fact that the 
Byronic story is told in terms of 
Ada's hallucination; but they are not 
easily apprehended. 

There are some excellent scenes in 
the play, particularly one in which 
Miss Milbankc confounds the lame 
lord when he self-pityingly apolog¬ 
izes to her for falling down. Her 
rustic simplicity is more composed 
than nil the clever chatter of the 
salons, and when she nnd Byron 
fight, as they often do, their words 
ring around the theatre. Sara Kestel- 
man plays Miss Milbankc (Ada's 
mother, whom she hates) looking as 
demure as a portrait of June Austen, 
and she speiiks with a tongue as 
barbed as one of Jane Austen's 
heroines. She gives a fine, amusing, 
scorching performance, both ns Miss 
Milbankc nnd ns bur daughter. 

The problem that the author sets 
out to solve is why Ada, hating and 
loathing her father and her mother, 
set out in her will thnt her coffin was 
to lie in the same grave as Byron’s. 
Nothing in Byron's life, as we are 
told it, explains this. Nothing calls 
for n charitable judgment upon him. 
Justice is not outraged by his having 
been expelled from society, but Lin- 
ney suggests that Ada was expelled 
too. She ruined her inheritance, de¬ 
spite her great mathematical ability. 
She programmed tlie first-ever com¬ 
puter but was nn unsuccessful gamb¬ 
ler. She and her father were reckless 
fellow-beings. That is why thev lie 
side by side, the outcasts of Hucknall 
Parish Church, where, says Mr Dun¬ 
lop, their coffins remain preserved 
and intact, with the arms of nubility 
shining upon them, whilst nil the rest 
of that evil family are disintegrating 
and decayed. 


By Judith ChiTiiiiik 


It i- li.irdb ilic Dull ul the Smith 
Bank ‘■Rniiiaiilhi” l-V‘.liv:i| ih.it iliis 
cheerful tck-braiiuii ul ;iri .nul sung 
ran almusi cmih mi cully with die 
mu'll serious rim*. Ilrimin' 1 . cities 
have e'.peiii. ii'.Cil in icojlll times. 
George Slemei, opening the Icstiii- 
ties. reminded his audience dial 
Romantic art was bum out uf two 
immense social and pulinc.il upheav¬ 
als, the French Revolution mill the 
Industrial Re volution, whose enn- 
wqiiemvs Mill gnvcin all aspects of 
nil>• It- 1 n lite It was Kents, file least 
uveitlv political ul the Kmiiaiities, 
who ilclincil line poets as “those (n 
win ini the miseries o| ilic world t 
Are rnisi-iy, and will not let them 
rest". And it was salutaiy to have ri 
living demonstration that to one 
large, virtually invisible part uf socie¬ 
ty (invisible on the South Bank, cer¬ 
tainly), liberty, equality and fraterni¬ 
ty sue hitler ’words. 

On ihe other hand, we had 
Richard Cobh on July 24 arguing 
that the French Revolution should 
never have happened, possibly never 
did happen, and in any case hud no 
effect one way or the oilier on most 

n le's lives. Revolution ary rhetor- 
e said provocatively, is always 
meruit to deceive - lu conceal the 
"obscene truths” that constitute the 
revolution. His respectful audience - 
a mixed lot of tourists and academics 
- refused to be provoked, which led 
him, with sonic embarrassment, to 
qualify everything he had said, 
admitting to mischievous intent. !r 
would have been interesting to hear 
him ilchiUiHg against George Steiner 
and Germaine Greer, the previous 
day’s speaker, or to sec him taken 
on by Ms Greer's enthusiastic, mnin- 
ly young, mainly female nudience. 

The Festival was bold in its design, 
if unpredictable in the event. This 
five-day jamboree of lectures, recit¬ 
als, master classes and readings was 
planned as the start of a . four-year 
grand chronologicni survey of 


Ruiii.iniiMMii. British nnd Miifinu- 
tioii.il. tmm I7.su tu JUKI. Smling' 
oiii Ilic programme called tor all 
ii iironiantic Fogisiit skill. ;i\ ilieic 
wcie nine overlapping events each 
thiv. In ihc interest ol sanity I skip¬ 
ped ilic beginning and end ta light 
III ncli. with a sm u ted speak eis. and a 
comic revue), but still had a choice 
ul iwti led me. ("I splniauuiis” ami-' 
ul “The ITlie Alls"), ihiee recitals 
(young British artists at lour o'clock 
each uay, young international artists 
- all of them superil - at seven, a 
“mnjoi musical event" at nine), an 
afternoon master class, and a iiiiscel- 
I,menus eategiuy ol "|ioeliy, prose, 
music, and drama" at six -- the 
weakest udciing in an otherwise 
stlung programme, at least according 
to my sample. 

t’oiiiiiiuily was clearly a pioblem. 
as the English Romantic jmets fea¬ 
tured were hy and large unmusical 
(Though they all knew file Marriage 
of Figaro mid Don (ran ■mm/, tlie 
greatest of rcvuUitiomiry musical 
works), mill the only English poets 
familiar tu Schubert and Schumann, 
who dominated tlie musical side, 
were Scott and Byron. It was thus up 
to the lecturers to explore ihe rela¬ 
tionship between painting ami poli¬ 
tics, act and image, theine 
and variation. George Steinei loc¬ 
ated the heart of Romanticism in an 
“immense transformation of erotic 
life" (represented musically hy Schu¬ 
mann's Dichterliebe and Schubert's 
Winterreise). but lame tiled the mis¬ 
sing half of tlie story - the direct 
testimony of women. Germaine 
Greer tried to fill in Ilic- gtips by 
sketching the lives of several obscure 
little women. She apologized fur rc- 
surlinu to spectacles to read hoi text. 
“Would a mail have apologized'.'" 
asked my companion. 1 am pleased 
to report that Alan Bates did pre¬ 
cisely that the following night, before 
stepping into the role of llie poet 
Byron. Feminism, itself a major 
theme of the period, often seems 
another case of the many remaining 
untouched hy the heroic agitation of 
the few. Germaine Greer seemed 
dispirited if not exhausted by her 


Churning on the spot 


By Richard Combs 

The Aviator’s Wife 
Academy Cinema One 

The eternal triangle has seldom pro¬ 
vided such u resilient, or devious, 
theme as in the films of Eric Rohmer. 
The six films he made between 1962 
and 1972, grouped together as "Contes 
Moraux", all concern heroes who find 
themselves caught between commit¬ 
ment and possibility, between long¬ 
term satisfaction and short-term 
temptation. The films are devious in 
that the heroes’ eye for u pretty face (or 
some substitute, as the title of the 
penultimate in the series, Claire's 
Knee, indicates) is equalled by their 
gift for a pretty turn ot phrase. Toying 
with the possibility of infidelity, these 
characters seem ns excited by their own 
self-justifying sophistry as they are by 
the obscure object of desire. What 
Rohmer has done is to turn Feydeau 
farce into a kind of cerebral gymnastics 
which one is not likely to appreciate 
unless one can respond to the charac¬ 
ters’ bad faith. The atmosphere is often 
as rarefied as this makes it sound, and 
the films can seem to shrivel rather 
than expand round tlie stimulating 
conversation. 

The Aviator's Wife is the first in what 
Rohmer sees as a new series called 
“Comedies ct Proverbes". The “act¬ 
ion" depends as much as ever on what 
characters say rather than what they 
do. But where previously Rohmer has 
seemed to scorn plot by providing so 
little of it, here he shows his disdain by 
making plot work so hard. Coinci¬ 


dences and collisions, mishaps and 
misunderstandings keep the characters 
on the go, even if it is tlie working of 
their own minds which supplies Ihe real 
interest. Each of them seems to lead us 
to the next in a kind of dramatic 
knock-on effect: A is pursuing B who is 
involved with C who might be carrying 
on witli D. The end (or beginning) of 
this sequence is a character we never 
meet, tlie one who is enshrined in the 
title. 

Another difference is that tlie char¬ 
acters ure much younger than before. 
Their talent for self-justification is less 
developed, even if their need of it is 
more intense. Perhaps (his is why 
Rohmer has to keep the wheels of the 
plot so much in motion, while the 
characters arc churning on (he spot. 
Francois is a twenty-year-old law stud¬ 
ent who works nights as a post office 
sorter, meanwhile trying to curry on an 
affair with Anne, five years his senior, 
who dues not tike to be emotionally 
crowded. Anne has also been involved 
with Christian, an airline pilot now 
about to return to Paris for good - and 
to the wife for whom he feels renewed 
love since she became pregnant. With 
both her lovers, Anne is hoist with 
her own petHrd, having maintained a 
prickly independence while dreaming 
of romantic fulfilment. She expends 
most of her intellectual energy trying to 
square her desire for self-sufficiency 
with her need for emotional commit¬ 
ment. Francois, equally, has become 
involved with the stand-offish Anne in 
defiance of ail the evidence that he 
needs something else entirely. This is 
tcasingly exposed when he meets 
Lucie, five years his junior, who catch¬ 
es him in the park spying on Christian. 

Lucie, the youngest but most play- 


ud.. tiyli i me bank:, (leu d ran Id 
h.iw been wnii in the 1791 j*. 

M> chic I reservations once rued 
the plCMMIIUlluii «I| tile spoken Wurtl. 
A i\i ■ ■-hinn Jraiivjii/ed re-cre.iliuiH’! 
:m artist's life and works tank to 
lose credibility as sunn as the actors 
walk uu stage ui period costumes. 
Those who know something sibmii 
file original sire quick lu spot a 
travesty (as a prime instance, Sarah 
Miles imjiei.MUiatiiig hy turns Mary 
Shelley and "tlur mot lie r she never 
met", Mtirv VVullstimecraft), and 
tin»sc who mine t<> learn or lu be 
enteitiiined imisi sense that thev are 
being lobbed off with simplified arid 
slanted half-tiullis. < harming as the 
uiinkin.e-jacketed Alan Bates was as 
Byron, Ins hc-.iil did not really seem 
in the enter prise; and Frederick 
Raphael, llnuigh an accomplished 
narrator, had nothing new in add In 
this oil-told saga, (lie also un- 
niYiumiiihly played down Ityioil's 
brilliant satiric wit in favour of his 
sentiment and tedious sexism.) 

Roman lie music is another matter 
altogether. Jeinrne Rose, the festiv¬ 
al's musical director and a Liszt spe¬ 
cialist, opened and closed the pro¬ 
ceedings with performances of Schu¬ 
mann. lu whose work his bravura 
technique seemed curiously unsuited. 
I missed the inwardness of this must 
poetic of all piano music, its tender¬ 
ness and lyricism. But certain other 
musical events piovidcd the kind ul 
memorable experience tluu justifies 
the whole project: Ernst Hacflingcr, 
the Swiss tenor, exquisitely rendering 
each nuance of Lee ling in Schu¬ 
mann's settings, of Heine's love 
poems; n young French pianist, Bri¬ 
gitte Engcrer, playing Chopin with 
until aculate grace; ihe West Get man 
Cherubini Ouartet recalling the great 
yenrs of the Budapest Ouartet iu 
ilieir richness of tone, their passion 
nnd fire and pure musical concentra¬ 
tion. 


continued to IH71I. with plans fur an 
international academic conference 
the year after, and (shades of Rous¬ 
seau) :i computerized data bank. 


fully aware of all the characters, joins 
Francois in his stake-out and makes a 
game of the mysleiy of the unknown 
Blonde with whom Christian spends 
the day. The pair finally surmise that 
she is his wife and that they are about to 
get divorced. Francois learns otherwise 
during a long argumentative session 
with Anne, n kind of renegotiation of 
the terms of their intimacy which still 
leaves their future uncertain. Rushing 
to tell Lucie the answer to the mystery, 
Francois is witness to another possible 
betrayal fat least, it is this if one 
assumes that Rohmer has all along 
meant Lucie and Francois to get 
together). 

One of the most pleasant things 
about The Aviator's Wife is the way its 
theatrical business is rhymed with 
ordinary, day-to-day arrangements. 
The film is shot in such a plain, neutral 
fashion that it might almost be a 
documentary of contemporary Paris. 
Francois’s job in the post office, the 
letters sent and trysts made, are conspi¬ 
cuously ironic plot links. But they are 
also part and parcel of the characters’ 
mundane activities. This is not quite 
the same as the soulful ode to the city 
which wells up in song at the end 
(“Paris has seduced me. betrayed 
me . . .*'). it is more of a schematic 
dimension, and at times one feels the 
film in danger of becoming over 
theoretical. This is most obvious in the 
character of Lucie (Anne-Laure 
Meury, strenuously winning}, who Is a 
little ion knowing for the good of the 
other characters or the balance of the 
film. The concentration on the flow of 
talk, for all its intricacy, in the end 
imposes a kind of tunnel vision, exclud¬ 
ing much else from the frame with u 
simplicity that is dose to aridity. 














